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Superintendent Standard. Takes the Mental Test 


V. H. Culp, Superintendent of Schools, Tripp, S. D. 


finished 
mental 


had 


containing 


Standard just 
the 


in his school system. 


Superintendent 
indexing the cabinets 
records of all the children 
He mused, “I have so to speak the intellectual 
: child our schools. It 


of but it’s 


ealibre of every in has 


taken a great deal time, worth it. 


My WOrkK has been red iced to a science. I am 


with theory—now I can work with 


through 

facts.” 
With the 

completion 


laborer sat 


, , 1 
satisfaction that accompanies the 


o! 
sutline for the 


of an work, our 


down to 


mportant prece 
make ou an 

meeting at 4:10 p 
of Our 


teachers’ m. The topic was 


to be Intelligence Records.” 
En 


im- 


been a strenuous one. 

at summer school, he 
and labored 
The strain of 
ended, his de 
manded relaxation. He drifted calmly into the 


land of dreams, and at his journey’s end found 


thused by the lectures 


mediately began the survey, untir 


. } { 1 
ingly until finished. 


labors once nervous system 


his 


himself in a spacious room, where a large office 


SW ivel chairs in 


force was busily occupying 


A young man with large horn-rimmed spec 


ned to the man of the world, who 


beside the desk. 


out a ecard which 


responded by taking a chair 


The ( 


asked him to fill 


xaminer 
was evidently designed to obtain personal in- 
formation. Filling out the age-grade-height- 


sex-national 


lity eard prepared Mr. Standard for 


the next step. A push button summoned a 


laboratory assistant who had a cynical expres 


Sion, d showed a) t as mucel!l sympathy as a 
typewrite1 With the pert command to “Follow 
mit the man from this mundane sphere quickly 
found himself in the meshes of a test to deter 
min nis status 1n 1 new world He realized 


that 1 hehooved him to take « wnizance of the 
vernacular epigram “watch r step. 
‘ ? , 
After underscoring a’s for two minutes, he 
solved ethieca pl ble s for hve min es next 
he was given a test iesthetiec appreciation; 


rooin te Was asked 


W he 1 the 


and just before leaving thi 


to take a vocabulary test examiner 
took the edueator into a room containing many 
musical instruments he was utterly nonplused. 
He noted that onduct was of interest to his 
mpanion for his behavior was made a matter 
f record. 
Hlis admiration was unbounded when the 
iborators sistant took him into a large X-ray 
room rhe imposing machine in the center of 
the room was for the purpose of examining and 


photographing the lobes of the brain. Mr. 
Standard at once had a keen desire to examine 
the apparatus, but he was reminded that he was 
bei ested; that his readings would be com 
pa ed th the ditt rent norms: and that his 
tatu ild be decided accordingly. Next he 


tand 


yur eight-ftor-a-penny scales. It was ex- 
plained that the galvanometer was for the pur- 
pose of measuring his emotions. Our friend 
was chagrined at the low readings for the indi 
eator bars n ed 

His pulst nted f several varieties of 
music, several | ds of stories, and a few type 
pictures. The s | tendent was next intro- 
duced into a great mbly room 


people appeared to be ‘ ready for 
affair. He looked about the 


fir ally his eyes rested 


social room 


Two or three bottles c ning a colored fluid 
and a couple of goblets loomed mountain-higl 
before our exhausted subject. Being very tired, 


nd at the same time having a1 


on a ple ce of m ichinery like 


where the 
some 
and 


sideboard near by. 


nvestigative 


of mind, he proceeded to get some first 


hand information regarding the contents of the 
At the first taste he was thrust out of 


turn 


bottles. 
the room, and the remark was dropped, “This 
test the undesirables.” Mr. 
Standard tried to explain, but then he 
He picked 
himself up from the floor wondering just how 
much of what was in his mind was fiction. Ilis 
and he sat at his desk 


while in bewilderment. 


always weeds out 
just 


slipped from his chair and awoke. 


memory was very vivid, 
for a 

Ile then proceeded to review his notes for the 
teachers’ meeting which was to take place in an 
hour. Mental interrogation marks appeared all 
After thought the fol- 
lowing notes served as a basis of discussion for 


the +} 


over his sheets. some 


10 teachers’ conference: 

a A test is often designed to measure a cer 
ict it meas- 
often 


tain quality when as a matter of fi: 


ures something else. Re-action time is 


confused with other qualities. 


2. One « tell what 
true 


tracting factors may affect the result. 


to extent a 


dis 


‘an never an 


measure is taken, because so many 


” 


0. Te ndencies rather than actual ec 


nd tions 


are often shown. 


1. It is not vossible, at the present time, to 
measure some of the most important factors of 
human intelligence. 

5 Too 


5. sometimes 
attached to measurements because only a por- 


much significance is 
tion of the quality thought to be measured is 
taken into consideration. 

6. The intelligence records should be supple- 
mented with as much additional information as 
possible. 

7. A great deal of the material gathered is 
impractical and consequently is never used. 

8. Common sense will often get the same re- 
sults as a complicated test. 

9. Tests should the 
of information and thus help to arrive at an im- 


coordinate other lines 
partial decision. 

10. The records cannot be read blindly, but 
must be considered as highly suggestive for the 
eroup, and valuable in directing diagnosis of 
individual cases. 


The afternoon meeting was exceptionally suc- 


cessful. His teachers discovered that he was 
not as radical as they had previously suspected, 
but that his science and common sense went 
hand in hand. Two members of the school 


board 
satisfying themselves on these very points, came 
that their superintendent had 
been very much misquoted and departed with 


t 


who had attended for the purpose of 
to the decision 


he feeling that he deserved the support of the 
school board and community at large. 


Cooperation of the School Board and Superin- 
tendent in Disciplinary Problems 


E. V. Laughlin, Superintend 


Many 
curing fr 
Nat urally, 
the 


ability of this official 


factors enter into the problem of se- 


etionless discipline in the public 


schools. the superintendent or prin- 
and 

undoubtedly 
ated to 


his experience, 


cipal is first factor. Che personality 


roverning 


: ' . : 
weigh most; however, cosely re these 


two major items are sutlook on 


lite, insight 


community, and 
rhe 


thes hive 


standing with the 


into the objectives of discipline. superin- 


tendent who ranks high in 


the 


respects 


possesses fundamentals necessary in a good 
d sciplinarian. 
fall 
all 


easy discipline. 


Lf we stop hie re, hy 
far short of directing the attention toward 


the factors that enter into the securing of 
In every community there 
that 


These three 


three local factors bear a 
are the 

Much 
first two factors 
a great deal is said, 
of the last factor as it per 
The 
for its object the pointing out of ways in 
the 


tendent in securing discipline in the institution 


factors 


ship to discipline. 
home, the church, and the school board. 
is written nowadays about the 
not however, 


just hame ": § 


about the functions 


tains to d scipline. present d scussion has 
which 
board may greatly 


school superin 


l! der his charge. 


wi 1] to 
At 


} 
hoot 


Before proceeding further it . 
determine the exact nature of disc ipl ne. 
pre 


officials think of discipline as consisting 


the present time wide-awake, WTeSSIVE sé 
in the 
securing of such adjustments of school features 
and activities that all of function to the 
fullest Th phrase “to the 
fullest possible extent” should 


noted for it is unreasonable to expect 


these 
possible extent. 
be particularly 
a school 
to function one hundred per cent. A variety 
ol 


questionable home conditions, 


conditions such as student 


temperaments, 
distracting out- 
students 


to 


side influences, the hostility ot some 


for schools and school teachers are apt in- 


trude and thus interfere with the perfect func- 


tioning of the several activities of the 


Naturally, due account must be taken of these. 


school. 


ent Hopkinton, Ia., Schools. 


Making all 
obstacles to good school keeping that superin- 
good 
affairs that distractive influences intrude them- 
slightly. thus 
corporal seldom 


due allowance for these inevitable 


tendent is in discipline who so shapes 


selves very, very In a school 


administered punishment is 


resorted to, open ruptures with parents never 


occur, expulsions and suspensions are scarcely 
ever even hinted at. 


As 


the 


a “go-between” the various members of 


school board serve an important means of 
bridging the that 
superintendent and parent. 


gap often occurs between 


Especially is this 


true when some particular parent thinks he has 
cause for grievance against the school. While 
in the majority of cases parental grievances 
grow out of fancied slights, nevertheless the 


effects are just as serious as if they were real. 


Not infrequently does it happen that some 


parent gets the notion that his children have 
been singled out in some unfair way or that 


the teacher has not given them a “square deal.” 
A timely word from some member of the school 
often do to this parent 
right than all the efforts of the superintendent. 


board will more set 


“Jim, you’re dead wrong,” a member of my 
board once remarked to a parent who had the 
that the 
This terse sentence brought this parent 


notion teacher “picking on” his 
boy. 


to his senses and completely 


was 


cured his griev- 
ance, 

A very important service that members of the 
school board can render is in counseling stu- 
dents to obey the rules of the school. Generally 
the members of the board are men about town 
and are thus able to talk to boys and girls on 
their own level. Children expect good counsel 
from preachers and teachers, and naturally a 
large amount of such advice fails to take root. 
Counsel emanating from citizens of the town 
often has greater effect upon the minds of the 
young than do the pleas of teachers. 
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able 
rin- 
apes 
em- 
thus 
dom 





ever 


is of 
ween 
this 
>» has 
Vhile 
inces 
; the 
real. 


some 
have 

that 
deal.” 
chor y 
arent 
ident. 


yf my 
d the 
” his 
arent 


griev- 


of the 
g¢ stu- 
erally | 
town 
rls on 


ounsel 
‘ally a 
e root. 
> town Fj 
of the 


school Supervision 


S. E. Weber, Supt. of Schools, Charleston, West Virginia. 


School discussed in this 
article, includes every means employed to make 
the work of the school most effective in the lives 


of the pupils in attendance. 


supervision, as 


Such means may 
concern themselves directly with classroom in- 
struction or they may concern themselves with 
securing better cooperation from school patrons 


through the Parent-Teachers’ Association or 
some other agency. In this broader sense, 


school supervision has many more aspects than 


one 18 accustomed to consider in its discussion. 


supervision are 
definitely planned in advance by the superin- 
tendent of schools, they will embrace all the 
school activities authorized by the Board of 
Education. 
and study of the effectiveness of the means em- 


If the problems of school 


This implies constant observation 


ployed during the current school year with a 
view to improvement during the next school 
year. It also assumes that the superintendent 
of schools, supervisors, principals and teachers 
feel it incumbent on them to keep informed 
through educational literature, educational dis- 
cussions, and careful analyses of present educa- 
tior theories and practices to contribute their 
share in the development of the system in which 
they work. 

No school successful 
without the utilization of every one of its mem- 
bers to the fullest extent. It then becomes the 
function of the superintendent’s office 
To capital- 
step. To 


system can be highly 


primary 
to capitalize these available forces. 
the first 


12 them 18 necessary 


CcOo- 


ord ite them is the second ste p. To capitalize 
and to coordinate the available educational 
forces in a school system are the principal fac- 
tors in school supervision. 

The Principal as Supervisor. 

In a more limited sense what has already been 
said about a school system as a whole applies to 
any sé | or group of schools under the direc- 
t school principal. The point of view 
he n set rth regards each principal as the 
( pervisory official 1 s particular unit 
of the system. ‘To be such he must firs 
of e the training necessary to perform 
p the supervis funct s of a princi 
p e! ne n S be ré eved sutt ently ol! 
t administrative d cleric: duties to 
é e him to be the principal of his building 
or lings in reality 

[he layman and the lay board member do not 
yet preciate that a principal’s major business 
§ 1 be to supervise efficiently the instruction 
g his unit of the school system. In most 
ins es we are sti tying the principal’s 
I king upon him as an administra- 
t ‘ : This attitude must be changed if 
pl re to render their greatest useful- 
r publie sel s. With proper condi 
t work th p ssibilities for the school 
! to build up his particular school ar 

ess. The time is ripe for superin- 
te f si s to dignify the office of prin 
( ty and coherence of effort are to pre 
\ hout a system of schools. Any other 
n f procedure will result in failure to 
u i proper ed icational resources, in 
n lerstood aims, and in consequent dissipa- 
t time and energy. 

The Teacher’s Right to Supervision. 

sc] system where the school principal 
is enized by every classroom teacher as the 

n¢ st responsible for her pedagogic guidance 
the s more likelihood (1) that the quality of 
Ww 


ecomplished will be more uniform from 


grade to grade, (2) that teachers will be as- 
signed to do the grade of work for which they 
are best fitted, (3) that the 
teachers will be made with a view to benefit the 
whole school, and (4) that each teacher’s daily 
routine of 
planned. 


assignment of 


activities will be systematically 
All this to make possible the major 
consideration in school supervision, namely, the 
the securing of the highest 
quality of classroom instruction. Herein 


“the teacher’s right to supervision.” 


maintaining or 


lies 


More and more vigilance should be exercised 
in admitting teachers to the service. We are 
accepting the dictum that every child is entitled 
to be taught by a qualified teacher. Therefore, 
it becomes us to guard cautiously the door of 
admission to the Superintendents 
must be frank with one another in giving testi- 


service. 


monials that state exactly their impressions of 
who for them. Normal 
schools, training schools, and colleges should be 


teachers have taught 
equally frank in giving recommendations. In 
school supervision there is but one considera- 
tion involved: Will the teacher recommended 
minister to the best advantage to each child 
under her care? 

The foregoing may be regarded as some of 
the fundamental 


supervision as seen from the superintendent’s 


elements involved in school 


and supervisor’s angle. The classroom teacher 
views the problem from a different aspect. The 
two views converge in the best interests of each 
child. Each child 


common aim. 


individual magnifies their 


The Supervisor as Teacher. 


teacher has a the 


assroom teacher 


The legitimate claim to 
recognition that her worl 
is the basie 
to children. 


to know the 


{ 
Kasac 


element for most effiective service 


She is in pe sition, as no one else, 
pen avenues of possible response 


from them. 


There s no justification for any 
superintendent, principal, supervisor of the pri- 
gram unless sucl nterlerence serves to improve 
subsequent practice or definite promises to do 
S On the tter grounds the supervisor, be it 

perintendent principal supervisor of the pri- 
mary grades, intermediate grades, or supervisor 
r spec S byects, should oceasiona Ly be per- 
mitted to interrupt her program as planned for 
the d S nterruption s| d have the teacl 
er’s consent Che supervisor should be ked up 
On as a tene er 7 ) W presence S 
welcomed for setting up standards I possible 
teach ng CO! I ts nd r en lrage 
ment to both teachers and pupils. Supervisors 
ire not inspectors. ‘Teachers should know when 
t expect them. The should have a definit 
schedule ( f Visit worked out by them so as to 
avoid conflicts f visits to the different build 
ings. ‘Too many supervisors visiting the same 


I ulding on the Same day CaUSe ce 


nfusion and 


consequent dissatisfaction. If such confusion 


Is permitted to continue, the importance of sub 





ject matter is patently placed above the best in- 
terests of pupils. 

The amount of time a supervisor gives to each 
teacher depends upon the teacher’s need of help 
from the supervisor. The occasions on which 
she should give demonstration lessons must be 
It is quite evident that 
the supervisor should have the opportunity to 


left to her judgment. 


This is 
one of the ways in which growth in teaching 
ability may be tested. 


cbserve teachers teach occasionally. 
The supervisor, in teach- 
ing a lesson for a teacher, should aim to con- 
form to the time limit imposed on the regular 
teacher in following daily program. A 
serious criticism can be avoided by the exer- 
cise of such precaution. 


her 


Teachers’ Meetings as Instruments. 

The value of supervision can be greatly en- 
hanced by making proper use of the monthly 
teachers’ meeting by The writer be- 
lieves that the number of teachers’ meetings by 


grades. 


grades in a school should be limited to one a 
month. This maximum should include grade 
meetings in special subjects like music, draw- 
ing, and penmanship as well as such subjects as 
reading, 
history. 


arithmetic, spelling, geography, and 
The number of grade teachers’ meet- 
ings presided over by the superintendent or 
supervisors may easily be made burdensome to 
This avoided by 
limiting the number of such meetings and by 


teachers. situation can be 


planning ahead of the time of their occurrence 
just what subjects are to be emphasized as well 
as what phases of each subject are to be stressed. 
This should be the prerogative as well as the 
duty of the superintendent’s office. The point 


I am trying to emphasize in this connection is 


that supervision should be purposeful and, if so, 


most helpful. Foresightedness in its planning 


should become evident without much delay in 
any school s 


stem. Higher educational stand- 


ards and achievements should result theretrom. 
indeed if a 


rd of commen- 


A teacher’s work must be poor 


supervisor can not find some wo 
dation for both teacher and pupils of some point 
ted. It that 


room special 


or points of excellence n may be 


the appearance of the deserves 


mention or the apparent interest of the pupils 


in their rk N one cares 


for the presence of 
ird for the human element is of 


most mportance 


Specific Help for Improvement. 


Suggest ns Tor mprovement between super- 
visor’s visits should always be the minimum 
and that minimum should be specifically noted 
in written form ke pt | both teacher and super- 
visor. Sx ften teachers claim they were not 
told what was expected of them. It is essential 
that the suggestions offered for the improve- 
ment oft the teache r’s Work shi u d be frank, 
friend] ind firm. “Cireumlocution” is always 
bewildering, is not sincere, and seldom acecom- 


» . ] 
ersonali Con- 


Terence be et the teacher and supervisor 
should be regarded as a conference between 
triends If erly a greements arise, they 
hould be take to the superintendent’ ice 
and the case oper set forth with b parties 


Another matter that needs t be menti 


the supervisor’s taking of notes during her ob 
servatior of “a iCSSOT ta nt o> tne teacher! 
Few teachers, even if experienced. are net un 
nerved by Ge ‘| ne riter had to wu ck rvo the 
agonies of it as a student in the normal school. 


There are few teacher 


take the 


Let us super- 


not 


same attitude toward the matter. 


visors be thankful that some of 


the things we 
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have observed in a classroom have been for- 
gotten by the time the personal conference takes 
place. 

The need of 


definite that no teacher can misunderstand them 


making one’s suggestions so 


has already been pointed out. It is equally im- 
portant that the results of such suggestions be 
checked up on subsequent visits. 

The application of standard tests and meas 
urements finds its greatest utility for this pur- 
For example, pupils are found below the 
The that 
words have been assigned for the spelling les 


pose. 


norm in_ spelling. teacher admits 
son without any suggestions as to their difficul- 
method of 
difficulties. 


teaches for her a spelling lesson in a manner 


ties nor as to the discovering and 


mastering their The supervisor 
approved by modern authorities on the teaching 


When she 


quent visit, a simple test in spelling is 


of spelling. returns for a_ subse- 


in place. 
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Developing Power. 

One of the best helps a supervisor can give a 
teacher is to aid her in developing resourceful- 
ness in dealing with any schoolroom emergency. 
Such emergencies arise when least expected. 
One of my students in training in the Cortland 
Normal School admitted to me at the close of 
the day that she had changed in the middle of 
the recitation period to a written lesson because 


Her 


The day must 


she suddenly found her resources exhausted. 
safety lay in doing what she did. 
be saved at all hazards and to the advantage of 
the teacher. 

The constant aim of all school supervision is 
the development of power on the part of a 
teacher to enable her to become independent, as 
soon as possible, of the supervisor’s guidance 
and direction. Such independence results in 
i] By ofr the 


’ . ’ . . 9 . 
he recognition educational principles in- 


volved in the lesson taught, and in the ability to 
apply such educational principles by the use of 
the most effective technique. 

The possibility of making teaching a profes- 
sion lies in giving each of its members both the 
based on 
Supervision 


theory and the practice that are 


rational educational psychology. 


should early lead teachers to put to this test not 
only their own theory and practice but also 
those of other teachers, including their super- 
In other words, teachers should be led 


to realize upon the completion of their appren- 


V isors. 


ticeship that it is incumbent on them to aid in 
the formation of a profession whose members 
are on an equal plane professionally. So long 
as we aim at a lower standard to be observed by 
those who teach we shall remain members of a 
craft and not a K ffective 


a teaching pro- 


profession. school 
supervision aims to substitute 


fession for a teaching craft. 


Grouping Pupils for Instructional Purposes 


Charles C. Sherrod, George Peabody College for Teachers 


Group instruction in schools as contrasted 


with individual instruction is not a recent idea. 
About 300 years ago (¢ 


one of his prince ples of 


Jomenius | id d wh as 
method that class in 
struction should be substituted for the prevail 
ing individual instruction; that the teacher 
should always address the whole class, 
member profiting by the work of all the others. 


(22 :143).! It 


} 
classroom management 


seems that the nnovation in 
rained very ittle popu- 
larity intil three-quarters of a century later, 
when La Salle 
schem« ot ed ation ror the ste t V of the 


Brethren of the 


The next movement putting emphasis on thi 


phase of classroom management was introduced 
along with man ther provisions for the eco 
nomical mat ment ) 1 ¢ m by I n 
easter in | nd ab L800 v1 

the monitorial system. Dut the first quar 


ter of the ninet 





schools were very popu i! n the | I 

Gradually monitor were replaced | regular 
teachers, and the pupils were arranged in three 
or more groups according to their ability to 


read, Spe ll or cipl er As the urban communities 


became more densely populated these groups 


were further divided and the “graded” school 


became a recognized characteristic of 


school 


of a grade, or more than a grade to a teacher. 


gradually 


our public system, with a grade, a part 


The purpose of this investigation is to ascer 
the best plan or plans of grouping pupils 


grade or a eli 


tain 


in a iss in a modern school in 


desired achieve- 
pupils. But in order to find the 
What as the 


1? stra clional Purposes: 


order to secure maximum or 


ment of the 


answer t best plan 


o the que stion. 


f , 


of aro ping pupils tor 


it will be necessary to find the answer to the 


following questions: 1. What groupings have 
been made and with what results? 2. How 
were the groups selected? 3. How do the re- 


sults obtained in the different plans of grouping 


compare with each other and with those ob- 


tained by groupi n the conventional way of 
having one teacher in charge of 30 to 50 pupils 
reciting as one gr 

The 
found in various published reports 
method and order of 
brief history of special 
(2) three distinct types of 


answers to these questions are to be 


grouping for class pur- 


poses ; grouping ex- 


plained somewhat in detail; (3) five 


Numbers in parentheses ret to the 
at the close of this article. 


bibliography 


And the 


treatment will be: (1) a 


cases, 





irvil compl Vv, give 1 ~ 
trate me as procedurt (4 bri tate 
ment f the tind $s in var $ S er 
experin { ] e hee mad i ( 1 sum 
may i cone 5 3s ] m tnes irces § idied 


I. A Brief History of Grouping Pupils. 


The rst con ehe e plan of rouping 
childrer sa me prov ding for individual 
difference vas inaugurated in St. | Ss] L869 
by Superintendent W. T. Harris. By 1873 he 
had introduced the short-interval system of 
promotion. In the lower grades the pupils were 


promoted every five wert ks. 
Dr. Harris’ own 


It would 
writings that the primary purpose of hi 


appear from 
s scheme 
of promotion was to push the bright pupils and 
thus upper filled; 
ondarily, the plan would be a means of 


keep the erades and, sec- 


F holding 
the bright pupils to their maximum efficiency. 
(1:11-18.) 

By the end of the nineteenth many 
city superintendents had followed the lead of 
Dr. Harris and made some provision for indi- 
But most of 
the schemes placed the emphasis on the sub- 
child. y all 


] 
were developed during this period were known 


century 


vidual differences among children. 


normal Practica the plans that 
by the names of the cities where they originated. 
Some of them were: The St. Louis Plan, Fliz- 
abeth Plan, Pueblo Plan, Cambridge Plan, 
Santa Barbara Plan, Newton Plan, New Rich- 
mond Plan, Batavia Plan, North Denver Plan, 
Portland Plan, Carthage Plan, Baltimore Plan, 
the Double-Tillage Plan, and the Differen- 
Plan. The movement for pro- 
for individual differences among school 


tiated-Course 
viding 
r¢ ceived 


children a new impetus through the 


interest taken in the Binet-Simon Scales and 
their revision. (1) 
In 1916 Elizabeth Woods made a study of 


the flexible promotion schemes for caring for 





children throughout the United 

But the data 
owed that more emphasis was being 
gifted 


questior naire to 


and her possessions. (2). 


placed on the sub-normal than on the 
child. Miss Woods 


every state supe rintendent. to the 


sent a 
superintend- 
Hawaii, Canal Zone, 
pines, Porto Rico, and the 


| Philip- 
District of Colum- 


bia, and to the supe rintendents of every city 


nd town in the United States wit] a popula- 
tion of S000 or more, a tota of SY? letters. 


Definite nswers were received from 41 per cent 


the city superintendents, 31 per cent of the 
state superintendents, and on indred per cent 
I the territ il Superintendents, Of the 549 
cities reporting, 251 had the child: classed 
1 rouped so that prom n could be made 
it me, and 214 hers promoted semi- 
wnnu lrinidad, Col d Aurora, ] 
pron ed ft I mes year; »s | Ss d 
Galesburg, ] ree times a ye St ngton 
Cor every te veeks; Salem, Ore., every six 


nd Huteh- 


and provided 
extra subjects for gifted children; North 
Adams, Mass., divided the ¢ ementaryv col 


ry irse 
into 24 parts (three sections to the grade) and 


: promotions, the bright children com- 


ng the course in seven years. The median 
' an 
classes was 


limited the 


number of pupils n these special 


fifteen. But 


l . ° 
about several cities 


number in a class to eight, and a few others 


permitted only six pupils in a class. 


Summary: Of the 549 cities, 73 per cent 


grouped children so as to use double or elastic 
promotions; five per cent had special classes for 
gifted children 


special] classes for ch 


oniy; seventeen per cent had 


ildren of mixed abilities; 
Six per cent divided their classes into ability 
groups; and 2.9 per cent of them had special 
coach teachers for the slow and the gifted 


pupils. 

Method of selecting the ar ups. The chil: 
dren were selected for the special groups and 
for general grouping almost always on past rec 
ords or teachers’ estimates. Only eighteen cities 
used standardized tests for this purpose, either 
mental or achievement tests. 

II. The Three Outstanding Types of Grouping. 

Of the large number of plans and schemes 
of grouping pupils for class purposes the fol- 
lowing three seem to embody the fundamental 
principles of all grouping: 
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First, the Batavia plan, which was devised 
by former Superintendent Kennedy of Batavia, 
New York, for the purpose of lightening the 
load of some elementary teachers who happened 
Where the class 
became very large, the plan provides for an 


to occupy very large rooms. 


assistant teacher whose duty is to remain in 
the regular room and bring up the stragglers. 
This is a 
struction 


individual in- 


The employ- 


combination between 


and class instruction. 
ment of coach teachers for the purpose of as- 
sisting any pupil whose rate of progress is to 
be accelerated is an application of the Batavia 
Plan. (1 and 19.) 

Seeond. The Cambridge plan provides for 
two parallel courses, originally through grades 
f to the 


four 
and the short 


known as short 


The 


nine, and course 


regular course is 


course. 


divided into four grades—A, B, C, and D; the 
regular course has six grades. By doing the 
work of the short course a child finishes the 
six grades in four years. By completing the 
first two vears in the short course and then 


transferring to the seventh grade, five years are 
the 
fifth 


a bright pupil may 


six grades. By 


for completing 
the fourth, 


require d 
} 
compieting 


2 rades 


then 


and sixth 


of the regular course 


tral sfer to the short course and complete grades 


1 


C and D,:thus completing the work in five 
ears. (1 and 19.) 
Third. The Santa Barbara plan provides for 
1 differentiated course of study containing 
thre roup requirements running through all 
rrades. They are Minimum essentials 
for , v, average course for the medium, 
ent ed course r the fast gr p By 
pupils do 1 vears Wort in i ears 
t ( provides for the ranster tf pupils 
| group to an er a VY time (la d 
ill. Cases Illustrating Present Practice. 
S levelopmer standard tests d 
{ me ds e been applied to 
I r puy S I tte ptt measure 
tive he result ed One I the 
these attempts s made by Elsworth 
e VW 1, Mi raining S 
1a1sS ( ] ) 


ed thr e first s rades 
In September, 1918, the children of grades 
I-VI ed in three groups in each 
g cording to their abilities as determined 
st ford Revisior the Binet tests for 
g | d II, and by various eduecationa 
Ue nd teacher idgments for grades III 
VI The gi ips in each grade were known as 
A ( B (middl and C (slow) groups. 
A ditter ated course of study was provided 


t eep each group working at full capacity. 
lt is agreed that a child showing more or less 
il I t il his group was to be shifted to his 


] 


Under child 


proper place. this plan every 
d do a year’s work in a year’s time and be 
promoted at the end of the year. 

Sinee the first and second grades only were 
five! the mental tests, and since the second 
grad ent itself to measuring the results of 

ement by ise of the standardized read- 
ests, on the second grade will be con- 
i here The second grade was grouped 


rouy Children G. Ai I. Q. 


7 6-3 to 7-8 105-126 
g 6-8 to 9-0 85-134 


Not given Not given 80-111 


lo measure the progress of the children, the 
Gn Oral Reading Tests and the Starch Silent 
{ ¢ Tests were given in March and again 
May, 1919. Below are the average scores for 
Mar ind for May and the per cent of gain 
by « h group in both the oral and the silent 
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EDWARD A. 
Superintendent of 


MURPHY, 


Schools, 


Jersey City, N. J. 

Mr Murphy, who has succeeded the late Dr Snyder as 
head of the Jer City school system, has been connected 
vith the school many years. He has successively and 
uceessfully filled the positions of principal, supervisor and 

tant superintendent of schools e is a native of New 
Jersey and hok idemic and professional degrees from 
New Yor Ur é ity He hi: been active for many years 
n the New Jersey rganizaticn of Superintendence. 
Oral Reading Ability. 
Per cent 
March May gain 
Grome A. ..s.. sa ae 72.7 26.0 
ROU: Wade ve cae 17.2 53.35 13.1 
SPOGD Gicisccccs ss 8 50.8 15.4 


Silent Reading Ability. 
Per cent 


March May gain 
Group A, Rate ....152 if 13% 
, Comp 100 % 100% 0 
Group B, Rate 109.7 73 57 
Comp. ... 96% 100% 4 
Group C, Rate 69 91 30 
Comp. Tit 92.7 % 20 % 
Lowry ac nts tor the rge per cent of gain 
n the vel ! 3 some instances by the 
fact that it s necessat for administrative 
reasons, tf I p ¢ I ! erms t } S 
eal age [1 rther ex] ned that by co 
sideri v those pupils in group A with I Q’s 
above 120, the combined progress in oral and 
silent reading was 28 per cent for the two 
months; those from 100 119 made a progress 
of nine per cent, al d those below 100 a progress 
of six per cent. 
Conclusions Dr. Lowry made the following 
observations from his experiment: 
1. The slow group was just as happy as any 
other group. 
2. There was real competition within the 
groups 
3. There was a true spirit of cooperation. 
t, That bright students are ne eded as a stim- 
ilus to the slow is not true. 
5. The organization is more difficult to make 
than the old way. 


6. The 
was that the greatest advantage was not so much 
the the school 
changed attitude of the children toward the 


school 


unanimous j idgment of the teachers 


progress made in work as in 


and toward each 


otner. 
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Case II. All VII-B in Cleveland, 
Ohio, schools. (16.) Dr. Theisen undertook to 
determine the relative progress of achievement 
in certain subjects of groups of children of 
various intelligence levels of seventh grade pu- 
pils. 


classes 


In this problem the class, or group, is 
the unit. 


The procedure: All VI-A pupils in the Cleve- 
land schools were given the Illinois Intelligence 
Test just before the close of the semester in 
January, 1921. In some cases weight was given 
to previous school records, and administrative 
The results 
of the tests were tabulated by classes, and the 


necessities entered to some extent. 


records were arranged according to the class 
all were ar- 
ranged in groups on the basis of their intelli- 
gence scores as follows: 


ea Those 


intelligence score. Then classes 


with score of 82 and above in 


group I. 


2. Between 72 and 82 ir 


group IT. 


3. Between 67 and 72 ir 


group III. 
group IV. 


and 62 in group V, and 


1. Between 62 and 67 in 
5. Between 52 
6. Those below 52 in group VI. 


The number of classes in the different groups 


ranged from nine to fifteen, as may be seen 
from the table below. 
At the end of the semester in June, 1921, the 


following educational tests 
classes: 


Monroe 


Language 


in all 
Stone Reasoning Test in arithmetic; 


were given 


Reading Tests, Form II; and Charter’s 
Test. The results were tabulated and 

the me dian class scores dete rmined. 

the table 


of the median class in each group. 


tic, the 


The seores given in are the scores 


In arithme- 


1) 


| ? ° 
the lowest intelligence 


group score d L.6, whi e the 


median class in 
median class in the 
highest intelligence group scored 7.0, a differ- 


ence eq livalent approximate to one and a half 
years’ progress. In reading, the difference in 
comprehension and rate in groups I and II is 
equivalent to more than two years’ work. Thus 


the average class of the brightest group was at 


least three se mesters ahe ad of the average class 


of the dullest group 


Con 0? Dr. Theisen drew the follow- 
ng « sions from the data set forth above 
ind from his observations based upon the ex- 
periment: 

1. The evidence was sufficient to justify the 
policy of grouping pupils on the basis of ability. 


But he 


records. 


standard test 
the child be 


advised that scholarship, 
of 


and general maturity 


taken into consideration. 
2. The and 


socially mature, should finish the course in less 


brightest group, if physically 


time. 


3. There should be a differentiated course of 
study 
lower-than-average groups. 


1. Achievement 


for the average, better than-average and 


standards for of 


groups 


various intelligence levels are needed. 

Case III. Sectioning in the University of 
Iowa. (12.) 

Of several colleges and universities in the 


United States sectioning classes on the basis of 


] 


ability, lowa is chosen as typical. 


Scores by Intelligence Groups. 


Illinois Median Med. Stone Monroe Reading Charter’s 
Int. Score Int. Score Age Arith. Comp. tate Language 
2 eee 86 12.7 7.0 (12)* 32.3 (11) 133 (10) 21.1 (12) 
72-82 75 12.8 7.6 (13) 26.8 (13) 133 (10) 18.8 (12) 
ea 69 13.1 6.1 ( 9) 23.8 (18) 137 ( 7) 16.7 ( 8) 
a i es ge 65 13.2 5.1 (15) 23.6 (12) 115 ( 9) 15.8 (12) 
nn saweess 56 13.3 5.1 (15) 21.5 (12) 115 ( 3) 14.0 (14) 
eer GO ccccewes 18 13.7 1.6 (10) 18.0 (19) 101 ¢ 3) 3.8 (10) 


*Figures in parentheses 


indicate classes represented. 
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For several years Dr. Seashore has divided 
the students of his classes into three groups, 
known as high, middle, and low, the middle 
being as large as the other two together, making 
four sections in the subject. The case in point 
provides for all Psychology I students to recite 
at the instructors are in 


charge of the four sections. 


same hour. Four 
The groups, or sections, are formed after a 
few days of general procedure and testing. In 
addition to the results of the tests, grades and 
ranks in the schools are used in 
making the classification. 
announcement that the original 
tentative and subject to readjustment on the 
basis of achievement at the end of each month 
of the school year. 
Dr. Seashore offers the follow- 


ing as the advantages of such grouping: 


preparatory 
There is a standing 


sectioning is 


( fon clus 10ONs . 


1. It keeps each pupil at his highest level 
of achievement. 

2. It results in the setting up of fair stand- 
ards for quantity, quality, content and method 
of work. 

3. This in turn establishes a fair basis for 
praise and blame. 

4. It creates a good morale in the class. 

5. There is a larger output at all three levels. 

6. It gives poor students a fair chance, in- 
stead of being a hardship. 

7. It serves as a means of discovering and 
encouraging the good and superior students. 

The report gave no evidence of there having 
been a quantitative measurement of the achieve- 
ment of the students. 


Case IV. 


Involves 72 classes and 2,535 pupils 


in Grades II, V, and VII in the Chicago 
schools. (20.) 
This experiment was carried on by the 


Bureau of Educational Research, University of 
1920-21. The 


some of the 


Illinois, during the school year 
Director of the Bureau 
would affect 
But the method and proce dure are 


sets out 
factors which the validity of the 
experiment. 
about as sound as one will find in this type of 
experiment. 


This was an attempt “to determine 
effect 


certain school subjects of three plans of sec- 


Purpose. 


the relative upon the achievements in 


class’ 18 meant the total 


tioning a class.” By 
number of pupils assigned to a teacher where 


no departmental teaching is done. 


Plan 


as a single unit; 


} } 


of Sectioning: 1. leaching the class 


2, dividing the class into two 


approximately equivalent groups as to intelli- 
gence; 3, dividing the class into three approxi 
mately equivalent groups as to intelligence. 
Under the first plan all pupils recite or all study 


half 


half study, 


under the 
while the 


at the same time; second plan, 


the pupils recite other 


and vice versa; under the third plan, one-third 


of the class recites while the other two-thirds 
study. Under the last plan pupils have more 
time for study and less time for reciting than 
under the other plans. 

The pup were divided into six experimen 
tal groups of classes as follows: 

Group |. Classes taught as a single section 
during the first semester and as three sections 
dur ng the see nd semester. 

“Group Il. Classes taught as three sections 


during the first semester and as one section 


during the st cond semester. 
“Group III. Classes taught section 
during the first semester and 
during the second semester. 
“Group IV. Classes taught 
during the first semester and as one 
during the second semester. 


as one 


as two sections 


as two sections 
section 
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“Group V. Classes taught as two sections 
during the first semester and as three sections 
during the second semester. 

“Group VL. 


during the first semester and as two sections 


Classes taught as three sections 


during the second semester.” 

There were thirty classes in the second grade 
with 975 pupils having complete records for the 
year* 24 classes in the fifth grade with 90 pu- 
pils having complete records for the year; and 
eighteen classes in the seventh grade with 659 
pupils having complete records for the year. 
These classes were in sixteen different elemen- 
tary schools. 

The mental tests used for selecting the pupils 
were the Pressey Primer Scale in the second 
Intelligence 
These were given 

The educational 


grade, and the Illinois General 
Seale in the other grades. 

only at beginning of the year. 
tests used were the Pressey Seale of Attainment 
No. 1 in the second grade; and Monroe’s Stand- 
ardized Silent Revised, Mon- 
roe’s General Survey Seale in Arithmetic, and 
Arithmetie, 
seven. 


Reading Tests, 


Buckingham’s Problem Seale in 


and 2, in 


Divisions 1 grades five and 
Of the achievement tests Form 1 was given in 
October, and Form 1 


given again in May. 


Form 2 in February, 
Since the complete results may 
the brief is 


Conclusion: 
the tables 
taken, only the conclusions seem necessary here. 
Although the director of the bureau 
convinced that the experiment was conclusive 


be seen in from which 


was not 
as to the best method of sectioning a class, he 
makes the following observations: 

“The facts presented and the errors they in- 
clude appear to justify the conclusion that there 
is no evidence of greater achievements being 
made by pupils when taught in classes organ- 
ized on the basis of one plan of sectioning than 
in classes organized on a different plan of sec 
tioning.” 

IV. Statement of Findings in Other Places. 

Pintner and Noble obtained best results in 


grades I and L] by 
‘oups. The 


a4 nto three 
group with I. Q 


110. and the 


Repeaters in the grade and any dé 


d \ iding cla 


Tri ntal gr first above 
110, the second, from 90 to hi 
be low 90. 


moted pupils were put in the upper group. In 


iddition to the regular classes the sch main 
tained an ungraded « s of 16 pupils of \ 
I. Q. fron gerade RAsJ 

In Jackson, Micl pupils are grouped in 
reguiar ¢ ( d es There are 
four types pecial classes besides se for 
the | l, de and anem The il ( ed 
the ngraded,” the “opportunity t LUX 
ial d the “speed” classe Che ungraded 
classi re for the feeble-minded; the oppor 
tunit ( ( e tor the ey (al e 14) 
pupils who ea r degre menta (10 
year ind al ( wh e behind pedagogicalls 
the au ry « es are for the mer y 1 
fer t] eed classes are for t e of sup 
rior ability and attainments, who are selected 
by tests m grades 1l-a to V-A, and must not 
fall below the 85th percentile. (9.) 

In Galesburg, [lin the seventh grade 
pupils are put into one building and divided 
Into ¢ ht sect n the basis of al ity. Che 
course of stud s differentiated from minimum 
essentials for the lowest group to a very muc!] 
enriched course for the highest. Provisions ars 
made for readjustments at any time. After 
three months, the results (though subjective) 
were almost phe nomenal as to interest, indus- 
try, and school spirit. (8.) 

In Detroit each grade is divided into three 


groups at the beginning of the semester. The 
groups are called A, B, and C. Approximately 
twenty per cent of the class is in the A group, 


60 per cent in the medium, or B group, and 


twenty per cent of the poorest in the C, or low- 
est group. Soon after the classes get under 
way a small number of pupils who are unable 
to keep up in group C become candidates for 
a special group. Special advanced classes in 
grades VII and ¥ELs. composed of the upper 
ten per cent of group A making the highest 
(11.) 


In Los Angeles there are regular classes, un- 
tn) 


scores, are formed and given extra work. 


graded and adjustment rooms, and development 
rooms. The ungraded and development rooms 
have both superior and defective pupils. From 
these rooms, the pupils, after a stay of thirteen 
weeks on the average, are sent to development 
rooms, or returned to regular classes, or ad- 
vanced one or more grades. In one of these 
periods about twenty per cent of the pupils 
averaged 5.08 times as much progress as regular 
Educational tests 
were used for measuring results. (18.) 

Only 6.7 per cent of 221 unselected high 
schools in the United States used mental tests 


yupils in the regular grades. 
I gz x 


for classifying pupils into superior, average and 
inferior groups. Of 84 schools having intelli- 
gence-level sections, and these were based on 
previous class records, only 32 had differen- 
tiated courses of study. (5.) 

Some of the colleges and universities section- 
ing classes on the basis of ability, similar to 
the manner set out by Dr. Seashore above, are 
Smith College, Purdue University, University 
of Missouri, Montana State College of Agri- 
culture, Princeton University, Vassar College, 
Denison University, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, and William and Mary College. (21.) 

V. Summary of Conclusions. 

In attempting to answer the questions set out 
at the beginning of this paper temptations to 
make other than bearing 
directly on this study were in evidence. But 


observations those 


from the data presented in the source material, 
it would 


conclusions: 


appear sound to draw the following 
instruc- 
Recent 
rding to ability 


1. Classes have been grouped for 


tional purposes in a multitude of ways. 


tendency is toward grouping ace 


into dul medium. and bright groups, with a 


} 


strong tendency toward placing a small per cent 


of the very superior pupils in one group and a 


very small per cent of the dullest in another 
group. 

2. The simplest possible division demands 
two sections to each grade according to the 
ability of the pupils, one section above the 


3. Better gross results are obtained when 
pupils are grouped on the basis of intelligence 
eV s -than when geri ped 1! the conventional 
va The more hom geneous the gt p the 
better the res ts seem t hye 

1. Formerly, pupils were selected for the 


groups on the basis of judgments. 


More ree ntly they have been selected for groups 


in the grades on the basis of mental tests, or 
mental tests and teachers’ judgments, with a 
strong tendency toward the addition of educa- 
tional tests. But in the high school and the 
college and university informal tests and teach- 
ers’ judgments are the prevailing means of 
selection. 

’ Recent tendency in all types of schools is 
toward a diff rentiated course of study for the 
average, the above-average and the below-av- 
erage groups, each doing a year’s work in a 


year’s time. 
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Simplified School Accounting—vir 


The purpose of cost accounting is to compare 
the cost of units under different conditions with 
the object of either reducing the costs or im- 
proving the quality of the units. But to be of 
any practical value such comparisons must be 
made under conditions which can be thoroughly 
studied. If we do not know the quality of the 


teaching in one district as compared with an- 


other district, a comparative statement of unit 
eosts is of little value. Every school system 


presents within itself abundant opportunity for 


the comparison of unit costs but not every 


school district superintendent has seized this 
opp rtunity or mm de the best of a and it is 
the purpose of this article to indicate in a 


st how a start may be made 


towards securing cost information which 1s 
mporta to seh boards and com- 


When entering upon a discussion of public 
education costs, we are ta nching on a sea the 
( ch are almost limited The 


‘ : ' — 
whether in the whole field of cost 


there is a phase more interesting 


than that concerned with schools and eduea- 
t reanizations generally. But, this fact 
I Imitted, we have no t discov 
d 3 n the cost of 

¢ I i¢ d subjects of which it can 
( entire satisfactory and leaves 
lesired. Probably the most note 

empt t t was ever made in the his 

nis tior 3; in 1912 when 
Ma Si Committee issued a 
rep tn ( > ~ sties 

| Tr Y 3 But a 
e evel ind 

} t ( intr 

pl ( This is t 

( ( ( red t 
é ( S 
d rormer I cles of 
Se1 1 u y 

‘ cost I ad 

! r l 

d I ever, 
1 big scale 

ed litional expense 
’ ‘ ‘ } = 

l d rie lid { neces 

re e « | cle that 

- 1 or 1 not be stified 
\ int pape ! ! r the 
{ t - Cl! d I ( iré 
I I te poor a 
Y 3 e eost counting methods 

ter 1s now mitting, must be 
the sim] f the records 

discussed in previous numbers. 

VI of this sei Ss we saw how charges 
d S S vere ( ‘lleeted and 
I the s edger; this gives us the 
‘uction, operating, and mazinte- 

What we now require to 

L eost of each unit which fulfills the 
f the school. In elementary or pri- 

; this can be brought down to 

hh s¢ 3 it is usual to make sub- 
e unit of comparison. To obtain this 

on we must not go outside the expense 

r ded against the school in the school ledger, 
must “break down” ali the ¢ rpense re 

( 1 in the schoo] ledger if we are to get as 

ne s possible to accurate unit costs. 

cost statements are of little value for 

I tical administrative purposes. The most 


Arthur J. Peel, C. P. A. 


effective cost record is that which can be ob- 
tained monthly. In Exhibit “A” the writer has 
shown a form of cost sheet which is very simple 
in character and not difficult to operate. When 
used for high schools the subject would be in- 
dicated instead of the grade, otherwise the form 


would be the same. Where teachers are in- 
structing in more than one grade, the salary 


expense must, of course, be obtained by pro- 


ration. The charges for school supplies and 
textbooks are obtained from the individual 
school stock records. The total of this charge 


for the month will not equal the total charge 


in the school ledger for books and supplies, for 
the reason that the ledger charge is for value 
transferred from the district stock to the school 
stock; until supplie S and books are issued from 


} 


the school stores they cannot be absorbed in 


the expense; the difference between the aceumu- 


lated expense recorded on the cost sheets and 


the total value of supplies reflected in the school 
ledger account, would represent the value of 
stock on hand. The “other expense” under cost 
of instruction would include all expense other 
than salaries and supplies chargeable under 


“instruction” in the school ledger. 


The figures for the classes of expense pro 
V di 1 under her chool ex pe se” have their 
sources n the sel | ledger in columns with the 
same cap s those sl vn on the cost sheet. 
General idministrati 


mm,” ete, will inelude 


welfare, fixed charges, and auxiliary agencies. 
We must now face the real problem in con 
nectio1 h this and eve rm of cost record 
nat has yet | Cll ley d ror secnoo} purposes. 
It be 1 d it have practically only 
t ( ses of ¢ charges, that is to say, 
dire , he ed to 
pe é rrade bears its 
r timate propo! q er expenst 
‘ ( ri e at 
( j ( eETté 3 () t } e112 
therefore { ( or 
" | \\ é | ‘ 1) 2A 
( charged 
t : proratil I d be very 
¢ ! Ll col ed ad sion at&t 
} rite I t mseit, 
é Tl s i yuld 
| { ( if en pp Ing the 
MONTHLY 
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various classes of expense in such a manner as 
to charge each grade with a fair percentage of 
such expense. 


Personal service constitutes the major ex- 
pense in public school work and it is usually 
possible to apportion this on the basis of time, 
where the service is distributed over more than 
one unit. For instance, a physical training 
instructor might not give an equal share of his 
or her time to each grade, in which case it 
would be manifestly unfair to prorate his or 
her salary on the basis of the number of pupils 
On the other hand, the cost of 
entertainments, lectures, 


in each grade. 
and other similar ob- 
jects can be prorated on no other basis than on 
the number « 


f pupils in each grade, on the 
assumption that the greater the number of pu- 
pils who avail themselves of these educational 
privileges, the greater is the share of expense 
to each unit. But this may be quite wrong! 
A lecture may be attended by ninety per cent 
of @rade VIII and only sixty per cent of grade 
VII, and no one may attend from the lower 
grades. The difficulty is self-evident and the 
vriter must leave it to each individual super- 
intendent to work out for himself, if he is in- 


covers the salary of the 
principal, is another form of expense which 

is of time, but 
sciner $0 hes a Seana 
spend in and for 


each grade or room? Failing this, proration 
n the ba the number of pup in attend- 

ance in each grade is the only alternative. 
When we come to the matter of operating 


xpense, we discover that 


neither the tin no. Ltt ince basis are 
fair methods of distribution Light, heat and 
powe! d similar ense may only 
be correctly distributed on the basis of area, or 
floor space; but here as , to f w this plan 
ly tate a col lerable amount of pre- 
minary work wh t ever hool super- 
— : red dertal The writer 
I erever possi- 
e, t be don ‘ needs only 
to be done ne to estal h the percentage of 
ghting nd eating expense chargeable to 
n conditior are such that 
' 4 
OST SHEET 
SmeetT No 
f ’ RM RECT 6 } cost 
} } = 


a ; oe —_, - a = — Naw 


EXHIBIT B—DAILY EXPENSE SHEET. 
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q 
graded classes are not permanently located and _ In the first place, this form of cost record per- In one of his stories, “Cressy,” Bret Harte 
are continually shifting from one room to an- mits of a comparison by grades in all, or any has told how the children come to school of a 
other, there is no question but what another group of schools. Then the entire cost of op- morning and find the master waiting for them. 
' basis must be found. Thus we are driven back erating the school can be compared with other “They came in their usual desultory fashion— 
to the pupil attendance basis. schools. Comparisons can be made in many the fashion of country school children _the 
itiik <cttaieetten” nh sh che oo “*T* of the per capita pupil cost. world over; a few hand-in-hand, others driven 
. , . ahead of or dragged behind their elders; some 
traneous charges must be apportioned on the Standardization of school accounting, espe- i dunes: snuiia aan vaeanmk 
pupil attendance basis on the assumption that cially in its relation to cost finding, would be nn In net a “hy cw : aaah tains a ha :. 
the greater the number of pupils in school the of inestimable value to state educational pont —— , 2 ‘dent ons Pa 7 ‘it 3 hehie : 
more expensive the administration cost; this is authorities. The statistical labors of state and aS + het = Peo sy “ s hogan | 
true only in a measure, however. federal education offices are very seriously cigs Pi re een tasntagh betel ee ied , 
= : . beniiansteel baneene of lock of welleraite of in unexpected places along the road after vague | 

’ The reader must not feel discouraged, how accounting methods used in school districts detours seemingly going anywhere and every- 
ever, because we have uncovered the weak points — -  . . 4’ where but to school.” 
in cost accounting. It is much better to know — and towns, and their value as records Sd ' . 
oe PS A IP sien te Gn tee = which to base policies is seriously open to _ Roaring ( amp, made famous by this writer, 
i adeiiin Caen vals Cen 6 stele of tion will only come when sufficient evidence is just at this point near the schoolhouse the river 
alae eiiedene Medbien Unies alee sed enat forthcoming from individual boards and school was crossed by means of an old ferryboat. The ( 
28 wos nase their limitations. Qn the other authorities which taken collectively furnishes a skipper herded his cargo aboard, mules, cattle, 
Sie ditailien hie aittnints: tn advtes tela demonstration of the effici ney of a system of wagons, persons and what not, and then ground ( 

) ee ai Sais medias Whe eens bookkeeping acceptable t0 the greatest number them across by an old windlass that he turned 

with eost data which has been built up from = achoo! author — throughout i —-! bs _— ] —— pte eg = — . 
sound records, is in an unenviable position, for bee wee convinced from his experience the school term was Bret Harte. 
with all their limitations, cost statements are and practice that the OVE towards better ac One night during a terrific windstorm the 
the greatest weapons, offensive and defensive, counting ae school aprenneriang? must come old ferryboat snapped its cable and drifted out | 
ie the hands of the echocl superintendent to- from the school men themselves; it can never to sea where it met a spectacular finish. Now 
day. Another fact which is worth consideration be imposed by any outside authority, state or) the river is spanned by a large steel railroad 
‘= that 1 knowledge of the problems of cost fed ral. Attempts have been made frequently bridge. Bret Harte’s little red brick schoolhouse ( 
accounting is the first step towards a solution by state officers to force school boards to adopt is much the worse for use and wear, and it will 
of some of those problems. Some of the prob- 4 uniform method of keeping books of account, 0t be many years until, like the ferryboat, it 

lems stated exist, or do not exist, according to but the results have not been encouraging. In will live in memory only. Burneyville itself : 

) local conditions and circumstances. some cases the fault has been entirely with the Burneyvi - ao EROES, for - has just been ab- ( 

We must now consider the method by which  ‘ iforen thority in trying to impose upon <p os the thriving railroad terminal of : 
the figures which are incorporated in the the a ready hard-worked local officers, a system innit : : 

: “monthly cost statement.” are collected and of accounting whieh would be admirable for a WHEN TO KEEP CHILDREN AT HOME. ( 

accumulated during the month. In industrial commercial house, or a wealthy community The Wis — State Board of Health has Ge- 
concerns the instrume nts by which cost sheets WiLere thi revenue { Zz ] admin stratl Tl a a ole dre = ace he poe pg tags toes 

d are built up are the invoice register, labor tick- is sufficient to engage the services of a1 expert oO - ss. It writes , e 
ets and material tickets. In school accounting accountant. but which is tot vy unftitted for a Keep this child at home it must not go to : 
they are the invoice register, distributed pay superintendent away p in some wild mountair scl next Monday nor at any other time: . 
rolls and filled requisitions. All “overhead” 4q strict. or buried arenas 1-time . con I with a i : 
expense is reflected through the journal. In yyy, 2. The d with a rasl I 
order to simplify this work of recording expense The child with a fever : 
in such a manner as to make the preparation BRET HARTE’S CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 1. The child with a coug! ' 
of the cost sheets an easy operation, the writer In his varied career in California, Bret Harte 3 r hild h a sore throat 
has di iwh up a “daily expense sheet” for each taught several months in the school at B rnev- 6 Phe dw i sw ng I ts i 
grad The capacity of this record is one yille. This was a typical Schoolhouse of the i. The ild that fails to eat its breakfast 
month, or 31 days. It can be made up daily, better type, built of brick and furnished far ™ a MNCS; 

\ in part, and is sufficiently elastic in form to better than the average western schoolhouse. 8. 7 a Se - 

: meet almost any local condition. The daily [ater the little village developed on the banks . eo ee on 
attendance fier and the “instruetion” ex of he Stanislaus. It 1 named Burnevy 1] ai ' A WILE WEOPINE ri -e ; . 
pense should be entered up each day, but the 
balance of the classified expense can be entered 
as totals at the end of the month ‘hese sheets | 
are in the nature of working sheets and are of - 

no permanent value when once the details have ; 

i been reflected on the “monthly cost sheet.” <As 

; to whether the daily sheet should be made up 
in the school, or in the office of the superin 
tendent, is dependent entirely on loeal condi 

' tions. ‘There are certain charges which could 
not be entered by the school principal, such as : 

g operating costs and maintenance charges; these ' 

; would be available only in the office of the 
superintendent or secretary. Then, of course, | 
all overhead charges must be made in the office 

of the superintendent. 











Now as t the final d sposition of cost sheets. 
It has already been pointed out that the record 
or the hed costs Of anv one school 1s of ? . 
little value; nothing is to be gained by a com- f ' 
parison of 1 t of grade II with grade V, 5 (CU 
for exampie, t I Ss a very vital connec ' 
tion between the cost of grade IT in school 13, 
with grade II in s 11, and with the ex 
tensive and : such S VE 
have provided nh the monthly st sheet, we can ’ : Pa 


_ { - : " 4 a4 
readily put our finger on something that tells : we . j ; : 
4 — Sar 


a story. , y rey 
The development wi in folio. from tl} 3 r 


ii 





accumulation of monthly st sheets from all 








the schools in the district, is aln ORNIA SCHOOLHOUSE WHERE BRET HARTE TAUGHT. 
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The Qualifications of the Chief State School Official 


The incumbent of the office of the chief state 
school official makes the office largely what it is. 
If its occupant is poorly qualified, or not of 
good will, or both, the office will not realize its 
highest potentialities, be the legislation pertain- 
ing to it ever so enlightened and its opportun- 
ities for service ever so great. 


incumbe nt, on the other hand, will overcome all 


A well-equipped 


obstacles and will make, as did Horace Mann in 
the pristine days of the office, in spite of great 
difficulties, the office function to its fullest in 
the development of a great state system of edu- 
cation. 

What, the 
quired for holding the office, 
tant, 


who now hold office and 


then, are legal qualifications re 
and more impor- 
what are the actual qualifications of those 
of those who have held 
office in recent years ¢ These que stions will 
First, let us the 


legal qualifications required. 


the 


be answered herewith. note 


Legal Qualifications. 
Few states require any legal qualifications ex- 
cept those of an age and residence type for hold 


ing the office in question. And requirements 


such as those just mentioned are not difficult to 
meet, for all that is necessary is for the candi 
date for the office to possess a certain age, now 
s 25 years, and to have lived in the state 


a few years, now usually two or five, next pre 


ced election Sinee practically any eitizen 
( ad meet these requirements they appear 
valueless. They can be accounted for on the 
gr d that, in every case, they are constitu 


tional requirements and apply to all 


The 


educational 


popularly 


- ‘ 
elected state otheers alike few states that 


req re qua ifications of at nature 


p! le for them by statute Che requirements 
for the rious states and the manner of deter 
mining them, whether by constitution or by 
statute, are displayed in Table I 

| rder that a better picture ma be had o! 
the situation, the practices of th rious states 
r liz the legal qualit tions re uired for 
holding the office are summarized in Table II. 


TABLE No. II. 


Summary of the various kinds of legal eligibility 
requirements for holding the office of chief 
state school official, 1923.’ 

No. of 
Is f qualifications States 
ons ; ea ee 3 | 


2. Requirir qualifications of an age or resi 


§ Requiring professional qualifications of one 
of the illowing types see See Meee we 
Sel experience only e* os oees 2 
b—Either college graduation or school ex 
perience only : os 3 
e—College graduation, plus school experience 
plus a teaching certificate only ‘ 2 
( lege graduation, plus school experience 
e—Highest grade of state certificate only.... 2 
f—tlighest grade of state certificate, plus 
gkchool experience only ° es : 
g— ege graduation, plus graduate work 
plus school experience only...........+++5 1 
h—l issified 5 
3 | i ——rerrrrrrrryr: Tr rey Te erin ta rT 48 
Lhe ibove tab ilations make evide nt that the 


> I e no common pra¢ ce reg 
q ‘ations which the holder of the office must 
n general, it is the policy to permit 
{ elect or select the holder of the office 
t er! hat constitutes qualifications 
few, if any, states have what might be 
ti | a standard eligibility requirement. 
M nd has the highest requirement that can 


the state superintend- 
ent f schools “shall be an « x pe rienced and com- 


pet t educator; he shall be 1 graduate of a 


standard college, have not less than two years 

+ ° ¥ ? 

( fic academic and professional graduate 
tabulations for Idaho and Wyoming, only 

tl te superintendents of public instruction are 


Ward G. Reeder, Ohio State University. 


TABLE No. I. 


Legal qualifications required for holding the offi ce of chief state school official, also the manner 
in which these qualifications are fixed, 1923.’ 


How the 
State Legal qualifications required qualifications 
— a a are fixed 
SE Oe EET _, Citizen of the U. S. for 7 years; 25 years of age, and a resident of the 
state 5 years next preceding election........ in¢é606¢%ebieb Oso cease’ Constitution 
APIBONE 2 cccccccccccccceces Male, 25 years of age; 10 years a citizens of the U. S. and a citizen of 
MN ah oa le ni the state 5 years next preceding election 00 C0 on On NON 2690040060000006 Constitution 
21 years of age; a practical school man; and a qualified elector........ Statute 
telt : POO acénesuense0edeseeseeeds 6609646060 604000008 Tr Cc i j 
CEE -dwavtas tivedapeee ‘ , : S . teers esesees onstitution 
ot ene 1) years of age; a citizen of the Lf S., and a resident of the state 2 
Pee eee eee : WOOTS BONE DUCROEEME GOO eOGks 00:0.0:0560 066 h0k 00 rides 0660600006 Statute 
COUMGUEENEE. 2460 6ese0d0edea NODC... . cer eecccccesecncccccscssucessseesssesecseesssssessersersesseeesseceseeseseseeees 


Graduate of a standard college; have also not less than 5 years’ experi 
ence in teaching and administration; and have other qualifications 
as may be required by the state board of education.. .. Statute 

None Cove eseces ee ceeecese . eereve . ee eoeesese 

Man of high educational standing; diploma from college, university or 
normal! 5 " supervisory experience; 30 age 


Delaware 


Wie 8. 8 SE AS ROS ERS Oe 
Georgia 


YoTUTTT TTT yy eee school or 5 vears years of Statute 


Idaho 25 years of age; citizen of the U. S., and a resident of the state 2 years 

i tree eeeees coveccesece MERE PECCORIRE GIOCEIORs coc ccccsccceccsessoesss 9665660600000005 4050089 Constitution 
a—superintendent of pub Must be engaged in educational work; hold a life or state certificate, 

lic instruction and also have a diploma from an approved normal school or uni 














WORT iasces ieesh004 680040082 OES ERE RCER EE OOP ese eES ouen Statute 
; —— : Shall be chosen upon merit and because of his special fitness to propose 
b ee of edu _ and execute beneficial educational policies....... _— Statute 
7 Nb os 95464650000 500 0k 4a as eck ne 5h OB 600 88 6eus Febeus 
Tilinois soecccseseesesese 
eg Re: ere ere ee ‘ee peeeas as Sens , ‘ oa . ris taseeed vexees 
— ** seereeerh vears’ experience in teaching or superintending: also be a graduate of 
. a college normal, or university having a four-year course beyond 
es QOS 0:n.0.b5 046600 0s 000006 6560065006665004000562 04 080 00bneeeebant Statute 
» ; None 640006000000 0800080005 »s , ae soeetbse ; , vweTT eer Te 
KANSAS oo. ce eeeeereeeeeees 30 years of age, and a resident of the state 2 years next preceding 
Kentucky election : : : Se .... Constitution 
ok Cee BOG Bee GE Ge Ben 620 40bb4 6685606606 cans baek bebe ekseesace Constitution 
Louisiana seven None ; ; ee ad 
+ nace HF wi beltaats ‘Shall be an experienced and competent educator; graduate of a standard 
; college or the equivalent: have had not less than years of special 
academic or professional graduate preparation in a standard univer 
sity: also 7 years’ experience in teaching or administration Statute 
None . 
ar ae ema ‘Graduate of a university, college, or normal of good standing; and at_ 
— least 5 years’ experience as a teacher or superintendent Statute 
atinnescts Educational attainment and breadth of experience in the administration 
. : of public education and of the finances pertaining thereto Statute 
Mississippl 25 years of age and a citizen of the state 5 years next preceding — , 
election ° . Constitution 
Shall not be interested in any book publishing company or school 
supply house ‘ Statute 
Missouri Male citizen of the U. S.; 30 years of age and a resident of the state 5 
, aPererrr try vears next preceding his election Constitution 
en oO years of age; citizen of the U. S., and a resident of the state 2 years ; 
next preceding election Constitution 
Hold a state certificate recognized by the state board of education: or 
be a graduate of a college, university, or normal recognized by the 
state board ; Statute 
Nebraska 4 certificate equal to the highest grade of certificate which the state 
superintendent is authorized to issue osaceceeeegs Statute 
Noweda Shall be a graduate of a standard college or university, shall hold a 
: Nevada teacher's certificate of the high school grade, and shall have 
had at the time of his election not less than forty-five months of 
cessful teaching experience at least twenty months of which shall 
have been in the State of Nevada ; Statute 
— 7 : Skilled executive officer who shall have had training and experience in 
New Hampshire educational work Statute 
None 
— dc . se eeeeeee 0 vears of age citizen of the 1 S.. and a resident of New Mexico con 
t 1 for 5 years next preceding election; also be a trained and 
expe enced educator Constitution 
New York — 
Ni h Carolina as . 6 ‘ ‘ ; 
North Dakota > yea of age citizen of the T S ind a qua ed er ‘ Constitution 
PAREN S]} hold the highest zg e of her ertifica ed by the state Statute 
Ont Sha I be nterested 1 any book pul shing company Statute 
Oklahoma ‘Male citizen over 30 years of age sha l e been 35 ears next preceding , 
election a qualified elector in the state Constitution 
MERRIE a5 ssineonenesaniie i 
PENNGVIVANIR weocececcececs None 
Rhode Island ...cccees °° eeN one 
South Carolina .....scee. ‘None SAREE OE Pepin 
Senth Dakota ....+.. *e***Person of literary d scientific attainments and of s ind experience 
PE b-sk bb wewsaddcacen ln Onan ARE I I Gag oS ta i Fis es ea . Statute 
Wawist None ; ‘ ! ; oeeee soeee 
mallika aati lat ctekai Sha we a qua ified elector shal have been a resident citizen of the 
an : ° State for 5 years next preceding his election; 30 years of age; shall 
be the holder of a state certificate of the highest grade issued in 
some state. or shall be a graduate of some reputable university 
college or normal school ; . : .. Statute 
, Special training and experience in educational work ne , Statute 
Vermont eceese Experienced educator : , Constitution 
A sap ‘reeeesssssseesCitizen of the United States and a qualified state elector Constitution 
West Vi . nia .. ***Person of good moral character, recognized ability as a school adminis 
. - : trator. with academic and professional! tr ning equivalent to gradua 
tion from a standard university ind shall have not less than 5 
years’ experience in public school work Statute 
Wisconsin ’ 5 years’ experience in teaching or supervision of teaching; and hold ; 
. ey ASC Tee eer F highest grade certificate which the state superintendent may issue Statute 
. , 25 years of age; a citizen of the U. S., and have the qualifications for a 
WYHOMIMM cccccccccscvce od "ann alaana ’ Constitution 
; Shall be a person of literary and scientific attainments, versed in the 
. re oe theory, history, and principles of education, with | rar tical knowl 
; edge of the organization and management of schools Shall be a 





graduate of a standard four-year college or univers or have an 
equivalent education and training Shall be an experienced educa 
tor actively engaged in educational work at the time or within 2 


b—commissioner of edu 


cation 


years of the time of his assuming the duties of his office Statute 

preparation in a standard university, a1 d not its lenien it should be said of the ren iin 
less than seven years’ experience in teaching der of the states that require less, most of them, 
and administration.” Certainly the Maryland in fact, nothing. A requirement everywhere 
requirement is not too rigid, and if it is to be needed that will permit on the most emin ntly 
criticized. it should be criticized on the ground qualified to occupy this great fice; there 1s 
that it is too lenient, not too rigid. little danger of making the requirement too 

Sut. if the Maryland requirement, which is high if the purpose « f education in a common- 


7 iC} } + i+) £ ha Baan + 
the highest of all, can be criticized because of wealth and the potentialities of the oftmice in 
. nterests of this edu- 
i'These data were taken from the latest school codes 
and constitutions of the various states, and have been ca n be kept in mind surely 
confirmed by the chief state school officials 


‘Maryland School (Ed., 1918), pp 


39 


the 


chief state 


14-15 expected to have an 
»~) 


Laws 











40 


academic and professional training at least com- 
mensurate with that required everywhere today 
of the physician; this calculates at least seven 


years in a reputable college or university. 


Much indefiniteness is found in the laws of 


some states. For example, those of Tennessee 
say, “he shall be a person of literary and scien- 
tific attainments and of skill and experience in 
the art of 


he “shall be an experienced educator.” 


4 Virginia specifies that 
Minne- 


and Vermont have 


teaching. 


sota, New Hampshire, simi- 


larly indefinite laws. What is necessary to 
meet such indefinite requirements seems to be 
almost entirely a matter of opinion. Is a high 


school graduate with one year oft teaching ex 


perience an “exper enced educator;” and what 


constitutes “literary and scientifie attalr ments” 
and “skill” in the art of teaching? ‘The answer 
is :“* Nobody knows.” 

Rather strange requirements of a negative 
nature are found in the laws of some states 


For example, the laws of Mississippi say that 


the official under view shall not b 


any book publishing company or school 
house.® Ohio likewise spec fies hat he ill 
not be interested in any b k p s yg com 


pany.”? Several other states have 
quirements. 

Constitutional or statutory provision in sev 
befors 


enfranchising women, 


the recent fed ra imendment 


eral states, 
pec! mited the 


office to males. Some tates, | ver, have fol- 


lowed the practice ol 


as well as to men. Indeed, one or two states, 


within the last two decades, have given th thee 
to women only. In ¢ rrado, for example, since 
1805, elignt women have peen ¢ ected to the 
office, and no man has held it since that time. 
Since 1903, the me practice hee ed 
in Idal men having 1 the office ere 


‘a 

of these state re We n 
the West that n T | - 
earliest r t itest nd it ia 
there that be t 

give | é As Kas state 
has ever § ( rhe mee rh ¢ i in 
In ar { 1! t { t il 
ified for the offic x 
and T nro TK r r 

tice the } { n I eert n r r I 
maie or temale i ? yua non for h l the 


The ( 1e 7 tate ra | nel potel 1 
one ot ne m t mportant theers in the ( 
state Hj 1 ble niluence for rs, d 3 is 
rreat f not greater than, that of a other 
ec ( he I Lhe pres de it f the tate 
unive! not ¢ pted. Because f his large 
pot t iuence | ui ( ons should bi 
the ( est, cer not less than those 
I he pl lency of the st ite 
I lore important professorships 
of ed t ir most eminent universities. 
With tl n mind let us inquire into the 
actua | those who |} d and of 
those wl 1 the office. 

One meth ‘ ning the actual quali- 


fications is to « Who’s Who in 
to discover hi 


Am« rica 
ders-of the office 
have attracted th: P f the oftt 

that well-known } tion, TI 

done for each of the , tate 


s has been 


for the last 


*Publie School Laws of essee (Ed., 1920), p. 3 


‘Virginia School Laws (Ed ) p. 18 

*School Laws of the State of sippi (Ed., 1918). 
p. 87 

"School Laws of the State of ¢ ed 1922). pp 


§1-52 
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24 years.* The results of this inquiry are ex- 
hibited in Table ITI. 

The table is designed to show for each state 
the total number of persons who have held the 
office during the last 24 years; the number of 
these whose names appeared in Who’s Who be- 
fore taking office; the number who were placed 
in it during their term of office; and the num- 
ber whose names appeared in it after leaving 
office; and the number whose names have never 
been placed in it. 

TABLE No. III. 


Number of chief state school officials, during the 
last twenty-four years, whose names have 
appeared in Who’s Who in America. 
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STATE 

Alabama ..... 6 0 5 0 1 
Arizona ; ( 0) 2 0 4 
Arkansas ° 5 U 2 l 2 
California ; 3 0 3 0 0 
Colorado ‘ 5 0 4 1 0 
Connecticut 2 0 0 0 2 
Delaware ; 0 l 0 2 
Florida 3 0 2 0 1 
Georgia ‘ 5 0 2 l 2 
Idaho 7 0 } 0 4 
Illinois . 2 0 9 0 0 
Indiana ' 7 2 l 1 3 
Iowa ... 5 0 } 0 9 
Kansas : 6 1 } 0 2 
Kentucky 7 0 5 0 9 
Louisiana 0 1 0 9 


Mains 


_ 
tw 
TT 


Maryland ... 2 1 1 0 0 
Massachusett ; 4 l 3 0 0 
Michigan — 6 0 4 0 2 
Mir nesota ° j UV 2 0) 9 


Mi sour , 8 0 1 3 1 


Montan: 5 0 2 0 } 
Nebraska q 1 l 1 6 
N« ida 0 l 0 y 4 
New Hamy é 0) 2 0) 1 
New Jers l 0 0 2 
New Mc Oo 2 0 7 
New Yo 1 ] 0 0 
North Cat ' 5 | 1 0 3 
Nor Dak 1 ( 0 9 ] 5} 
Ohio 6 0 0 3 
QO} homa 6 0 l 0 5 
Ore ’ 0) 1 9 0 
P ’ ! , l 0) () 
Rh¢ Is] 2 0 2 1) 0 
- h Ca " j 0 1 0 3 
South Dal 7 0 | 0) 3 
Tennessee ... g 0 0 ’ { 
Texas ;, : 7 0 2 2 3 
Utah 8) 1 0 6 


Vermont 


| 2 l 1 
Virginia i ; | 0 2 0 9 
Washington : { 0 1 1 2 
West Vriginia 4 0 2 0 2 
Wisconsin Ra 3 0 2 0 1 
Wyoming’ . ‘ 5 0 3 0 2 


The d that since 1899 a total of 233 
d ff re pe e have eld the office in the v ri- 
el ery fifteen of the total, had attracted, 


to office, the attention of 
Who’s Who some states, 
New York, have obtained 
eognized by Who’s Who much more 
New York, four individuals have 
occupied the office since 1899, and three of these 
yenized by Who’s Who before elec- 
tion to the office, and the 
his 


states, sad to report, have never secured, 


the editors of 
ticulariy persons re- 
{ often than 
others; in 


had been ree 
remaining 
of office. Most 
in the 
period under study, persons of eminence for the 


one was 


recognized during term 


®*Who's Who in 
annually or biennially 
'T he 


state 


has been 
1899 
tabulations for Idaho and Wyoming are for the 
superintendent of public instruction only. 


America 
since 


published either 


office. Of those who now occupy the office, 24 
have their names in Who’s Who, but of these 
24, only six (A. O. Thomas of Maine, A. §, 
Cook of Maryland, Payson Smith of Massachu- 
setts, F. P. Graves of New York, J. G. Becht 
of Pennsylvania, and C. N. Jensen of Utah) 
had in their names before coming to the office, 
This, in brief, is the unfortunate state of affairs 
in what is potentially the most important edu- 
cational office in any state in the Union. 


THE CHATTERTON SCHOOL ELECTION, 

They who consider themselves the wise men 
of Chatterton in matters political say that if the 
school 


members of 


annual meeting and election of school 


b ard 


year’s meeting will be wild and exciting. As is 


] 


one year is tame, the next 


the case with most wise saws, this adage is 


oceasionally true. For instance 

Last year, Chatterton’s school meeting was 
about as peaceful as anything in sleepy little 
Chatterton could be, and that means peaceful 
in the superlative degree. At the time set for 
the opening of the meeting, no electors were 


present except the members of the school board, 


and it was only by sending for Mike the janitor 


and Mrs. Bills, the wife of the president of the 
board, that a quorum was sec ired to open the 
meeting. The financial report of the board was 


mment, and the retiring 


Bat ker B ls al d Lawye r Ivde, 


accepted without any ec 


board members, 


were re-elected wv I if n ppos 

[his vear’s m« ne was radieally the reverse 
Hiram B batter s that he s not seen 
invthing s exeiti since the aft r! n the 
local freight mped the t < at the Broadway 
crossing and serambled ree iced s of eggs 
[The main reason for the excitement that 
Louis Slipammer s running r.the si )] 
board t Doe B d, term ex- 


sive did I f I ©) 

It a pened this Little W Slip 
imme 8 t ti rad le did ? t p ss 
last rit The d { t ; 1g 
S I ~ \I Sill mie { ! ‘ t 
? } ‘ 1) ( »}y ws , 


snit f teachs \\ } J iIny 
La el S t nearly smart was 
al ed t pass W T! Do I l er that 


it r he x th ( Mrs. Lou h it 
hat his S ) ieer answer f I i 
chool board member make, and e told the 
Doctor that it wa bout time that Chatterton 
got a school board that ran the sch is it was 
elected tod instead of le ving it all toa young 
upstart of a superintendent. <As for her, she 


was roing to do her best to see that matters 
were straightened out, and that a real man were 


*1€ to the board at the 
About that time the Doctor 
he collar, 


elected next school meeting. 
, got pretty hot under 
d her to go ahead. 

that time on, Mrs. Louie was a busy 
She called on a couple of other 
whose offspring had not passed, and 
She 


T and tol 


From 
woman. 
mothers 
they 


her banner. 


Sam 


immediate ly rallied to 
also suceeded in enlisting Roller whose 
eoal bid was not accepted last year, and Lem 


Sparks who thinks that the home economics de 
ght to buy more supplies at 
Sparks () lality Groe ry t} an it does. 


partment o1 the 


Mrs. Louie had more loyal followers in the 
Higginses. Their daughter, Aramantha, wanted 
to teach the fifth grade this year but did not get 
the job. These, with about 
think that the school taxes 


high and fifty more who are 


fifty others who 

are altogether too 
with any trouble 
making movement on general principles, consti- 
tuted the bulk of the Slipammer party. 


(Concluded on Page 


127) 
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Rural Life and the Rural School District 


C. W. Stone, Helen Schwartze and Henry Squibb, of the School of Education, 
State College of Washington. 


This study is an investigation of certain 
eocial factors of rural life in their relation to 
the size of rural school districts. 
district had its 

The conditions 


[he typical rural school 
origin in early pioneer times. 
of life then required that districts should be 
small. The passing of those conditions raises 
the question of the continued desirability of 
zmall districts. Reorganization proposals are 
‘n the direction of larger school units. Three 
units are being considered, viz: the consolida- 
tion unit as such, the county unit, and the com- 
munity center unit. It is not the purpose of 
this article to evaluate the merits of these pro- 
posals; the purpose is rather to present the re- 
sults of a study of the changes in rural life 
that have bearing on the desirable size of the 
rural school district. Just as social changes in 
eity life had important bearing on the problem 
of city school consolidation, so it has been 
found that certain social changes are now ap- 
pearing in country life with important bearing 
country school consolidation. 


One of the vital phases of t] 
enlargement of rural districts is the objections 


They object to the 


e problem of tl 


e 
of patrons. larger unit 
qa three lines. viz: cost, efficiency and man 
rgement. Some fear that the 


larger unit will eost more than it is worth, or 


school in the 


at least more than they want to pay; some be- 


} ° 
LleEve that schools 1 


n small districts are as 
efficient as those in larger districts, i. e, they 
believe that pupils learn as well in a small 
school as in a large one; and many patrons are 

ng to relinquish the management of their 


The first two groups of objection, as 
ill not be considered here. They 
re deserving of thorough study. Much has 
been done on them recently. This study ad- 

es itself to a consideration of the manage- 


. y ] 


is affected by comparatively 


] 
The “habit” of local m ement of schools 
leep-st ited and lor lia Thi practice 
| $ ck to the earliest days of col nial times. 
New | ind days e management 
was closely associated with the man- 


ent of the church: and participati n in 
Management | f ch Was isu lly regarded 
e privilege of every voter. Direct personal 
‘ipation in the management of schools and 

cial institutions was undo ibted|y of very 
in pioneer days. It was an essential 


, * 


of developing citizenship for a democ- 


I s well as for promoting education. It is 
rprising, therefore, that patrons hesitate 
nquish the opportunity for direct partici- 


pation in the management of their schools. It 
tical y tne last remnant of ¢ irly New 


ind government. 
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FIG. Il GETTING THE MAIL IN 1900. 


It is probably true that the management of 
schools still affords a desirable opportunity for 
patrons to exercise their citizenship; and it is 
probably true that the objection to relinquishing 
the opportunity is much more than a mere 
prejudice. Here, then, is the justification for 
the tenacity with which the opportunity for 
participation is retained. This condition leads 
to the question, “How far would patrons be com- 
pelled to give up managing their schools if the 
country districts were enlarged?” Patrons are 
able to manage their small district schools be- 
cause they can readily get together for school 
elections and other matters of school concern. 
Is it still essential that districts be small in 
order that patrons may get together for par- 
ticipation in the management of their schools? 
Particiy ; conditioned by personal con- 
the establishment of the small school district, 
contact al d exchange of idk as were | mited by 
lack of mail service, slow communication, and 


difficulty of travel. Pioneer farmers had no 
rural free delivery, no telephone, no improved 


roads, and no automobiles, to Say nothing of 


aeroplanes and radios. 


To show the extent t which thes factors 
have operated to enlarge the boundaries of the 
farmer’s activities I purpose f this study. 
[he data were gathered for Whitman ( inty, 
Washington. They are probably typical of the 
conditions to be found in most of the domi- 


nantly agricultural sections of t 
Twe nty five pi neer seitiers wl O had | ved in 
different parts of Whitman County were inter 


viewed. From these, many interesting facts 
were learned regarding conditions in the early 
days. The first orgal ize d means of travel was 


the weekly stage coach. It earried the mail 
ence each week from Lewiston to Colfax, and 


later to Pullman. The few who lived along 
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the route received mail direct from the stage, 
but those not so fortunate had to drive, in many 
eases long distances, to secure their mail. Rail- 
roads soon succeeded the coach and now every 
town is reached by two or more mails each 
day. 

In the early days it became the custom to 
use Saturday as a day for getting mail, for 
trading, and for events. Social 
progress was largely dependent upon these Sat- 
urday meetings. Newspapers were published 
and notices posted in anticipation of the Sat- 
urday trip to town; school meetings and school 
elections were arranged; school teachers and 
school problems were naturally among the prin- 
cipal topics of general 


discussing 


These 
pioneers said that no longer ago than. nineteen 
hundred, the exchange of ideas in Whitman 
County was limited to Saturdays. 

This one day of the week was the limit of 
assured opportunity for making plans for 
The extent of the limitation is best 
graphically. Figure I represents the 
mail days of a typical month in 1900; figure IT, 
the same for 1920. In 1900 there were four 
days per month that were favorable to the ex- 


conversation. 


progress. 
shown 


change of ideas; in 1920 there were approxi- 
mately 26 such days and all notably more favor- 
able than in 1900. Progress days have increased 
more than six-fold through free delivery; and 
the ease with which the farmer now secures 
his mail is even more of a contract. In pioneer 
days the farmer spent a half day in a wearying 
journey to town for the mail. 
ceives it at his own door. 


Today he re- 
Figure III is typical 
of “getting the mail” in 1900 in Whitman 
County; figure IV, in 1920. These graphs and 
others to follow make it clear that in 1900 only 
while in 1920 
all the days, with the partial exception of Sun- 


, 


days, were “progress days.” 


Saturdays were “progress days,” 


Closely following the growth of the rural mail 
service was the increase in the use of the tele- 
phone In the early days there were no tele- 
phones. Today the typical farmer can step to 
his telephone for a prompt exchange of ideas 
with his neighbors. He ean now do in a few 
minutes in the comfort of his own home what 
previously required hours of toilsome driving. 
The telephone companies of Whitman County 
estimate 


that at least ninety per cent of the 
farmers now have telephones. A bit of gossip 
or an election notice can be sent to all mem- 
bers on the line by the simple act of calling 
up. Any important news is usually spread by 
calling any one on a party line. An instance 


of this 
made by 


s the response to a request for aid as 


a sick woman to her neighbor. Six 
women, in addition to the neighbor who was 
summoned, arrived within an hour. 

Another change that is doing much to bring 
the farmers together is the improvement of 
roads. In the early days there were two kinds 
of roads: roads “hub deep” with dust and roads 
“hub deep” with mud. 


agreeable. 


Both were extremely dis- 


Today Whitman County has three 
thousand miles of county-kept roads, two hun- 
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dred and two miles of macadamized roads, and 
thirteen miles of paved roads. This makes 
practically all parts of the county accessible at 
almost any time of the year. 

Along with the improvement of the roads 
there has come an important change in the 
means of travel. The horse-drawn vehicle has 
been replaced by the automobile. This has 
changed the limits of the farmer’s daily travel 
from twenty or thirty miles to two or three 
hundred miles. Automobile ownership has in 
creased rapidly in the last few years. The 
total number of automobile licenses in Whit- 
man County doubled during a period of five 
years (1916-1920). At present there is ap- 
proximately one automobile for every five and a 
quarter persons in the county.'. This means 
that the entire population could ride at one 
time if they so desired. It is now possible for 
the farmer to drive across the county in less 
time and in far more comfort than the average 
farmer could drive to his nearest trading cen- 
ter in the old days. 

Figure V represents the increase in the num- 
ber of automobiles since 1916. 

Two other pertinent factors are the radio and 
the aeroplane. Air travel does not yet notably 
modify country life, but radio communication 
According to the radio 
committee of the State College, there are 250 
receiving stations in Whitman County. At 
least fifty of these are in country homes. The 
greater number of these were installed during 
1928 and prospects are 


is already operating. 


good for a rapid in- 
crease, 


‘According to the Spokesman-Review of Feb. 23, 1923, 
“registration figures show that the state of Washing 
ton in 1914 had approximately one automobile 
for every 50 inhabitants, while today it has 
for every seven inhabitants, or three 
five families 


in use 
one car 
cars for every 
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GETTING DAILY MAIL IN 1923. 


Conclusions. 
Within the limits of the data of this study 
the following conclusions are justified: 


1. That potent social factors have operated 
in rural life since the formation of small school 
districts. 

2. That resulting changes are such as to 
markedly increase facilities for communication 
and travel. 


vo. That these increases have done much to 
remove the barriers of time and space. 

1. That the removal of these barriers has 
greatly increased the area over which participa- 
tion in management is practicable. 

5. That the desire to retain management of 


schools need not be saeriticed if districts are 
enlarged 


The School Debate of Duluth 


Duluth, Minn., experienced a real school ex- 
plosion. The board of education fired the 


superintendent in a most peremptory manner, 


then paid him $10,312.50 for good luck, and in- 
cidentally to avoid a lawsuit. The vote to dis 
miss the superintendent was five to one; the 


vote to pay his salary up to July 1, 1924, 
unanimous. 


was 


The explosion is the result of a series of cir- 
cumstances, accumulative and inelide ntal, cover 
ing a period of years. Any version told here, 
or elsewhere, as to just why the superintendent 
was dismissed would be subject to controversy. 
Certain outstanding facts, however, are gener- 
ally known and may be told here. 


According to statements which appeared in 
the press, Superintendent Bentley “was unpopu- 
lar with the school children, with the teachers 
and certainly with the school board.” When 
his friends denied these charges and he mani- 
fested some hesitancy about resigning, he was 
told that the board would prefer charges of “in- 
efficiency, insubordination and _ inefficiency.” 
His friends held that sueh charges would never 
be preferred, and if preferred could not be 
proven. On the advice of his attorney, how- 
ever, he resigned and accepted the compromise 
settlement. 


The story W ch led to the unusual spectacle 
is a long one and would prove that in this in- 
stance a combination of circumstances had 


arisen which made Mr. Bentley’s position im- 
possible. Thi does not mean that definite 
charges had been preferred or proven, or if pre- 
ferred, that they could ve been proven. But, 
it demonstrates that a number of unfortunate 
things have conspired to make the retirement of 
the superintendent nece rv in order to restore 
harmony. 


The story goes back more than seven years 
when R. EK. LD nte d, who had bee n 


ent for a period of twenty-seven years, was re- 


superintend- 


tired. His retirement was resented. This re 
sentment was vented on Hoke, Kent and 
Bentley, the successors to Denfeld. <A_ local 
newspaper fanned the flame until it burst into 
a conflagration. 

It is said that the board of education which 
was elected by a popular vote was not a unit 
administration policies, a situation which was 
aggravated by the committee system. In fact, 
it is held that this system by which a committee 
on schools and teachers, committee on finance, 
and committee on building and grounds were 
maintained, created three boards within a 
board. The committee on teachers did business 
with the supe rintendent, the second with the 
clerk and the third with the s iperintendent of 
buildings. When the System was abolished, the 
superintendent was blamed. 

gut, there were other contributing causes. 
Some teachers have been retired. One of these, 
a worthy old lady, grew bitter and fought 
Bentley. He was a tyrant! Out with him! 


She was reinstated last summer. 


We shall now let a citizen of Duluth, who is 
in nowise connected with the fracas, tell the 
story as he views it: 


“The board set up a_ building program, 
mapped the school district as a whole, provided 
for the anticipated needs of twenty years, drew 
up a tentative program for the next ten. years. 
It was a good job and it will be Bentley’s monu- 
ment. Bentley proposed—I think it was his 
suggestion—that an architect of national repu- 
tation be engaged to supervise the program. 
Adopted. That was a year ago. And then the 
trouble began. The architects asked if there 


were no architects in Duluth that outside help 
had to be engaged. It was an insult to local 
talent. The Builders’ Exchange took it up and 
a wave of Babbitism swept over the town. ‘Do 
it for Duluth’ The board was conspiring 
against the town. 


“The Builders’ Exchange sent a man to cover 
every town where Bentley had been and rake up 
every dissatisfaction, every reflection, every 
sore that could be found. It covered, in the 
same way, all the jobs done by the firm of archi- 
tects and described them in terms that closely 
shaved the libel law. The populace was in- 
flamed. 


“The Ripsaw dealing in innuendoes, insinua- 
tions, epithets! The man in the street repeat- 
ing all sorts of rumor about incompetency, in- 
subordination, bullheadedness. I don’t know if 
everything said was untrue, but I do know that 
every matter of which I have knowledge was in- 
famous. Disaffection among the teachers. Sus- 
picion fomented. Innocent remarks distorted. 


“The election last June was a political lynech- 
ing party. The anti-Bentley faction got a 
smashing majority. Though the members hold- 
ing over still had a bare majority of the board, 
they accepted it as a referendum and resigned, 
letting the victorious majority name their suc- 
cessors. Politically eorrect without doubt. To 
have stood on their rights for the remainder of 
their terms would have been the further de- 


struction of the schools. 


“Bentley must go. His position was impos- 
sible. In deciding not to resign, he took the 
position that he would not admit by indirection 
that there was basis to the 


charges flying 
through the air but never formulated 


might meet them.” 


so he 


Thus, is told the story of a tragedy in school 


administration —the dramatic dismissal of a 
school superintendent. Here it is of less im- 
portance to argue for or against the dismissal 
as it 1s to contemplate the causes that are likely 


to lead to such dismissal. The executive who 


rages 1n a d smissal ot superann lated teach 


ers, who opposes local architects by reeommend- 


ing school experts of national reputation, who 
contends that the prote ssional interests of the 
schools are within his province, may create con- 
ditions that will lead to his professional down- 
fall. 

ROSLYN SALARY SCHEDULE. 

The school board at Roslyn, N. Y., on Septem- 
ber 5th, adopted a salary schedule and rules 
governing the educational qualifications of 
teachers. 


Under the schedule, elementary teachers be- 
gin at a minimum of $1,200, and advance at the 
rate of eight annual increments of $75 each, un- 
til a maximum of $1,800 is reached. A further 
supermaximum of $2,100 is provided, to be 
reached after the regular maximum has been 
paid. Kindergarten teachers begin at $1,200, 
and advance at the rate of eight increments of 
$75 each, until a maximum of $1,800 is reached. 
A supermaximum of $2,100 is provided. De- 
partmental teachers begin at $1,200, and ad- 
vance at the rate of eight increments of $81.25 
each, until the maximum of $1,950 is reached. 
A supermaximum of $2,275 is provided. High 
School teachers begin at a minimum of $1,500, 
and advance at the rate of eight increments of 
$93.75 each, until the maximum of $2,250 is 
reached. A supermaximum of $2,625 is pro- 
vided. 
~ 

Supervisors begin at $1,600 and advance to 
the maximum of $2,400, or until a supermaxi- 
mum of $2,800 is reached. Elementary prin- 
cipals begin at $1,800, and advance to a maxi- 
mum of $2,700, or a supermaximum of $3,150. 
High school principals begin at a minimum of 
$2,000, and advance to a maximum of $3,000, or 
a supermaximum of $3,500. 
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Present Height-Weight-Age Nutrition Standard 
Most Suitable for Schools 


Hugh Grant Rowell, M.D., Teachers College. 


Danger lurks always in misinterpretation of 
scientific studies. To the lay mind, all too fre- 
quently, the desirable attitude of attempted pro- 
gress found in many writings of the medical 
and laboratory groups, have seemed a severe 
arraignment of present ideal. Other 
minds, all too keen to take advantage of pos- 
sible doubt or confusion, have been known to 


some 


interpret well-meant and constructive ideas as 
an excellent excuse for th destruction or im- 
pairment of efficiency of a truly important 
phase of duty, either because of true ignorance 
or through a desire to ease themselves of certain 
tasks, to them onerous but perhaps even affect- 
ing the very life and welfare of others. That 
such a disaster may not happen in school nutri- 
tion circles, this article is written. 

No school board member or school executive, 
or in fact any member of an educational system, 
should fail to keep in touch with the present 
writings regarding nutrition standards if for 
no other reason than to be able to satisfy them- 
selves that the foundations of the present best 
practice are right, and that certain constructive 
criticisms, which are now appearing in popular 
and medical press, are act ially meant to en- 
courage further research in the field of nutri 
tion and not to pull down good existing plans. 
A word 


schemes and standards may make the point 


regarding the common nutrition 


cle irer. 

The first nutrition scheme is ealled the Dun- 
fermline Seale and in simple terms is a decision 
whether the health ota child is excelle nt, good, 


fair, or poor, using more or less undefined 


standards as to just who shall be ineluded in 
these four classes. As customar ly used we 
may nsider it actually a guess as to condition, 
the accuracy of which depends on one’s experi 
ence and just how much one has in the 
way of definite interpretation of the classes 


sed Until very detinite signs are considered 
as belonging to one group or the other, we can 
hardly expect the best results; in fact we have 


a certain inducement to be eareless, and we 


really haven’t much as yet as a firm basis for 
our opinions. Dr. Clark of the U. S. Publie 
Health Service believes that possibilities exist 
in this scheme when more fully worked out. 

A plan known as the Pirquet system, after its 
inventor, uses a unit called ‘“nelidisi” based on 
certain involved caleulations by a formula after 
the stem-lengt! 


h or sitting height of the child is 
determined. In practice it has been shown that 
a small mistake will result in a comparatively 
arge error in the final result, and it is difficult 
to take the sitting-height accurately unless the 
utmost care is used and the observer is skilled. 
The common te ndency of the child to slouch in 
the seat unless carefully watched creates here a 
very difficult situation. There are those who 
also believe that the entire theory on which the 
scheme is based is wrong. We may class it as 
a most interesting plan for the research worker 
and one well worth investigating. For practi- 
cal use in school work we must rate it close to 
zero. 

Another plan, also based on the sitting- 


height but likewise on the chest circumference, 


some merit and has its admirers. Compli- 
cated tables and mathematics are involved, and 
here again we must class it as a research plan 
which we can not use in schools with satisfac- 
tion and which we probably shall be unable to 


se until a more idk al condition in school health 
work exists. 

Various complicated 
schemes have been evolved, but of them none is 


other more or less 


wry 
' 
i) 
Ay / 
te 





practical or worth burdening a busy reader. 

What then have we? Just what we have had 
for some years; but this year, because of fur- 
ther study the Wood Tables, now the Wood- 
Baldwin Tables, with the Woodbury tables for 
the preschool child should meet certain of our 
needs better even than previously. It is about 
these tables that 


existed, but chiefly from the point of view of 


certain disagreement has 
encouraging nutrition research. 

At the present time the majority of nutrition 
workers and the majority of intelligent physi- 
cians base their ideas of the child’s meeting 
proper standards of height and weight on the 
Wood Tables and rightly so. If our school 
health work permits no more than frequent 
weighing and measuring according to the Wood 


Tables we have obtained a fairly accurate in 


1 


dex of the child’s physical welfare, particularly 
if we weigh, say once a month, and thus see 
whether the child is gaining or losing weight. 
No one questions that, if we could provide 
every child every year, or perhaps a little less 
frequently, with a good thorough physical ex 
amination from head to toes, including weigh- 
ing and taking the height, we would have at 
tained close to our ideal so far as s¢ rvice is con- 
cerned. The rest would d pr nd on the parents’ 
reaction and the correction of defects, provided 
the parents received due notification in a tactful 
manner. To attain this ideal means the em- 
ployment of a staff of physicians at a bud- 
get expense which would be fairly large and we 
would have the additional difficulty that in an 
average school by no means all parents would 
show any particular desire to have a thorough 
Suitable i 


gradually revealing the 


examination. publicity however, is 
importance of regular 
physical examinations to many a parent. 

Such being the situation, the question is not 
what we may believe to be ideal or even what we 
would like to do, but how we are going to do 
the greatest good to the most children with the 
facilities we have. Probably the important part 
of the program is to make the best use of the 
limited available time of our comparatively 
small number of school physicians. 

To digress for a moment, it is exactly in this 
spirit that Detroit has devised its splendid plan 
of preliminary inspection of pupils by the 
teacher which is proving the important health 
development of the last year or so and which 
improves in value as it continues. 

Supposing we have not physicians enough to 
see all children every year, who shall receive 
this benefit and how shall we pick them out! 
Omitting emergencies and incidental cases, a 
certain group exists in every school system who 
the pupils themselves would at once declare 
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needed medical diagnostic investigation. Any- 
one can note them and they must be part of 
those who see the physicians. Certain others 
for special reasons likewise receive the medical 
privilege. 

For the vast majority it is desirable to choose 
those whom we might suspect would be most 
likely to develop disease or in whom disease 
might be suspected already. 

Most of us know that one of the most impor- 
tant indices of health is maintenance of proper 
weight. Likewise unsatisfactory weight. This 
is particularly true if losses are noted from 
month to month, which will bring us to the de- 
sire to know whether a disease is present, and 
most particularly that feared disease, tubercu- 
losis. For this reason, and because it is very 
simple to do, most of us are deriving consider- 
able satisfaction from the use of weight as a 
suggestive criterion of health. And the ma- 
jority are certain that, making due allowance 
for personal equations and possibility of error, 
through the use of height, age and weight, and 
their interpretation in terms of variation from 
the normal range as shown in the Wood Tables, 
we have yet to find any sorting method nearly 
as simple or as accurate in unskilled hands. 
School systems must make the utmost use of 
moderate or even modest skill if results are at- 
tained inexpensively which is equivalent to say- 
ing, at all. 

Supposing we use weight-height-age stand- 
ards, one thing is universally admitted—that a 
considerable number of children will be found 
for whom medical interest is needed. Admit- 
ting we may miss some, we have at least accom- 
plished a great deal in bringing an important 
percentage of defectives to light. If only one 
child were saved from tuberculosis in a school 
year by this method, the relief from the eco- 
nomic burden otherwise created would cover 
any expense and would warrant our use of our 
present method. 


Having our height, weight, and age, it is a 
simple matter of minor mathematies to deter- 
mine whether the child belongs in one of the 
underweight classifications. If we want to be 
very strict we can use the seven percent below 
weight-table as the end of the normal range, or 
danger signal; or we can use the ten per cent 
table. if we don’t want to be quite so all-inelu- 
sive. I personally believe the use of seven per 
cent 1s wiser but we may expect to include in 
the seven per cent group a few who can usually 
be accounted for by causes other than potential 
illness. 

What we have shown so far, then, is that cer 
tain methods such as the Dunfermline scale, 
the Pirquet Method, the Drey« r scheme are im- 
practical for use in school work, because they 
are either too complicated or require the exer- 
cise of important medical judgment by lay per- 
sons. On the other hand we have also demon 
strated that the Wood Tables with their ranges 
of variation based on simple, everyday measure- 
ments with apparatus which is easily manipu- 
lated, and with mathematical calculations of 
the simplest sort, admit of fairly accurate work 
by the 


inexpert worker. They are, therefore, 


at least practical in use; in fact we can almost 
say that they offer the only practical method for 
such use. A substantial variation at least indi- 
cates suspicious health. 

What we do in school health work constitutes 


a budget problem and always will. Taxpayers 
will stand for about so much school taxes and 
that is all. They are today of the opinion that 
further increases would be most desirable if 
absent. 

This being true, we are not likely for some 
time to be able to provide the much desired 
complete physical examination for every child 


every year, as we do in private institutions of 
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THE WOOD HEIGHT-WE 


; - 
n detect certain chil 


the exclusive type. We ca 
dren anyway as needing help but all of us want 
and can do not more than this and it is our duty 
to go as f 


The Wood standards, even according to those 


ir as our finances permit. 


who r iffer the severest criticism, do PICK ut a 
considerable number of children wl dmitted 
are thereby brought to medica ittent n. Like 


wise it is true that, having something definite 
as a standard to work on, we can pick out with 
a certain degree of accuracy the majority, but 
probably not all, of those who should receive 
more thorough Granting. as 1s 
freely admitted, that this task is performed, we 


have in every way justified our continued per- 
formance of nutrition work on our present 
basis, especially with as much added medical 


attention as we can afford. 


Against the tremend I I d 
which has been accom] d hit ind 
measur gy sci | ehildren e dis] sed 
toward destructive criticism (ii perso! 
exist) 1 st offer us something better, some- 
thing eas ind as accul 1 ind 
something ch will yield a reat percentage 
of accuracy 

Dr. R rd Cabot e op lely 
respected, | tressed é per re of 
absolutels rate d s of } clans 
The reader v¥ re nterested t KI tna the 


Telling the Truth 


An Analysis of the Educational Needs of a Grea 


The profound doctrine enunciated by Thomas 
Jefferson “A system of 


instruction, which shall reach every deser 


wl en he aid, pre neral 


ption 


f I tizens, from the richest to the poorest 
is it s the earliest, so it should be the latest 
o1 Dii¢ concerns,” should become the 
p! 1 pled of evel vernor, every 
l¢ t 1 every citizen 
| ‘ tne ntrod ictory paragraph 


to an ex e discussion on the past history, 


present | future educational needs of 
the state nessee, submitted by D. R. 
Haworth, su; tendent of schools 


City, Tennes 


After pointi 


at Johnson 


f é Sive 
progress made | tate e the creation 
of the office of th iperintendent of pub- 
lic instruction in 1835, the creation of a state 


school fund in 1909, and the subsequent estab- 


lishment of normal s 3s, Mr. H rth leads 
to the educational weak es which now exist, 


nd which he enumerates 
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percentage ‘< f ac racy, if it has ever rea lV 
been determined extensively enough in the case 
1f Wood Tables, is 
fer more involved methods to be much higher 


than Cabot’s reported percentage of accurate 


diag ‘ made | practicing physicians 
smentine medicine has many angles. Full 

diag s not made n ar rie tem On the 

other hand. if we have one important easily de- 


termined reasonably accurate factor human 


health which admits certain rang f variati 


ons 

for health and for potential danger, then we 
have a thing of the tmost value and a thing 
Summing up the whole ituatiol Hq just 
this We ] tried st lard | les 
nt 5‘ t ed nd I er ed i ~ mp 
tom estive b solute. We 
have a mea! r dete COI de Die 
Ire I eed the mor 
t ft 1 ervis ' m be denied 
to r re é ( ? ; +t | t for ] 
In other Is it the 1 stor doing the 
greatest ad ft t he rents 7 | d the 
coees pr d at presei t by in 
Te ent I } ed . P Wo d 


ffers u I pre DI } r this 
i i 

f hit + > 

far-reacl i f 3 4 ribution 

to the com I 


About Tennessee 


Southern State. 


st the best « ! n Tennesse 

) 18 per ent e med 7 e per cent ind 

the ] rest 24 per cent hich st 5 4 t ne 
’ , , 

count Ve - ( OL eC aren thre times is 

re d educ iti ! ypportunities as does in the r 

( unty 

(2) Ir iverage da ittendance the int 

of the highest is 75 per cent, the medium 56 

pel ce T nd The est s pel ee \ roes 
} } } 

to prove there is no such thing as equal educa- 


tional opportunity in Ten 
days attended by 
is 114 days, 
and the lowest 54 days, while 
United 


States 90, again emphasizing Inequality of edu- 


umber of 
child of school age, the highest rank 
the medium 74, 


the average of the state is 78, and f the 


cational opportunity 


(4) In average number of days schools were 


kept open, the county of highest rank had 179 


days, the medium 128, and the lowest 86, an 
inequality of more than two to one. 

(5) In per cent of pupils in high schools, 
the range is from 13 per cent through the me- 
dium five per cent down to one per cent. The 
Tennessee is eight per cent, and of 
the United States 11 per cent. 


average of 


Inequalities of Financial Support. 

Mr. Haworth presents a strong case on the 
question of inequality in financial support. He 
says: 

“In annual expenditure 
daily 


per child 


county 


average 
attendance, one spends 92 cents 
| . ys r 

the medium 23 cents, and the 


10 cents. 


lowest less than 
That is an inequality of more than 
nine to one, 


‘In average annual expenditure per 


school age the 


child of 


same story of financial in- 


equality is told, the largest amount being $59.89, 


] ° » » . 
the medium $13.08, while the smallest is only 
5.59 per child—a financial inequality of more 
than ten to one right in the state. In 


school system at all. 


same 
reality we have no state 
schools with a thin 
veneer of state authority and a col- 
lection of 95 sé parate ul its, every one f ir him- 
And the 
fact that, 
ie inequality is one of 


: ' . or es 
wealth, not of choice, for some counties in Ten- 


assistance, 


hindmost! 


nessee are ten times wealt! ie r than othe r coun- 


‘laimed all men are 


An outstanding example f glaring in- 
eq f financial burden is that one county 
in Tennesses lavs pon selt a total tax of 
pl.05 per $100 tor all « nt purposes, and of 
which total tax J : $1.03 per $100 to 
educatio1 purposes, SS cents f which go to 
rural elemer ! ( 3! Now 1 { luca- 
tional ze fou ! And vet t ity, with 
ull its saerific ( é 3 ! only 100 
davs i I I ( y ‘ L I fh me hbor 
cour taxes itself $1.20 per $100 for all 
pur ses, di ting i cents imount 
t I il elem ( 1 ry its 
( try | ind girls 180 days of ig 
per eal , 


Flays the One-Teacher School. 


It is stated that of the 10,163 rural elemen- 
tary teachers or 1.345 or 13 per cent have 
dequate professional training, leaving 87 per 
ce tT t } f oye ty " Out of a total of 


(,434 schools, 3,454, or 46 per cent, are one 


té cher ( ~! 1.322, or 17 per ce nt, are wo- 
teacher schools, or a grand tot of 63 per cent 
are one al d two-teacher schor Is. 

‘The one-room school in our educational sys 
tem is an absolute failure. It is a misfit in any 


educational scheme anywhere. It is the only 


phase American life or history that has not 
advanced, but has even retrograded,” says Su- 
perintendent IJaworth. “Churches, homes, 
farms, factories, other business enterprises, 
transportation, communication, everything, ex- 
cept the one-room school, has moved on apace 
America since the days of 
ithers. The one-room school 


is a relic of byg ne days; 


in the progress of 
the pioneer foref 
a candle among elec- 
tric lights, a sled among 


hook 


stackers!’ 


automobiles, a reap- 
among self-binders, a flail among blow- 
Offers a Remedy. 

In offering a remedy Mr. Haworth proposes 
a more uniform system of taxation. He says: 
Lay a certain uniform tax on all tangible 
taxable 50 cents on the $100. At 
present 27 counties lay a tax of less than 50 
cents, while 68 counties lay a tax of more than 
50 cents on the $100. The 


property, say 


present school in- 


Concluded on Page 131) 
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first, to deter- 


[he purpose of this study is: 


mine what is being done in the matter of stu- 
dent publications in the high schools on the 
accredited list of the North Central Associa- 
tion: and second, to formulate certain criteria 
for the guidance of schools putting out these 
papers. 

The investigation covers student publications 
of the annual, newspaper, and magazine types; 
and deals with the following major divisions: 
(1) their purpose, (2) their nature and type, 
(3) their management, supervision, and direc- 
tion. (4) their cost and financing, and (5) the 
attitude of the general public toward student 
publications. 

The material was gathered through question- 
naires prepared and sent out by the author dur- 
ing the spring of 1922. 

Five hundred copies of the questionnaires 
were sent to the principals of as many high 
schools on the accredited list of the North Cen- 
tral Association. The directory used was Part 
I of the Proceedings of the 26th Annual Meet- 
ing, 1921, of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools which showed 
that the 
with a total of 1,872 high schools. 


association embraced eighteen states 
Therefore, 
in order to insure an equal distribution of the 


sources of the material, 37 per cent of the 


st high schools accredited in each of the 
states were selected. Generally speak- 

this included all high schools with an en- 
r ent of 300 students and up in each of the 


states in the association. 


(wo hundred and twenty different high 

S( 3 were represented in the returns, not 

( ting duplicate replies from the same school. 

Of this number ten were discarded because of 

f sutiicient data to warrant tabulation. 

| eft a total f 210 different | gh sel Ss 

re included in this stud The states 

r ented the returns with the number of 
S sin each are s] ws 


Summary of Locations by States of High Schools 
Answering Questionnaire. 


Name of No. of Name if No. of 

State Schools State Schools 
Ar na .. 2 Nebraska . 3 
( ON te os ae i 5 New Mexico ' _~2 
I B ssecsecsseceeese 36 North Dakota : 4 
It na 13 Ohik 2) 
reer rr 14 Oklahoma 9 
DE scceiebostinensem 13 South Dakota re 
M gan 25 Wisconsin 21 
M BOGE kinsecesconess 12 Wyoming 2 
M i 12 (Name not giver 8 
M errr 5 

Of the 210 s s, 185 p blished an annual, 
1 hich scl paper nd 32 high school 
I ne l} Ss s a total ¢ f 346 d flere t stu 
di publications, or approximately 1.65 per 
I schoo] A still further analysis of the 
Situation shows that 62 schools publish an an- 
n only; fourteen publish a paper, only; nine 
I 1 magazine, OI 102 publish both a 
I r and an annual; ten publish a magazin 
a in annual; two a paper and a magazine; 


al eleven a paper, a Magazine and an annual. 


Before starting a student publication, it is 


of first importance that the purpose which it is 
to serve, and the functions it is to perform be 
This is the key to the whole 
the type of 
the publication, and in a large measure shape 


clearly formulated. 
Situation, for these things decide 


its policy. 


Student Publications in 


High Schools 


O. F. Nixon, Principal, East High School, Green Bay, 


Wisconsin. 


In tabulating the answers as to the purpose 
of the publications, it was necessary to list them 
under different captions. Since one 
principal might enumerate several different pur- 
poses, it is obvious that the sum of the tabula- 
tions in Table I will be greater than the num- 
ber of replies on each type of publication, which 
were 185 in the case of the annual, 129 of the 
paper, and 32 in that of the magazine. 

Table I. The Purpose of Student Publications as 

Given by Principals of High Schools on the 


Accredited List of the North Central Asso- 
ciation, in Reply to Questionnaires. 


several 


The various Purposes Number Percent 
A P A » M 

Show school life ....... 89 15 1 48.11 11.83 3.12 
Memory Book ......... 67 O O 36.22 
Outlet for Literary, 

Business and Artistic 

CRENGN snscb sanes .. 64 16 3 34.59 12.40 9.37 
Spread School Spirit...55 59 17 29.73 45.74 53.13 
Advertise School .......27 28 3 14.59 21.59 9.37 
Record of past activ 

Oe cdneandsednndesdee Ss 90 0 12.43 
Unify the School.......22 23 1 11.90 17.83 3.12 
Develop Leadership ....16 0 0 8.65 
Unify Class ener yy 3 8 «@ 6.49 
Build Community 

BDIFIC .cccccccccvecece =m ¢ § 5.95 
Instruction ....... use oe 3.78 
Information to Other 

Schools were) 6 0 0 3.24 
Stimulate Interest in 

School Activities ii ee ( 0 2.70 
Pleasure of Publishing. 3 0 0 1.62 = 
Project for Printing.... 3 2 0 1.62 1.55 
Pix Traditions ......... 1 1 0 fh 78 
Ape College Annual....1 0 0 54 
Clearing House for 

Class Opinion ........ 1 0 0 A 
Take place of School 

Survey PE ye ae 0 O 54 
School News ... 0 @ © 61.24 
‘oster setter English 
, and Writing " ae 2. 20.16 75.00 
Develop Initiative and —? _ 

Benpouaibilits ap a 5 17 83 15.63 
Project in Journalism 0 21 0 16.28 
Help find Alumni 2 1 0 is 

elp Choose a Voca 
tion . wits ef 2 © 3.88 
Experience ° : 7 + 0 3.10 . 
Encourage Scholarship. 0 0 3 9.36 


Total Number Report 
ing Various Pur 
poses ‘ve 185 129 32 
For sake of brevity and conciseness, it has 

been found advisable to adopt a key (A, P, M), 

to be used in all the tables presented. 

noted that these are the initial letters of t 

three publications studied. A, 


stand for annual; P, for paper; and M, for mag- 


1e 


It will be 
] 
therefore, will 


azine. 
The dominant purposes of the high school an 
nas ques- 
Here 


it is seen that 89 or 48.11 per cent of the prin- 


nuals as given in the 185 replies to the 
tionnaire are strikingly shown in Table LI. 
cipals state “to show school life,” as the pur- 
pose of the annual; 67 or 56.22 per cent gave 
“to serve as a memory book”; while 64 or 34.59 
per cent listed the purpose as “an outlet for 
business, literary, and artistic talents,” ete. 


It may be inferred. the re fore, that the pur 


pose ( { the annu il is to serve is a chronicle and 
summary of all the events of the school year; 
to furnis] a volume which is a des¢ riptive pie- 
ture of the scho as a whole; to collect and 
publish an otherwise unwritten record of the 
events, traditions, facts, fancies, gossip, and 
jokes that have occurred during the year; to 
reflect the energy of the school by giving a 
sincere portrayal ¢ f the various phases of stu- 


dent life; and to put into permanent form the 


interesting activities of the years which the 


graduating class spent in high school, such as 
athletics, plays, assemblies, hikes, parties, pic- 


forensics, together with 


pictures that illustrate the above. 


nies, dramaties, and 
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Further, the annual should create in students, 
patrons, and alumni a loyalty for, and an in- 
terest in the school. This institutional integ- 
rity may be promoted by bringing to their at- 
iention all phases of school life; the school’s 
growth and development, and 
extra-curricular activities. 

The annual if properly and carefully prepared 
is undoubtedly a summary of the best things 
in the school and as such should be a worthy 
memorial of the four years’ work; a prized pos- 


especially its 


session of each graduate, and a valuable adver- 
tisement for the school. 

Again in Table I, 79 or 61.24 per cent of the 
principals listed as the prevail- 
ing and controlling purpose of the high school 
paper; while 59 or 45.74 per cent named “to 
spread school spirit,” ete. 

This indicates as would be expected that the 
purpose of the paper is quite different from 
that of the annual. Generally speaking, the 
student paper is to the school what a local paper 
is to the community and as such it gathers and 
presents all the school news. As the official 
organ of the school it gives publicity to the 
school 


“school news” 


program and activities; creates senti- 
ment in advance for any undertaking and unites 
the school by bringing students, teachers and 
parents into closer relationship. The student 


paper is a most dynamic factor in moulding 


school opinion; in motivating work in English 
‘OMpos tion, and in creating and maintaining 


1 good school spirit. It is a medium between 
the school and the home, and keeps both teach- 
ers and pupils in constant touch with all the 
activities of the school. 

Similarly, Table I shows that in case of the 
magazine, 24 or 75.0 per cent of the principals 
stated “to foster better English and writing” 
as the predominant purpose of the student mag- 
azine; while 17 or 53.13 per cent gave to “ 


spread 
tabulation ele arly differentiate the 
from that of 
As indicated 


magazine 1s to 


purpose of the student magazine 
both the annual and the 


in Table I, the 


paper. 
purpose of the 
provide a medium for the best literary efforts 
of the school; to furnish an outlet for creative, 
lite rary ability, and to devel p a greater inter- 
est in the art of writing by providing a jour- 
nalistic laboratory to encourage high class and 
original types of work. 

The magazine is an excellent means of afford 
ing a vehicle for creative writing of the belles 
lettres mature in an atmosphere of good will. 


It correlates art, literature and business by 


training students in both actual and re situa 
tions. Exp rience and work on the magazin 
vitalizes and motivates writing, and deve 
initiative and ability in students that might 
otherwise remain latent. It has tre! ndo 
influence in cementing sch pirit, and in pro 
moting high ideals and right thinki 

Table I] shi Lhe de I to which the pur 
poses as set forth in Table I have been real zed 
through the att ment of the aims there estab 
lished. In this respeet, 164 or 88.65 per cent 
of the principals are unanimous in asserting 


that in case of the ‘annual the purpose has been 
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Table Il. Number of Cases in Which Purpose is Re- 
ported as Realized, or Otherwise. 


Realized or Number Percent 


not realized A P M A P M 
Realized bexesaseeee oan we 88.65 94.57 75.00 
Not Realized ......... 4 0 oO 216 00 00 
ea 4 5 3.24 3.10 9.37 
Not answering ques 

tion caaieae ee 3 5 5.95 2.33 15.63 
hehe s.acedendees 185 129 32 100.00 100.00 100.00 


realized, while 4 or 2.16 per cent of them feel 
that it has not, and six or 3.24 per cent state 
that it is probable. In the case of the paper, 
122 or 97.57 per cent of the principals say that 
the purpose given has been attained; while three 
or 3.10 per cent of them list it 
Likewise for the magazine, 24 or 75.0 per cent 


as possible. 


of the principals say that the purpose has been 
achieved; while three or 9.37 per cent answered 
that it is probable. 

In general, we may say that the first requisite 
for starting a student publication is to know 
the aims to be accomplished before beginning, 
and start right. To do this it will be necessary 
to make sure that the publication will accom- 
plish the purposes set forth in Table I. To be 
a successful publication it should be made an 
entire school enterprise. This will mean that 
there must be a strong demand for the publi- 
cation on the part of the students, with an 
equally strong willingness on their part to work 
for it, and to The publication 
should be made interesting and useful by in- 


support it. 


sisting on high standards of literary and artis- 
tic excellence, and should be, in ease of the 
student newspaper, organized and conducted on 
a purely business basis, somewhat as a city daily 
is operated. 

The following conclusions are justified on the 
the high 
school principals as to the purpose of student 
publications: (1) help to 
spirit, (2) they help to 
unify the community to a greater 
of the school, 
quality of 


basis of the concensus of opinion of 


they 


“a good school] 


create and 
maintain 
appreciation 
(3) they assist in improving the 
English used by the st idents. (4) 
they help to raise the standard of scholarship 
in the school, and (5) they promote the devel- 
opment of initiative, self contide nce, and execu- 
tive ability in students. 

In regard to the management, supervision, 
and direction of student publications, the fol 
lowing excerpts from the \ 
different 
the method of selecting the staff in each school 


letters of two high 


school "principals in states illustrate 


respectively. The first will illustrate a com- 


bination of the electing and appointing meth- 

ods, while the second illustrates the appointive 

method in actual operation. 
The first principal says: 
“This is the 

as such since with a present enrollment 

of 540 boys and 689 girls. 


high school, known 
1857, 
We have been pub- 
lishing a school monthly since 1890. This is 
conducted by an editorial staff elected by the 
seniors from their own classmates, the election 
usually taking place at the close of the junior 
year. 


The staff consists of eleven members, 


nine seniors, and two juniors. The two juniors 
are the assistant editor and assistant business 
manager, respectively, and are appointed by the 
faculty adviser. It is the practice that these 
assistants succeed to the chief office in time. 
The faculty adviser is appointed by the prin- 
cipal and has complete supervision and control 
with full power of censorship, subject to veto 
of the principal. The school provides a room 
in the building which is the editorial and busi- 
ness office of the paper and at which place the 
copies of the paper are distributed to the sub- 
scribers when published.” 

The second principal says: 

“We have a biweekly paper and issue a mid- 
year and end-of-the-year publication 
The student board is 
selected by a teacher in charge on merit. The 


corre- 
sponding to annuals. 
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PROFESSIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Education has made great progress during the 
last decade, both in service to the state and nation 
and in the development of a professional con- 
sciousness, professional pride and solidarity. For 
such development the teachers are themselves 
responsible. The results of the teachers’ work 
may be seen in the attitude of the laymen towards 
them and towards the schools. Where it was 
once assumed that only the weakest entered the 
profession, it is now definitely recognized that the 
calibre of teachers and administrators compares 
very favorably with the other learned professions. 

The growth of professional consciousness has 
been largely the result of the growth of the scien- 
tific spirit in education, together with the de- 
velopment of local and national organizations, 
working, not for selfish, personal interest, but for 
the betterment of public education in the interests 
ot the child—Frank Cody, Superintendent ot 
Schools, Detroit, Mich. 
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business department is under supervision and 


becomes a sort of self-perpetuating board, stu- 


dents working up to business manager. The 
same is true of the editorial department. Stu- 


dents begin in subordinate positions and work 
up to the more responsible ones. 
for work done by the 
board. 


We give credit 
editorial and 
Both obtain valuable experience 


business 
which 
has resulted in their stepping into good posi- 
tions both in the editorial and business depart- 
ments of daily publications.” 

It will be noted that the second of the above 
staff is 
This is undoubtedly a good 
policy to pursue, and brings us to the question 


Table 


quotations states that the editorial 


selected on merit. 


of scholastic requirements as given in 
TABLE Ill. Scholastic Requirements for Student 
Editorial Staff. 


Number 

Scholasti Requirements \ P M 
Yes ; ai te Be 
No ; ts 21 7 
Ni Answering , — sa. “a 19 12 
Total 18> 129 32 

It is seen that in the case of the annual, 116 
principals said they did have scholastic req lire 


ments for the members of the staff; 48 stated 

id not; while 21 did not answer the 
question. As to the 
34 d they had scholastic req 
they d d not; wi ile 


newspaper, Sv pr neipals 
that 


nineteen did not answer the 


urements: 21 


question. In regard to the magazine, thirteen 
principals replied that they had scholastic re- 
quirements; that they did not; 
twelve did not answer the question, 
The above 


seven while 
data indicate to a gratifying de- 
most 


school 


gree that in s represented in this 
st idy those in authority, who in the last analysis 
are re sponsible for the success or failure of these 
publications, have come to realize that one of 
the necessary essentials for a successful school 
a well qualified editorial staff under 
the direction of a competent and reliable fac- 
ulty This, necessitates the 
formulating and putting into practice of cer- 
tain staff. 
Some of which are: (1) students must have a 
general good record, and maintain a good schol- 


paper is 


adviser. however, 


standards for selecting the student 


arship, (2) students must have special ability 
in the subjects most akin to the work they are 
to do on the publication, for example, English 


PEPCCREOEESOGE COUR GUE E SOE OUEETEREEOTE EAGER RECREDEEO TURE REE ROEOCECER SCORE ROCA ECDER ERGO EEUEREEGCREEOELEDEUEGGENOGGEEREROOOEREGOEOERE 


CHILDREN’S READING. 


There is no individual who to-day has a greater 
opportunity in guiding children’s reading than the 
teacher. Too often the parent is either indifferent 
or grossly ignorant of what the child should read. 
Consequently, the mediocre, and even the vicious, 
falls into the hands of the young, and a low 
standard is established. This works havoc with 
the taste for good literature. The librarian is 
willing and anxious to help, but he must wait for 
the child to come to him before he can give ad- 
vice. Even then a full confidence must be estab- 
lished before his influence can count for very 
much with the child.—Charles H. Stone, George 
Peabody College. 





for literary aids, art for art aids, ete., and (3) 
only students with the right attitude toward 
school, its organization and policies, and who 
are dependable, honest and trustworthy, should 
be selected. 


TABLE IV. Number of Schools in Which Faculty 
Supervision is Exercised, or Otherwise. 
Number 
Pp 


Faculty Supervision A M 
i SOT e TT Tr TOR Tee CETTE ee 171 107 29 
PPT TT TT TOTTI TTT LiTTereeresrerry 2 1 1 
DIE ED eivczccacansnareviasdaenaen 12 21 2 

Er ee eae ee eee ee Py eee 185 129 39 


Table IV shows the number of cases in which 
the principals stated that their schools had fae- 
ulty student 


supervision of publications, or 


otherwise. Here it is seen that in case of the 
annual, 171 principals said their school did have 
faculty supervision; two that it did not; while 
twelve did not answer the question. 
the paper, 107 


In ease of 
replied that 
school had faculty supervision; one that it did 
not; while two did not 


principals their 
answer the question. 
That part of Table IV dealing with the maga- 
zine shows that in 29 schools faculty supervision 
was exercised; in one it was not; while in twelve 
the question was not answered. 

It is clear, therefore, that in practically all 
schools there is faculty supervision, and it was 
particularly noticeable from the replies of the 
principals that there was decided unanimity of 
opinion among them for “strong” supervision. 
This same point of view is also strikingly illus- 
trated by one who 


What he 


question pertaining to faculty supervision that 


is engaged in the iwraving 


el 

business. says is so applicable to the 
the writer de sires to pass 1t on to othe r school- 
men. 

His letter reads as follows: 

“From a very long and wide experience please 
that I now i 
accept a high school contract, 


let me say make it a rule not to 


which does not 
bear the signature of a fae ilty 


representative, 
not because | want the tac ilty repre sentative 
but because I 


want to know that there is faculty 


Also it has been my 


obligated in any way financially, 
supervision. 
experience that one par- 
ticular faculty representative should have 
supreme authority. This one should not be too 
quick to exercise this authority, but the stu- 
dent staff should feel that the adviser’s word is 


I 


or divided 


} 


the Last word n iny case ot disp ite 


ypinion. This rac ity advise r should be selected 
more carefully even than the student staff. He 
or she should be popular with the students and 


have their contidence. Where possible the ad- 
viser should have some experience in publica- 
tion work. This is not often possible, and in 
cases where they have not 


‘fia 
is advisable that an 


had experience, it 
honest, trustworthy en- 
graver and printer be selected and taken into 


the confidence of the adviser.” 

The above, coming from one who is outside 
the realm of the school business, but who has 
had years of experience in working with high 
schools in the 


publishing of student publica- 


worthy of our most serious 


tions, is certainly 
consideration, especially in regard to the ques- 
tion of management, supervision and direction 
of these publications. 

The following three quotations illustrate the 
general duties of the The 
from a high school of 569 
students and reads as follows: 

“The adviser 


faculty supervisors. 
first quotation is 


that the various “write 
ups” assigned by the editor-in-chief are com- 
pleted and handed in on a certain date. This 
material is read and corrected by the adviser 
and then handed over to the staff stenographers 
who type the articles on official paper. It is 
read and corrected again by the adviser and if 
it meets with approval an O. K. with the initials 
of the adviser are placed on the copy. After 
that it goes to the printer and the proof is read 
and corrected again. The contract with the 
printer is signed by the adviser.” 


sees 








The second quotation is from a high school 
of 2.700 students and reads: 

“The duties of the faculty supervisor are ap- 
proval or rejection of material submitted, super- 
vision of finances, arrangement of content and 
proof reading. Literary material is selected by 
the sponsor, editor, and a committee of teachers 
of English. 
supervise the work of the art staff. 


Teachers in the art department 
All mate- 
rial published must have the approval of the 
principal.” 

The third quotation is from a high school of 
3.800 students and follows: 
(1) The 
literary adviser who plans the composition and 
f the book with the editor-in- 
chief; who censors the literary material sub- 


“We have three faculty advisers: 


arrangement <¢ 


mitted, supervises the reading of proof done 
by the staff, and with the editor-in chief makes 
the dummy. (2) ‘The business manager who 
makes the contract with the printer and en- 
affairs, the 
taking of photographs, the getting of adver- 


graver; supervises all financial 
tisine, and the collecting of subscriptions. (3) 
The art critic who censors the drawings and 
cartoons, and supervises the mounting of pho- 
tographs.” 
The above quotations summarize quite fully 
the general duties of the faculty supervisor and 
make it clear that his is a responsible position. 
From the above it would seem that the fac- 
ilty adviser’s chiet ction is to advise, to en- 


eourage, to guard against over enthusiasm and 


reckless expenditure, to instruct and pass j idg 
ment on literary and artistic contributions, and 
censure mater very wisely vet 
rictly, that is, not to be ki In 
e Ta t dviser has some is 
s fro her members of the faculty as 
I rarely that ( id Ser s qual ed 
lgmel n bot ite I and t I 
ie, ted at the same time handle thy 
nd the p eat " 
s | be strict Tae t supel S I { 
sest kind and the working staff should 
selected “f ess senst 
ibility rather \ ial poy 
ese pl ns, dif 
‘ I thes he met ’ d 
Irie nd S j blication made t show 
| ( 1 wort W e grow ny l expt 
I e, Comparis dad expert criticism. 
i I discussio1 I de publieations it 
s 1 be nferred, and the data pre sented by 


the principal is the final authority in al 
matters relating to the issuing of the publica- 


or in other words, he is the final court 
It seemed to be a prevailing practice in many 
schools for the principal or his representative 
to read the in j 


ng to press. 


] 


material in its final form before 
This seems to the writer to be 
in excellent custom, as in this way many mis- 
nderstandings that later 


ded. 


arise co ild be 


Summary. 
It should be kept clearly in mind that in 
ler for a student publication to be a real 
there must (1) be a strong demand on 


the part of the entire school for it; (2) the 
purpose it is to serve must be definitely formu- 

ted; (3) the student staff must be carefully 
selected; (4) there must be close and strict 
I ty management, supervision, and direction, 


1 (5) the principal must be the final court of 
We shall next discuss as concisely as possible 
cost and financing of these student publica- 
as revealed by the data contained in the 
ned questionnaires. 
Costs. The data presented on the total 


cost of student publications show that: (1) ap- 
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proximately $247,080.12 is being spent annually 
on high school annuals in the 185 schools, or 
an average expenditure of $1,389.62 per school; 
(2) approximately $122,753.72 for the news- 
papers, in the 129 schools, or an average of 
$951.58 per school; (3) approximately $40,800.00 
for the 32 magazines, or an average of $1,275 
each, and (4) that the total cost of all three 
types of publications in the 210 high schools 
on the accredited list of the North Central As- 
sociation included in this study is approxi- 
mately $410,633.84, or an average of $1,955.40 
per school. 

The fact that each school here represented is 
spending annually approximately $2,000 on 
student publications is only one of the many 
evidences that the so-called extra-curricular 
activities of our high schools should no longer 
be masked under the cognomen, “extra-curricu- 
lar,” but should be regarded as a real and nec- 
essary part of the school’s work and entitled 
to the same careful supervision and attention 
that is given to the various subjects of the cur- 
riculum. This is all the more true, since every 
indication points to the fact that in the future 
more and more money will be spent on these 
publications. It would be somewhat premature 
to dogmatically state that the surface has only 
been scratched in the matter of student pub- 
lications, but the data presented force even the 


nelude that student publi- 


most skeptical to et 


¢ 
if yy? 


is are here to stay, and any inference that 


catic 
needed supervision and the expenditure of 
money for them will be less in the future would 


Nearly 


a stupendous 


be equally ineonsistent, al d premature. 


on dollars is certainly 


sum for 210 high schools to spend on student 
| ibliea is and to some may seem wholly un 
warranted, but nevertheless 130, 106 and 26 
high school principals respectively in the case 
Tr ¢ f the three types of publications in 
vestigated feel that the time, effort, and money 
expended on them have been profitably spent 


times as much money is spent annually on the 
annual as on the newspaper; (2) that 6.7 times 
as muél Ss spent on the annual as on the mag- 
zine, and (3) that appre Ximate V three times 
as much is spent on the newspaper as on the 
magazine 


raised through soliciting advertising is: (1) 


approximately $67,350 for the 149 annuals as 
given in the replies, or an average of $452.01 


per school; (2) approximately $46,950 for the 


85 newspapers reported, or an average of 
$552.35; (3) approximately $16,700 for the 26 
magazines, or an average of $965.81, while (4) 
the total amount for the 185 annuals, 129 news- 
papers and 32 magazines is approximately 
$163,985.22, or an average of $780.88 for each 
of the 210 schools studied. 

Second, the data show that the amount of 
finance raised through subscriptions is: (1) ap 
proximately $113,100 for the annuals in the 154 
schools replying, or an average of $734.41; (2) 
approximately $41,900 for the newspapers in 
the 82 schools reporting, or an 


$510.97; (3) 


average of 
$22,750 for the 
magazines in the 25 schools replying, or an 
while (4) the 
of money raised through subscrip 


approximately 


average of $910 for each school, 
total amount 
tions for the 185 annuals, 129 newspapers, and 
32 magazines is approximately $229,656.92, or 
an average of $1,096.60 for each of the 210 high 
schools. 

Furthermore, the data show that boards of 
education do not, generally speaking, grant 
financial aid for these publications, and that 
it is the concensus of opinion of the 210 high 
school principals, who cooperated in this inves- 
tigation, that boards of education should not 


47 


help finance student publications. 

The financing of student publications is so 
intimately tied up with that of soliciting ad- 
vertising for them that no discussion of these 
publications would be complete without a con- 
sideration of the attitude of the various Asso- 
ciations of Commerce, etc., as well as that of 
the individual business and professional men 
toward the question. 

In many towns and cities it is necessary for 
the school to get a permit from the Association 
of Commerce, Retail Merchants Association, 
ete., in order to solicit advertising for the stu- 
dent publications. 

The following table is self-explanatory in this 
respect : 


TABLE V. Number of Cases in Which it is Necessary 
to Get a Permit from the Association of 
Commerce, Etc., to Solicit Advertising. 
Number 
p 


Arswers A I 
PS Sere rT eee ee Leeeechsenterwes’ See 1 
i echved Hin ehs e400 000 0000 545500) 8 Raa EE 94 70 23 
a rer rrr rea ee eee 14 22 8 

NE 8-xd060+eb0400%600)0s Ee cuebaae eaten 185 129 32 


From the above data it would seem that the 
prevailing practice is, that it is not necessary 
to secure a permit before soliciting advertising 
for the student publications in the high schools 
represented in this study. 
stated that it is absolute 


llowever, it was 
necessary in several 
of the towns and cities to get a permit from 
the management of these organizations before 
attempting to solicit ads, otherwise the mem- 
bers of the organization would not buy adver- 
A few 
principals said that it is not necessary to get 


tising space in the various publications. 


a permit, but that it was good policy to do so, 
while in a very few instances it was stated that 


r 
ul 


ese organizations would neither grant the 
school a permit, nor would any of the members 


buy advertising space in the publications. This 
Some 


] 


situation was only revealed in one reply. 
principals remarked that it was easier to secure 
a permit, if the printing contract were let to a 
local firm, as each organization of this nature 
desired to keep as much business as possible in 
its own town or city. 

We shall now consider the attitude of the 
business and professional men toward advertis- 
ing in the various school 


rABLE Vi Number of Cases in Which the Business 
Men Advertise Willingly, or Otherwise. 
Number 


p iblications. 


Answers A l’ N 
Yes 131 76 #17 
No , 1 11 3 
Doubtful . , 13 12 8 
No Answering Ter Tae 30 4 

Total . 185 29 32 

An examination of Table VI shows that in 
ease of the annual, 151 pI neipals stated that 


the business men do advertise willingly; 21 that 
they do not; thirteen replied that it is doubt- 
ful: while twenty gave no answer to the ques- 
tion. In the case of the newspaper, 76 prin- 
cipals said that the business men buy adver- 
eleven that they do not; 
while 30 


principals did not answer the question. The 


tising space willingly; 
twelve answered that it is doubtful; 
part of Table VI which deals with the maga- 
zine shows that seventeen principals stated that 
the business men advertise willingly in it; three 
that they do not; eight that it is doubtful; while 
four did not reply to the question. 

f the 


the question of soliciting adver- 


It is interesting to note the reaction <¢ 


school men to 
tising. Some seemed to feel that the fe of 
the publicatic 


training derived by the 


nm depended upon it, and that the 
student business or 
advertising managers from their experience in 


Others 


soliciting advertising is very valuable. 


1 minority, felt that it was nothing short of a 
crime to ask a business or professional man to 
buv space in a school p tblication, and as a re 
sult their schools did not solicit or accept ad- 
vertisements of any kind. 

Ilowever, the evidence presented by the ques- 
justifies the conclusion that the 


(Concluded on Page 128) 
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Some Elements of School Supervision 


(Concluded from November) 


W. N. Anderson 


Observation Blanks. 

In large school systems where a regular super- 
visor of instruction must supervise the work of 
many teachers it is quite necessary and now 
quite common to use printed forms of observa- 
tion blanks, or visitation cards as they are 
sometimes called. Various of these forms are 
in use. They are usually made in different 
colors to be filled 1 duplicate or triplicate 
by the use of carbon paper. When these forms 
are filled in a copy is left with the teacher and 
one is filed by the superintendent, or in case 
of triplicates, the teacher, supervisor, and super- 
intendent may all file copies. Such a form con- 
taining a limited number of pivotal questions 
or factors to be observed, if carefully worked 
out and adapted to the system, has many ad- 
vantages and may be used to good advantage 
by superintendents of smaller school systems. 
The number of items, arrangement, etc., may 
be varied to suit the superintendent. 

The following form will serve as an illustra- 
tion or may be used a guide for making a 
suitable form for any school system. 

OBSERVATION BLANK. 
BOOED cccsceces GOES OF Bublect...ccccves 
General Condition Ranking 
Bs WRMMEEOEION cccccccceces 


“eee een weer eeeeee 


i se ke eee ake toda eeea bee ebe 
i i ic ice eee eas bee eheeeenne 
4. Order and arrangements ......ccccccccscoce 
B. GES OF SCHOO! PFOMSTCY 2. ccccvcccccscoes 
ee ee en ee eee ee 
The Teacher 

7. Poise and self-possession before class...... 
8. Interest and enthusiasm ...........eeeee. 
ge a Sakae , 
i a eet ne sha ckee seu ; 

11. Preparation of work .......sceess cpeawone 
ee I A UN aii ae 9 6. 5.0:0:8 406.0 54.0-0 0.0 o8 
13. Use of materials and suppli es. 

Be MOURRTED occ cccsecs ae awe wrTTre Te a 


The Recitation 

15. Lesson plan and development ........ 
16. Interest and enthusiasm of pupils ........ 
17. Proficiency in the art of questioning 
18. Manners and conduct of Ns cee k een 6s 
19. Responsiveness of pupils 

i WE OE DECUOPRCION Vics ceiesscscasenvsses 
21. Commendation and criticisms of pupil’s 


2A ere SCoeeeeceseceoessecos ee 
22. Lesson assignment ...... vrai eeacbanasess 
ee ppbisekeves A 


Miscellaneous 
24. Supplies, materials, or equipment needed.. 
25. Suggestions made by teacher ............. 
26. Suggestions made by superintendent 


27. Attitude toward suggestions ..........6.- 
28. Former suggestions used .........066:. ‘ae 
a en Or WOOWEN 6 oso eden 600040040 er 
30. Strongest feature of work ....... errr e 
31. Weakest feature of work ............e0- i 
82. Time fixed for conference .........e.06- san 
33. Number of minutes spent in room......... 
| Se ve eba ead bere @ jeans eens 6088s 
POROOTGOE DY occ ccs cvcsccneess ‘Date ospacnes 


The majority of the above items can be ranked 
by the use of the initial letters of the words Ex- 
cellent, Good, Fair, Unsatisfactory, Poor; in 
terms of per cent; or according to some other 
system or scheme. 

On the other side of the blank numbers may 
be given to correspond with the numbers of the 
items. These may be used for comments on any 
item or for additional notes. They may be 
added after the visit, in the superintendent’s 
office. 

Benefits Derived from the Use of an Observa- 
— Blank. 

The benefits to be derived from the use of 
an observation blank may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) The blanks concerning any teacher’s 
work will become more and more helpful and 
effective as they accumulate in the office. 


(2) It will aid 


superintendent in rating 


all teachers more nearly on the same scale or 
according to the same standard. 

(3) It will tend to eliminate the personal 
equation. 

(4) It keeps before a teacher her own rating 
and enables her to make direct efforts to im- 
prove any defects or shortcomings that may be 
recorded on the blank. 

(5) It enables a superintendent to see just 
what recommendations and suggestions were 
made to a teacher before, and whether or not 
she is profiting by such recommendations and 
suggestions. 

(6) The blanks may be used as evidence 
concerning any item recorded case of a dis- 
pute later between superintendent and teacher. 

(7) The blanks will serve as a basis for 
topics to be discussed at conferences or teach- 
ers’ meetings. 

(8) A teacher can at any time use her copies 
of the blanks in making application for another 
position. 

(9) The blanks may be used as an aid in 
determining a teacher’s promotion, re-election, 
or dismissal. 

Limitations of Observation Blanks. 

While many advantages can be pointed out 
for the use of a carefully-worked-out observa- 
tion blank, it should be emphasized here that 
to use such a blank intelligently for rating a 
teacher’s work calls for an understanding of its 
limitations and defects as well as its merits 
The writer is inclined to think 
that in the past too much has been claimed for 
many of the 


and advantages. 


devices designed for objective meas 
urements. The advisability of using any form of 


rating blank as a sole basis for judging a teacher 


is highly questionable. Unless one is a good 
judge of the relative importance of the various 
elements and factors involved directly and indi- 
rectly, and knows the conditions under which 
the limited number of items have been ranked, 
he cannot use the information intelligently. 
Ra ting blanks may afford valuable information 
of detailed items or factors to be used advan- 
tageously as supplementary information in 
forming a final estimate of a teacher’s worth, 
but a superintendent or supervisor should 
realize that it is quite imp ssible to record all 
the factors that enter into good teaching, and 
that such factors as general education, per- 
sonality, and general teaching ability cannot be 
disregarded. 
Helping Inexperienced Teachers. 


. : 
In smaller school systems where a superin- 


tendent is likely to obtain his first experience 

as superintendent, a proportionately large num- 
, 

I 


ber of tl 
be inexperienced. 


e teachers em ployed are also likely to 
This makes his problems of 
supervision doubly difficult. It is highly im- 
portant, therefore, that he understand the prob- 
lems and needs of young and inexperienced 
teachers, and that he be prepared to advise and 





direct them. Many a sincere and lovely gir] 
has been tortured and even driven out of the 
teaching profession through the abysmal igno- 
rance of socalled superintendents. 

The notion that teachers who have had suf- 
ficient training in normal-training schools or 
colleges should be prepared to take up their 
work as teachers without any difficulty, and 
without much help or guidance, is still too 
prevalent. In normal-training schools, and 
especially in many of our colleges, the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is the chief consideration. 
But development in the art of successful teach- 
ing requires actual practice under varying con- 
ditions in the classroom, and under proper 
direction and guidance. 

A superintendent should realize that the first 
days of an inexperienced teacher are the most 
decisive as well as the most trying ones; that 
the first few weeks are likely to mark her for 
success or failure; and that with her success 
or failure he will have much to do. He will, 
if he is prepared to do his duty, have many 
excellent opportunities to help her. And it is 
plainly his duty to help her plan her work, 
and to instruct her against possible pitfalls of 
all kinds. He should instruct her to be “on 
the job” two or more days before the schools 
open, in order to familiarize herself with the 
working surroundings and the more important 
rules and regulations, as well as with the text- 
books used, reference material, ete. He should 
help her to find a suitable boarding and room- 
ing place, and should inform her of any social 
requirements or restrictions peculiar to the 
community. If she is young and inexperienced 
it is not out of place to impress upon her at 
this time the importance of her conduct on the 
street and in social gatherings, as well as the 
importance of regular habits of eating, sleep- 
ing, and exercis 

It is during the first few days that both 


d pupils are inclined to be most 
I 1 < Vit eA er, | 
rue if she is young and in 
) | ] I nd end 
‘ | rteom) S | 
( eC! It is here, there- 
re, eeds sym} 1) d advice 
\ ( | ild possib 
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Teachers Should Visit Other Rooms and Schools. 
Teachers can often learn much by observing 
rk of successful teachers in other rooms 
aud schools. Demonstrations of well-planned 
and well-prepared lessons by experienced and 
successful teachers are, as a rule, very helpful 
to a teacher who is endeavoring to improve her 
own methods and work. Watching experts do 
what we ourselves have been doing in a less 
efficient manner, or have attempted to do, is a 
very good way to become expert. 

A wise superintendent will see to it that his 
teachers are given an opportunity to observe 
especially good work of other teachers. In 
many of the more progressive school systems of 
the United States one or more days are allowed 


for visiting and observing the work of teachers 
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in other buildings and cities. A superintendent 
should not, however, simply ask or urge that 
teachers visit indiscriminately, but should con- 
cern himself to find out where good work is 
being done, and direct his teachers in order that 
they may see work that will be most helpful to 
them individually. 

When visiting other schools some teachers are 
inclined always to look for defects and inferior 
work, and to compare this with the good fea- 
tures of their own work. They should be 
directed and instructed to look for something 
good to bring home. Nothing is gained by en- 
deavoring to prove one’s own work superior to 
that of others. Waits, in his Practical Prob- 
lems of the School, quotes President-emeritus 
Eliot of Harvard as saying that it requires a 
much higher type of intelligence to discern the 
good in others than to criticize the evils in- 
volved in their work. 

Professional and School Spirit. 

A good superintendent will strive to promote 
harmony and cooperation, and a good spirit 
and attitude of mind on the part of all teachers 
and pupils. Spirit is that intangible something 
that does not lend itself to mathematical meas- 
urements or mechanical regulation. A good 
spirit on the part of a teacher is an animating 
force and a moving power. Generally, it means 
interest and optimism, a cheerful attitude, and 
a hopeful outlook. 
teristics of a good teacher, and where they are 
possessed by the teacher they are almost in- 
variably reflected in the attitude and work of 
her pupils. 


These are essential charac- 
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It may be said that the spirit of the school, 
as shown by the general attitude of the teachers 
and pupils, is probably the best single index to 
its standing and efficiency. It is the general 
spirit and atmosphere of the school more than 
anything else that reflects the success of both 
teachers and pupils. To quote Hollister, “The 
real effect of school discipline, under whatever 
form, is to be found in the general spirit which 
pervades the school. The spirit will be mani- 
fested to the careful observer in the general 
attitude of pupils toward their work, their 
teachers, and their general surroundings.” In 
the words of T. FE. Sanders, “Buildings, grounds, 
furniture, apparatus, books, all these are im- 
portant—and the material equipment of a 
school makes much difference—but over and 
above these and vastly more important than 
these, is the spirit of the teachers.” 

A good school spirit means interest in regu- 
lar classroom work and scholarship, as well as 
in social functions and outside activities. Mere 
class rivalry and fights, or the display of animal 
spirit sometimes shown by boys and girls on 
the playground, or during games and contests 
in the gymnazium or on the athletic field, 
should not be mistaken for a good school spirit. 
Students’ pranks and foolish class fights do not 
represent a good school spirit, and care should 
be exercised to prevent the development of any 
mischievous or malicious class spirit, which 
tends to divide the school rather than to unify 
it. Such a spirit on the part of separate classes, 
if tolerated, often becomes very destructive to 
the regular school work. 


The New Jersey School Tax Proposal 


John C. Van Dyke’s Plan for Raising and Distributing Funds. 


The state board of education of New Jersey 
has under consideration a tax plan suggested by 
John ( 
tion of an equitable distribution of the tax bur 

distribution of 


Van Dyke which deals with the ques 
den as well as an efficient 
moneys for school support. 
The property assessments in the state now 
vary from thirty to sixty per cent of the true 
Va ec. He 


argues that the hundred per cent 


basis should gradually be adopted and thereby 
reduce the rate. In other words, he contends 


that the present millage tax should not be in 
creased until the assessments in the several dis 
tricts have been made uniform and placed upon 
the hundred per cent valuation basis. 
Distribution of School Moneys. 

The more interesting part of Mr. Van Dyke’s 
tax discussion is that which deals with the dis 
tribution of makes the 
funds “the 
state should deal with the district as a unit and 


school moneys. He 


point that in distributing school 


not with the county as a unit.” He continues: 

“In previous distributions the large cities 
have fared better than the rural districts. The 
The basis of distri- 
bution heretofore has been teachers and atten- 


reason is not far to seek. 


The cities have better attendance than 

the country districts whereby they profit, and 

they also have more teachers to a given number 

of children than the country districts, whereby 

they again profit. For example, A is a poor 
h 


farn ig district that loses in attendance 
thy hout the year perhaps owing to the neces 
sit f farm work. It has a_ single-room 
sc] house, with an average attendance of 
thirty pupils and employs one teacher. B is a 
rich city district that has a high average atten- 
dance and for thirty pupils perhaps employs 
tw r three teachers. It receives from the 
st attendance more than A and by teach- 
ers 1 or three times as much as A for the 
8a! number of children. 


s is the very evil which a new system of 


ition should remedy by dealing with each 


district, not by its wealth or poverty, but by its 
necessities. To put in force a higher rate of 
taxation, to raise more money and then to dis- 
tribute it through the county unit in the old 
way is simply to aggravate the 


Pry present evil. 
A would be forced to 


economies and the rich distriet B would be en- 


The poor district greater 
couraged to further extravagances. 

“If the state board of taxes and assessments 
should establish the true value for the purposes 
of taxation of the property of district A and 
district B we could then ascertain the value of 
property per capita per pupil in each district. 
That would give the ability to pay of each dis- 
trict. 

“The cost per capita per pupil per year in 
each district could be ascertained and would 
show what each district has been paying per 
capita per pupil. 

“The need of each district is the third factor 
to be established—that is the educational need 
to give each pupil in the district a schooling 
first-class of its kind. 
a money need also which must be considered. 


This implies, of course, 


These two needs will necessarily vary with the 
different districts but the variation will not per- 
haps be so great as at first appears.” 

City versus Country School. 

Mr. Van Dyke then argues the relative cost 
of city and country schools as follows: “It is 
perhaps generally true that it costs less to edu- 
cate a pupil in a country district than in a city 
district because land, buildings, teachers, jani- 
tors and general overhead charges are greater in 
the city than in the country. But this is not 
to be taken as meaning that thirty pupils in the 
city need three teachers and thirty pupils in the 
country need only one. The country children 
are entitled to as efficient teaching as those in 
the city. But there may be extravagance in 
both examples cited. Three teachers may be 
too many and one teacher not enough for thirty 
pupils. 

; 


money a teacher for every fifteen pupils in both 


Perhaps in the distribution of state 
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city and country districts could be accepted as 
a working factor of cost. 

“Again, the educational need of each district 
does not mean that all districts in the state shall 
be made over and made alike but that each shall 
be equipped and established to produce a uni- 
form percentage of efficiency of its class and 
kind. The rural one-room school is not to be 
transformed into a city classroom, but is to be a 
first-class rural one-room school, solving its own 
A city school 
is not to be equipped with the apparatus of a 
state university but is to be a first-class city 
school and no more, 


problems in a rural school way. 


“Just so with the high schools whether in 
cities or in consolidated rural districts. The 
need of the district, wherever located for first- 
class schooling must always be the determining 
factor but this need must be the mean of what 
constitutes proper teaching and equipment and 
not the extreme of extravagance or penurious- 
Instead of deter- 
mining the educational need of each district by 
itself, it may be found possible to establish a 
classification of different types of schools such 


ness or inappropriateness. 


as the rural school, the city school, the junior 
and senior high schools, the vocational school, 
ete. 

“The minimum educational needs of the dis- 
tricts, whether considered singly or by class, and 
for purposes of dealing with the state and re- 
ceiving school moneys, should be established by 
the state rather than by the districts. The de- 
partment of public instruction should formulate 
them. The minimum requirement in teachers, 
salaries of teachers, schoolhouses, school equip- 
ment, textbooks, apparatus, attendance, trans- 
portation, should be prescribed. The minimum 
in each case should be high enough to establish 
The local 


district, at its own expense, may go beyond the 


a standard school of a certain class. 
minimum if it pleases. The curriculum, or 
what should be taught, should, as regards cer- 
tain elementary or fundamental studies, also be 
prescribed by the state, leaving the local district 
liberty to put in special or supplementary 
studies as it may see fit. 

“The tendency of all this would be to give a 
little more authority to the department of 
public instruction and might be objected to by 
the loeal districts, but we shall never have an 
ethicient system of publie instruction so long as 
the five hundred odd districts in the state are 
allowed to be their own authority and the state 


Who and 


what is the best educational authority in the 


merely hands out money and advice. 


state if not the department of public instruc- 
tion 2” 
Factors in Reaching a Basis. 

Mr. Van Dyke then summarizes the several 
factors which must be ascertained in order to 
reach proper conclusions, in the following man- 
ner: 

“A. Given the value per capita per pupil in 
each district, which argues the ability to pay. 

“B. Given the cost 
which shows 
per pupil. 


“(. Given the educational need or necessity 


per capita per pupil, 
what is now being paid per capita 


in each district to establish first-class teaching, 
which should indicate what each district should 
raise and receive per capita per pupil. 

“T). There then remains the fourth and final 
factor: name ly, what should the state allot to 
each district per capita per pupil. 

“This should not be difficult to determine; 
provided, the state deals directly with each one 
of the five hundred districts practically as the 
United States deals directly with each one of 
the states in the Smith-Hughes act. The school 
districts of the state are independent corpora- 
tions and can legally enter into agreement with 


the state. The money received by the state 
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from the railroad tax, the school fund, and 
legislative appropriation is state money, and 
can be used as the state may see fit though a 
fair and equitable distribution to all the dis- 
tricts is desirable. The percentage of help 
could be determined in each district by the 
need, the ability to pay and the cost per capita 
per pupil as, for example: 
“A. Representing a Rural District— 
“Can raise by taxation per capita per 
Me. ss chewedeseeebeeenes see . 8 60 
“The estimated cost of first-class educa- 
tion in its schools is per capita.......$ 90 
“The state should contribute per capita 
Be OOP CONE OF keds dcccedocescseseccs $ 30 
“B. Representing a City District 
“Can raise by taxation per capita per 
Sere eee saenee sos c0Qaeo 
“The estimated cost of first-class educa- 
tion in its schools per capita is....... .$125 
“The state should contribute per capita 
ee OE OO on 6k neo essesnabecnes $ 25 


“The problem, of course, would not always be 
as easy as the examples given but the percent- 
age to be paid by the state could always be 
arrived at whether ten, thirty, fifty or any other 
percentage. In districts where no need appears, 
where the district is not only able but actually 
does raise enough money to pay the entire ex- 
pense of its schools, perhaps the state should 
pay nothing at all. This is a debatable ques- 
tion. The districts receiving no support from 
the state would no doubt protest. The matter 
could be compromised by the state paying at 
the start and before any division by percentages 
a flat sum per pupil (anything from $10 to $40) 
to every district in the state, share and share 
alike. After that the distribution by percent- 
ages of the balance could be taken up by the 
needs of the different 
above. 


districts as outlined 


“The amount of money received in the state 
school funds, and also the amount needed by the 
different school districts, will vary from year 

to year. 
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in any one year might be only a fraction of the 
amount of money required by the educational 
needs of the districts in that year. If the 
amount of state money in hand should thus fall 
below the amount required by the districts the 
state could pay a certain percentage, say forty, 
sixty or seventy per cent of the total amount 
and thereby acquit its obligation for that year. 
If there were a surplus in state funds is could, 
of course, be carried over to the next year. 
“The details of percentages and the like can 
be worked out easily enough. They may re- 
quire modification, expansion or elimination but 
they are not insurmountable barriers. The 
main question is as to whether the general plan 
is a workable one. The present distribution of 
money by counties on the basis of teachers and 
Would not the 


distribution directly to the school districts ac- 


attendance is not satisfactory. 


cording to their respective needs be fairer and 
This 
does not imply that one class of school shall fare 
better than another but that each will be judged 
by its necessities. 


more equitable to all parties concerned ? 


The needs of a city school 
perhaps are greater than those of a rural school 
and should be met on the basis of a first-class 
city school, just as the needs of a rural school 
should be met on the basis of a first-class rural 
school. Given the properly equated needs and 
there should be no injustice in the distributions. 

“And there should be, as a final result, a 
mighty uplift in the education given by the 
public schools of the state. Establishing the 
educational needs of every school district in 
the state is merely another way of establishing 
educational ideals for every kind of school in 
the state. Is not that precisely what we have 
all been striving for these many years? Will 
not that of itself tend to establish a high grade 
of efficiency? If the state insists upon a cer- 
tain standard of efficiency as a condition pre- 
cedent to dealing with a school district would 
that not standardize the different types and 
kinds of schools in the state and do away with 
the criticism that school opportunity is not the 


The amount of state money available same everywhere in the state Q”? 


Some Observations on School Bonds 


The general public has a certain knowledge 
about bond issues and will approve them if their 
The aver- 
age citizen, however, does not always grasp the 


purpose possesses the ring of appeal. 


various conditions and the methods that attend 
their issuance. 

Mr. A. Loving, secretary and business man- 
ager of the school district of Saint Joseph, Mo., 
has undertaken to tell about school bonds, the 
causes that necessitate them, and the mode and 
manner of effecting them. He has reduced his 
discussion of them to terse and direct language 
so that even the pupils may understand the sub- 
ject. Ile Says: 


A bond is a paper so worded and signed by 


such people as to make it sure that a certain 
hing be done There are many different 
kinds ds to make sure many different 
I I ( nd of bonds we are to think 
about 1 kind which makes sure that 
money \ | en it should be paid. 
Our sch be x to the people who live in 
our school d nd they are taken care of 
by these people, together make up what 
is ealled The Sch District of St. J oseph. 
When the school d ! needs three million 


dollars ($38,000,000) ne chools and play- 


grounds the people w! n the schools and the 
property in the district vote to issue bonds 
with which to borrow th« nt of money. 
When the people vote to bonds the bonds 
are printed and then signe the president 
and secretary of the district. Lach bond agrees 


to pay one thousand dollars at a certain time in 
the future, and also to pay a certain amount of 
interest each year during that time. 

People who want to loan their money and be 
sure to get interest on it regularly and then get 
it back at a certain time loan their money to 
the school district and get these bonds in ex- 
change. It used to be the custom to agree to 
pay bond money back all at the same time, gen- 
erally twenty years afterward. 

Sut a better way has been found, that is, to 
pay back each year part of the whole amount 
which has been loaned, beginning at the time 
when it can be planned to have money ready 
with which to pay. Such bonds are called serial 
bonds, because they are paid in sets, or series. 

It is much easier to be sure that a part of the 
whole amount will be raised each year than to 
be sure that it will all be raised and saved up at 
the end of twenty years. For this reason people 
who loan money on bonds like serial bonds bet 
ter, and some parts of the country, where the 
people are most careful about loans, have laws 
which say that all bonds shall be serial bonds, 
and that no other kind shall be used. 
no such law here but our school district uses 
only the best kind of bonds. 

These bonds for three million dollars can be 


There is 


printed in sets, each set agreeing to pay interest 
at the rate of four and three-quarters per cent 
(454% ) each year to the people who loaned the 
money and took the bonds in exchange, and each 


set agreeing to pay back the amount of money 








NICHOLAS BAUER, 
Superintendent of Schools, 


New Orleans, La. 
which was loaned, at a certain time in the 
future. 

The district can plan now to pay back one set 
of $250,000 at the end of eight years and other 
sets of $250,000 at the end of each year after 
that up to the twentieth year, skipping the 
eleventh year, because a set of bonds which were 
issued in 1915 must be paid in that year. This 
will make twelve payments of $250,000 each, 
which will pay the whole $3,000,000, as that is 
twelve times $250,000. 

When the people vote to issue bonds the 
school district must provide for a tax which will 
raise each year enough money to pay the interest 
a3 promised and also to raise enough money to 
pay back the money loaned on each set of bonds 
The County 
officers set a value upon each piece of property 
in the district and this value is used in figuring 
all taxes which are to be made upon the 
property. 

To raise the money to pay interest and bond 
money the school district first finds out what is 


at the time when it was promised. 


(Concluded on Page 128) 


SUPERINTENDENT NICHOLAS BAUER OF 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

There is no instance in American school ad- 
ministration, as far as our knowledge goes, 
where the business manager of a school system 
has been elevated to the office of superintendent. 
That distinction is conferred upon Nicholas 
Bauer of New Orleans. 

It should be said, however, that the necessary 
scholarship and professional training accom- 
panied Mr. Bauer’s entrance upon the super- 
intendency office, and the very fact that he has 
had both a training as a business executive and 
a schoolmaster fits him all the better for the 
important task that has been entrusted to him. 

Nicholas Bauer, who during the present year 
succeeded to the superintendency of the New 
Orleans, La., schools, is a graduate of the 
Tulane University. He holds a bachelor of 
science and master of arts degree. 

Beginning with 1900 he served a year in the 
boys’ high school of New Orleans as senior 
professor of science. He then became the as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, serving in 
this capacity until 1918, when he assumed the 
position of secretary and business manager for 
the board of education. 

On July 1, 1923, he assumed the office of 
school superintendent with the full confidence 
of the board of education and the general school 
public behind him. His past services give as- 
surance that he will administer the school sys 
tem with exceptional ability, coupling profes- 
sional leadership with executive ability of a 
high order. 
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The School Corporation and Bond Issues 


Private Corporation. School Corporation. 


Capital Tax Monies 
Stockholders Taxpayers and Parents 
Directors Board of education 
President Superintendent 
Managers Assistant and District 
Factory Foremen Superintendents 
Laborers Principals 

Business Office Teachers 


Administration Office 
School Houses 


Factory Plants 
Raw Material 


Finished Product Children 
Purpose and Profit Students Graduated 
Education 


Although it may be repugnant to some to as- 
sociate the idea of a school system with the 
notion of a “soulless corporation,” comparisons 
between the modern school corporation and the 
wnodern private “big business” corporation are 
constantly being made, and they sometimes 
show decided points of similarity. It is even 
conceded by many political economists and edu- 
eators that one in search of the ideal board of 
education-superintendent relationship may look 
with profit to the efficient functioning of the 
board of directors-president relationship of the 
large corporation. The directors determine 
general policy—policies advanced by the presi- 
dent, frequently. The latter is chief executive 
and administrative officer. Again, there is a 
close resemblance between the foreman of a fac- 
tory and the principal of a school as far as re- 
sponsibility for supervision of labor personnel, 
supplies, and output is concerned. The other 
items—capital, employees, factory plants, and 
the like, tend to have an identity of function, 
but, in the nature of things, the analogy cannot 
be carried too far. 

Similarities and Differences. 

The purpose of this article is to point out 
that, although there is this similarity between a 
school corporation and a private corporation, 
some business practices of the latter should be 
undertaken by the former only with great cau- 
tion. One of them relates to borrowing money. 
Most school districts issue bonds. Since pri- 
vate businesses borrow money at times and 
since over ninety per cent of the school districts 
raise money by selling bonds, it is apparent 
that such procedure is permissible and cannot 
be classed as a questionable policy or unwise, or 
Defenders of the policy of 
issuing bonds for school purposes point to the 


at least totally so. 


similarity between private corporations and 
school corporations, as outlined in as favorable 
a light as possible in the foregoing paragraphs, 
and then advance the well-known truth that 


sinesses borrow money on long time notes 





the equivalent of a bond issue. 

Yet there is a point of contrast between the 
types of corporations that is vital. The re- 
n of school directors to school taxpayers is 
ently less pertinent and less responsive 
that of directors to stockholders in a busi- 

ness enterprise. Boards of education have been 


permitted to endorse and launch forth on finan- 
( wlicies which if indulged in by directors of 


ness concern, would have caused the stock- 

I ; to rise up in wrath and demand a re- 
Stockholders are voters in a pri- 
rporation, and voters are stockholders; 

§ olders in a school corporation may be 
but voters may not always be _ stock- 
n a strict sense. Of course every per- 
a community is a taxpayer, even if he 
] no direct taxes. At any rate a political 
el nt enters in in such a way as is not usually 
in a corporation organized for pecuniary 
pl lhe parallel falls down somewhat, be- 


c voters and taxpayers do not necessarily 


Don C. Rogers, Chicago. 


Shall school boards bond themselves for new 
school buildings? Is the pay-as-you-go policy 
better economy? The present paper answers 
these questions in the light of the experience of 
one great American city. A free discussion of 
the problem which is of transcendent importance 
would be welcome.—The Editor. 


comprise the same group, and the school board 
member may be uncertain just to whom he owes 
his allegiance. In the face of doubts and politi- 
eal pressures, he may overlook the responsibil- 
ities of his position and take the “easy way” of 
raising necessary funds—push the burden into 
the future with a bond issue. 
The Argument Against Bonds. 

Advocates of bond issues for school buildings 
say, and with considerable justice, “Why should 
we pay all the cost, when others will be using the 
buildings during the next fifteen or twenty 
years¢ Why not spread the cost along?” 
Their argument is sound enough, but experi- 
ence has shown that human nature does not 
stand up well under such a financial policy. 

In the first place, until very recently the ten- 
dency has been to issue long term bonds and 
forget in the interim between issuance and ma- 
turity to provide a sinking fund to meet the ob- 
ligations when due. Not long ago a bonding 
house notified the school board of a certain dis- 
trict that a series of its bonds matured this 
year and inquired what propositions for pay- 
ment were under consideration. One of the 
board members naively but sincerely made the 
remark that he did not know school bonds ever 
matured. 

In the second place, it is not at all uncom- 
mon for the maturity date of school building 
bonds to be set so far ahead (by refunding), 
that payment is made by future generations of 
taxpayers at a time beyond the life of the build- 
ing. This is illustrated by the experience of a 
school district in one of the middle western 
states. A building costing $11,500 was built 
back in 1887. The interest on the bonds raised 
for building it has been paid year by year from 
i887 up to the present. The principal has been 
refunded as necessary and has never been re- 
duced. In the meantime the building has 
served its time and now is no longer in exis- 
tence. The district has been paying interest 
for the last 35 years, a sort of rental on its own 
building, and now that the building is gone, the 
$11,500 principal is yet to be paid. The pres- 
ent generation of taxpayers must pay their 
fathers’ debt, and there is no benefit accruing 
to them. 

A Positively Unethical Case. 

In the third place, there is danger of a next 
step, thwarted usually but not always by state 
statutes, which is positively unethical. It ean 
be illustrated with a case which happened last 
year in a consolidated school district in one of 
There had bee hn an 
underestimate of the amount of monies needed 
for the schools for the year, and the district 
found itself short about $18,000 for running ex- 
penses for 1922. The school board issued bonds 

r the $18,000, payable it 


pay In twenty years, op- 


the middle western states. 


tional after fifteen vears. 
Surely the school board was not justified in 
nding the district for a period of twenty years 
r this $18,000 debt caused by too low an esti- 
mate of running expenses. There is no reason 
suspect that taxes will be materially less in 
1e years to come, and it is doubtful but that 
putting off payment of that present debt for the 


} 
+} 


ture has not aggravated their financial situa- 
In 1942 (1937 at the earliest), the tax- 
rs of this district will be called upon to pay 
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the $18,000 principal of a debt incurred for the 
running expenses of the school back in 1922. 
They will be paying a debt for things from 
which they received no benefit. And, in the 
meantime, between 1922 and 1942, approxi- 
mately $18,000 will have been paid out as inter- 
est, that is to say, unless the district should do 
an “about face” and maintain a sinking fund. 

The writer was interested in the action of 
the school board in this case, so he presented the 
data of the case to the legal division of the state 
department of public instruction as a hypotheti- 
cal situation for an opinion as to its legality. 
The reply from the state dept. attorney was: (1) 
The bond issue would be illegal unless voted 
upon by the people, and (2) since the people 
could not, under the statutes, authorize a bond 
issue for running expenses, it would be illegal 
anyway. Yet it was done by this school board, 
and without a vote of the people of the district. 
It appears that a lawyer told the school board 
that, if the creditors would take the warrants 
which had been given out by the board after 
funds were no longer available, and present 
them before the judge of the circuit court, the 
latter would listen to arguments of these credi- 
tors. If the judge was satisfied that the war- 
rants were paid out for supplies or services ren- 
dered the school, he could instruct the board to 
issue bonds to cover the amount of debt—the 
$18,000. This procedure was successfully fol- 
lowed, and the board issued the twenty-year 
bonds. 

Another Angle of the Case. 

There was another angle to this particular 
case cited that deals with the ethical aspects of 
the action by the school board of that consoli- 
dated district. This school was in one of the 
older, better-established, and more respected 
consolidated school districts. Its mill levy for 
the year stood well below the first quartile and 
very near the foot of the list of consolidated 
school levies in the state when ranked according 
to size. It loomed out as a school functioning 
efficiently yet financed at a relatively low levy. 
School officers in other districts were being sub- 
jected to criticism for high school costs, and ad- 
verse comparisons were made between their 
schools and the school in question. Had this 
school not bonded $18,000 of its running ex- 
penses, however, its levy for the year would 
have ranked well up to the median or slightly 
higher. 

The bond issue question has been talked about 
and threshed over time and again for many 
many years. After all, it reduces itself to a mat- 
ter of financial policy. Some school boards, with 
the finest intentions, in trying to meet a money 
emergency have issued bonds; new board mem- 
bers who later replaced them, failed to carry out 
the fine intentions and plans for payment, and 
today the district finds itself in the situation so 
common, so very common in school systems, of 
a building program urgent in need, but impos- 
sible of fulfillment because of such large 
itstanding bonds that sufficient ad- 
ditional expenditures would push the district 
indebtedness be yond the legal limit. 


amounts ot ¢ 


Chicago’s Good Example. 

Chicago is one of the few cities in the coun- 
try which has not issued bonds for school build 
ings but has followed the pay-as-you-go plan. 
With the present crowded conditions of its 
school system, with 52,000 half-day pupils, with 
over 700 portables in use and occupied by 21,000 


£ ope) F 


Dp ipils, with a shortage of 22,500 seats in spite 
of such administrative devices as the double- 


shift, the relay, and the rotary organizations, 


at 
4 
} 
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there is a great deal of pressure of circum- 
stances to cause a change of policy, that is to 
say, for bonds to be issued to provide funds for 
a building program that would relieve the con- 
gestion. Chicago can be congratulated for her 
stand up to the present, and in looking toward 
a possible change of policy, she would do well 
to examine the financial histories of some of her 
smaller neighbors in the middle west.! 


The discussion finally simmers down to this: 
There is a strong and rather valid comparison 
between private corporations and school cor- 
porations, but there are a few points of differ- 
ence which tend to invalidate the claim that be 


cause a private corporation operates on a state d 


financial policy that a school corporation is jus- 
tified by analogy to do the same. Further, 
there is no question that borrowing money may 
be sound procedure, permissible to both. The 


contrast in the two types of corporations comes 
in the strictness with which the loans are repaid 
and in the responsibility of the directors in ac- 
counting to the stockholders. ‘There have been 
many codes of ethics for school teachers pub- 
lished in recent years; perhaps it would be time 
well spent for some school board president to de- 
vise a code of financial practices for the guid- 


ance of school boards in general. 


‘Since this 
president of 


article was written 
the Chicago School 


Mr. C. M 
Board, 


Moderwell, 
issued a com 


munication to his fellow board members, at a certain 
place in which he says: “Suggestions have been made 
to me and to other Board members that we relieve the 
situation by means of a bond issue; in fact, the 
issuance of bonds for school building purposes was 
often urged when there was no lack of funds, on the 
theory that this would afford means of diverting a 
part of the current tax rate to other purposes, so that 


a larger revenue for other purposes of the Government 


would be available without increasing the tax rate 
The advocates of this plan, however, overlook the 
fact that an additional tax rate would be necessary to 


take care of the interest on the bonds and a sinking 


fund to retire them at maturity Moreover, if there 
were a certain number of schools to be built, which 
when completed, would supply the demand for a num 
ber of years to come, the issuance of bonds for that 
purpose would obviously be the solution of the prob 
lem But the building of schools is a continuous 
expense which each generation must take care of and 
the shifting forward of the burden with its accretions 


of interest and sinking fund would only be increasing 


the load for the future. Our present taxpayers in fact 
would be confronted in a very short time with the 
increased expense of paying for new schools and in 


addition the expense of retiring the 


BRICK HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING IS MOVED 
SUCCESSFULLY. 

Excellent business judgment was shown by 
the board of education at Hammond, Indiana, 
when the site of the Central High School was 
The build- 
ing itself was moved to a new site about four 
hundred feet distant. This more 
desirable than the old one as it is away from 


bonds 


sold as the location for a new bank. 


new site is 
the noise of the street car line and yet handy 
for the transportation of the pupils. The cost 
of moving the building and constructing the 
new foundation ran in the neighborhood of 
$60,000, but on the whole the board of educa- 
tion is ahead more than $100,000 on the deal. 
The building was moved backward and given 
a turn of ninety degrees; what was formerly the 


rear of the building is now the front. In prep- 











THE BUILDING READY TO BE MOVED 
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THE BUILDING MOVED OFF ITS FOUNDATION AND PARTLY TURNED 


aration, the big stacks were removed to the 
roof level. The building, which has a total 
weight of about 3.500 tons, was moved on steel 


rollers and rails. On aceount of the wide bay 


windows, the load was coneentrated at certain 


points. Three teams were employed for mov- 


ing. By 


the use of a whistle it was possible 


to keep the teams moving uniformly. Because 
of the swing, it was found that toward the finish 
of the work there was a heavier stress on one 
team than on the others. The foundation was 
in readiness and the big building was safely 
landed in its new location, without any cracks 
or mishaps.—G. F. P. 


Some Teachers’ Agencies I Have Experienced 


Robert 


Thirteen years ago I started my work as a 
school In those beginning 
years some teachers were foolishly hired with- 


superintendent. 


out seeing them, but on the whole, luck was 
with 


me. All teachers’ agencies were alike to 
me—an unknown quantity; but I made ap- 


pointments with three or four and started out 
joyously to meet them in Boston. The first 
visit was unfortunate. I had no sooner landed 
than the proprietor began to assail a man prin- 
cipal whom I had just hired. The man was 
already hired for better or for worse, and I was 
through getting information about him, but I 
listened impatiently to the free tirade. What 
I said has not lingered in my memory, but I 
got out as soon as I could, and from that day 
to this I have transacted all my business with 
Now I that the few 
thousands of dollars worth of business which 
I might otherwise have done with this fellow 
has not caused him to go out of business; but 
on the other hand, he must have used other 
young superintendents equally severely, so that 
in all there is probably a reason why his busi- 
ness has not grown more than it has. 


other agencies. realize 


Teachers’ agencies are necessary, and I have 
had pleasant dealings with the most of them; 
but with one other there was a mutual falling 
out, which lasted for a few years. I would 
secure able teachers from this agency, and after 
one year, if they proved very successful, this 
same agency would try to get other jobs for 
them, so that my force was in danger of being 
a transient one. I protested, and we had it out, 
face to face. During the past few years my 
dealings have been very satisfactory with this 
agency. They have a fine list of teachers, and 
it is understood that a good teacher is not to 
be pestered with frequent notices of other jobs. 
Any teacher who merits promotion after two 
or three years of faithful service will always 
get all the help I can give her to better herself, 
and I have never failed to release a teacher at 
her request. But I do not want teachers all 


Remus. 


stirred up by frequent notices of jobs that are 
little if better 
holding. 

Another frequently 
tried to do business with, but without much suce- 


cess, 


1 


any than the ones they are 


agency which I have 


is maintained by a good man. He is an 
in his attitude, and we never suc- 
ceed very well in getting business settled up 
successfully. All agencies, of 


old woman 


course, have de- 


sirable candidates, but some agencies do not 
have the faculty of focusing your attention 
on one or two desirables. They seem to bring 


so many candidates to 


that it 
is impossible to get a clear conception of any 
of them. Too many candidates presented all 
at once acts like a smoke screen, and makes it 
diffeult to arrive at conclusions. 


your attention 


We secured two or three very good teachers 
from another agency, and had built up quite 
a fine feeling for the way they did business, 
and then they “stung” me so hard that I shall 
never get over it. Such fine recommendations 
Still they must have known that 
the lady was worse than no good. She was ex- 
tremely energetic and as bad a proposition as 
ever tried to teach. I shall always think that 
she doctored some of her recommendations, 
otherwise there is code of ethics between 
[ shall be in a mighty tight place 
before I try to do any more business with that 
agency. 

Most 


schoolmen, 


I never saw. 


no 
schoolmen. 


managed 
occasionally 


agencies are former 
but there is one 
piloted by a man without educational experi- 
ence. There is one such which is very efficiently 
managed, and which does a great deal of busi- 
ness. It can be relied upon, and it has a good 
list to draw from. 


by 


Of course, it is unsafe to take the absolute 
say-so of any of the agencies, because the man- 
agers do not know the local conditions. The 
most that a good agency can do is to bring the 
superintendent and the teacher together. The 


(Concluded on Page 131) 
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Haynes & Mason, Architects, 
Fitchburg, Mass, 


Some Recent New England School Buildings 


The Work of Messrs. Haynes and Mason, Architects, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New England has contributed much to the 
progress of schoolhouse planning in the United 
States through a very interesting attitude on 
the part of its school authorities and architects. 
Ne W England school boards are decidedly con- 
servative and frugal in the conduct of the 
schools. At the same time they are progressive 
and ever alert to go forward and do a bit better 
from year to year. Every good trait of the 
Yankee character shows itself in the manage- 
ment of the schools. 

While it is true that the New England States 
rarely, if ever, are willing to undertake radical 


innovations in schoolhouse plans, still the school 








architecture of this section has always shown 
a steady, determined effort at improvement and 
has been well in advance of the balance of the 
country. Any improvement in schoolhouse 
planning to be adopted in New England must 
be well justified and almost infallibly certain 
of suecess, before it will be accepted and ap- 
plied. 

It was in New England that the first efforts 
at scientific schoolhouse planning were made 
and where the first distinctive adaptations of 
buildings to special educational methods and 
+ 


forms of organizations were tried. The illus- 


school building 


trations of plans in Henry 
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BASEMENT PLAN, 
HIGH SCHOOL, NORTHBOROUGH, MASS 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, 


HIGH SCHOOL, NORTHBOROUGH, MASS 





Barnard’s School Architecture, published about 
1855, appear ridiculous in the light of present 
day practice in sanitation, lighting, arrange- 
ment of seats, size and shape of rooms and 
? . , 7. . . f hi 
sut, when the buildings of this 
type were erected in the early fifties they pos- 


orientation. 


sessed the one great merit of close adaptation 
to the then existing class organization and 
methods of instruction. Close adaptation of 
plans to educational organization is after all 
the fundamental principle of schoolhouse plan- 
ning which precedes every other consideration 
of utility and beauty. 

New England is frugal and necessarily care- 
ful of each dollar which is spent for public 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, 
HIGH SCHOOL, NORTHBOROUGH, MASS. 
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ASHUELOT GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Haynes & Mason, Architects, 
ASHUELOT, N. H. Fitchburg, Mass. 
work. In the erection of school buildings New itself beautifully to modern school buildings, and in result. The plans for the buildings are 
England gets more educational service for each especially in the case of smaller structures. straightforward and extremely economical. - 
dollar than any other section of the Union. planned for villages and rural communities. While in one or two rooms there are variations e 
This applies not only to new buildings but to True, the style requires broad piers between from the plain needs of lighting and seating, at 
old as well. Many communities in the New windows and does not readily permit of some these have been unavoidable, because of the " 
England states have found from time to time of the extreme fenestration typical of present- character of the old buildings which have been 
that their buildings have become old and no’ day schoolroom design. But, it invariably re- reconstructed or added to. o 
re 1e nite > wer classer > « _ é > § safe ings ¢ > = ‘ 
longe r we ll suited to the newe1 cla room m« th sults in usable and ; if buildings and com The Northborough High School. 
ods. The remodeling and rehabilitation of old fortable rooms. Best of all, the style can be ni . . ° ; 
Sasi age a ' [The Northborough high school is a complete st 
buildings has been a frequent necessity in Mas- beautifully carried out at a low cost and with ; say a . , i 
: ; , <p ' . educational limit, carefully studied to meet the 
sachusetts, New Hampshire and other states, limited expenditures for ornamentation. . ; . a 
1 th wer tenes t educational needs of a community which is not 
and the school architects have shown as much , ane euiniteid tame te oe on = : ; ' as ai 
; thang” lel; s ld build; In the accompanying pages is a group of re growing rapidly and which find in the building st 
song pr sr ec ppeainge old buildings as they cently erected or remodeled school buildings in adequate instructional service of secondary a 
lave in designing new ones. ‘ural c ities + aller cities of New seen" 
é signing rural communities and smaller cities of New grade. It contains in the basement play rooms, cl] 
New England is blessed with an architectural England. They are the work of a firm of archi- Joeker rooms and toilets for boys and girls, as b 
tradition that goes back several hundred years tects who have constantly worked in the smaller wel] as space for the heating and ventilating e: 
and that affords ample material for the present- communities and have sought to produce the apparatus. 
day designer of school buildings. The New best possible buildings with very limited funds. = . . . 
En ] ¥ f col ial « a 7 oe Tl 1 tifull 4 1 ae ; : : nds The first floor contains two academic class 
ungianc ype ot coionial arenitecture is ugve 1e eautilully rendere¢ erspective awing ‘ . . + t 
ang fae renit : “~~ lf Pepe aime Pe © drawihgs rooms, two rooms for business subjects, an office : 
simple, and sincere, and expressive of the old have been taken from the final working draw- eer , d 
N ee eta lonial cl : , 7 | truthfull a for the principal and a teachers’ room. 
ew Ekngiand colonial character. adapts igs in each case am ruthtully represen <] } me 
6 t adapts S Po y represent tae On the second floor there is a large study , 
work. The schoolhouses show a splendid un- yore I 
‘ a cis ; room and a recitation room, separated by means 
= derstanding of the possibilities of the colonial _¢ e149: +s 1 ; h 
ty] ‘nel d ti 1; = of a folding partition. There are also on this f 
style, and are genuinely educationa sp : : 
6 . in spirit foor the physical and chemical laboratories and ' 
two additional recitation rooms. 
Fur. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ASHUELOT, N. H. 
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POLAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
WINCHENDON, MASS. 

The building has foundations of concrete and 
exterior walls of red brick facing hollow terra 
eotta tile. The trim is of white cement cast 
stone and the roof is tar and gravel. The 
interior walls and ceilings are of hard plaster 
on wire lath. The finish floors are maple, ex- 
cept in the toilets, where terazzo has been used. 
North Carolina Pine, 
The walls are enameled a 
light buff and the ceilings are ivory. 


The wood trim is 
stained silver gray. 


The building is heated and ventilated with a 
steam unit system. The plumbing is of stand- 
ard sanitary type. The electrical system in- 
cludes complete lights, a fire alarm system, call 
bells and program clocks. The building cost, 
exclusive of furniture, $54,338.65. 

The Ashuelot Grammar School. 

The Ashuelot Grammar School at Winches- 
ter, N. H., is an interesting type of the simple 
development of the four-teacher school build- 
ing. The basement has the usual play rooms 
for boys and girls, with toilet rooms adjacent, 
heater and fuel rooms, a janitor’s room and 
fresh air rooms. 

















BASEMENT PLAN, POLAND GxAMMAK SCHOOL, WINCHENDON, MASS. 
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On the first floor there are two classrooms, 
with book closets and coat rooms. On the sec- 
ond floor there are similarly two classrooms, 
arranged so that folding partitions may be 
opened and the entire space used for assembly 
or community gatherings. 
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Haynes & Mason, Architects, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


The building was completed on September 1, 
1923, and cost, including heating, plumbing and 
electrical work, $20,467. 

The Poland Grammar School. 

The Poland Grammar School at Win- 

chendon, Mass., is a four-teacher building de- 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, POLAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WINCHENDON, MASS 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, POLAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WINCHENDON, MASS. 
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EXETER GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Haynes & Mason, Architects, 

EXETER, N. H. Fitchburg, Mass 
signed to afford educational service for the The electrical equipment includes complete gravel. The interior walls are of cement plas- 
lower and middle grades of a scattered com- lighting, a fire-alarm signal system with sta- ter on wire lath. The classrooms have slate 
munity. The first floor contains four class- tions in the basement, first-floor and upper-floor blackboards. The basement is protected against 
rooms with wardrobes, closets, etc.; the second corridors, and a call bell system. fire by means of hollow tile partitions and ceil- 
floor has two additional classrooms, a teachers’ The total cost of the building, exclusive of ings of cement plaster on metal lath. The heat- 
room and toilet. the furniture, was $26,820.26. ing is furnished by means of a direct-indirect 


. . . . rr: 4 y — ae SVs > 2 cr | - 
The foundations of the building are concrete, Exeter Grammar School graviry steam system. he plumbing . mod 
and the exterior walls are hollow terra cotta : ae ; ern and electrical lighting and an electric call- 
anc a ital . The new grammar school building at Exeter bell 
tile, backing brick veneer. The trim is of fs 


white cement cast stone. The flat roof is cov- 


system are provided. ‘The building was 
finished January 1, 1923, at a cost of $22,500, 
buildings described above. It represents the exclusive of furniture. 

The East Granby Grammar School. 
and arrangement. The basement contains play The East Granby Grammar School is an 
rooms with outside entrances, toilets, boiler and 


is a decided departure in construction from the 


ore r] tar ; gravel. The i ‘rior walls : . . : 
ered with ir and gra el rhe inte rior ills most economical possible type of construction 
and ceilings are of hard plaster on wire lath. 
The finish floors are maple, except in the toilet , : : ; 
| a 2 interesting development of a two-teacher build- 
rooms, where terrazzo has been used. Che in- 4 lr . Por ; } . ] : ° : ° 
3 , 2 . : . . fuel rooms, a room tor the janitor and a small ing, in which some provisions have been made 
terior wood trim is of North Carolina pine, leaks a , . , 
ills atta te alt T! i unch room. for the wider community use of the structure. 
effectively stained in silver gray. 1e walls are , an ' 

On the first floor there are four standard The basement is devoted to the usual play and 
classrooms equipped with wardrobes of the Chi- toilet rooms, and to space for the boiler, heat- 
cago type and with book and teachers’ closets. ing and ventilating apparatus. The two class- 
There is also on this floor a teachers’ room which rooms are fitted with coat rooms and teachers’ 


enameled in light buff, and the ceilings are in 
ivory. 


The building is equipped with two steam 


boilers, and the rooms are ventilated by a di- has been fitted with a toilet and a coat closet. closets. There are in addition, a teachers’ room 
rect-indirect gravity system. The plumbing is The exterior walls are of cement stucco on and a library for both school and community 


of the latest sanitary, heavy-duty type, with wood frame and wire lath. The 


roof is tar and _ use. 
vitreous china fixtures and drinking fountains 
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BASEMENT PLAN, GRAMMAR SCHOOL, EXETER, N. H. FIRST FLOOR PLAN, GRAMMAR SCHOOL, EXETER, N. H. 
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EAST GRANBY GRAMMAR SCHOOI 


Haynes & Mason Architects, 
EAST GRANBY, CONN Fitchburg, Mass 

















S- The construction of the building is not en- city. In an intermediate school, housing from as deeded to the school board, consisted of a 
te tirely fireproof but is fire-resisting. The ex- one thousand to two thousand children, it is residence and of a large barn, both in excellent 
St terior walls are of hollow terra cotta tile, with possible to develop shops, study rooms and other condition and serviceable for many years to 
il- brick veneer facing, and trim of cast stone. quarters especially adapted to one activity and come. The architects placed the addition con- 
t- | The roof is slate. All of the interior walls are fully equipped for one distinct purpose. In the taining the classrooms, ete., to the rear of the 
es of hard plaster on metal lath. The wood trim small community, where a building is arranged main building and entirely remodeled the barn. 
d is southern pine, stained and varnished, and the for 200 to 250 pupils, it is frequently necessary The first floor of the remodeled building con- 
ll- | floors are of maple. The walls and ceilings are to devote each room to two or three activities, tains four classrooms, with wardrobes and 
as harmoniously finished in flat enamel. and to make provisions for changing ideas in closets, a room for the commercial department, 
NU, The heating and ventilation are obtained by administration and class organization in the and two recitation rooms. In addition to these, 
) a direct-indirect steam gravity system. The shop and academic work. there are toilets for boys and girls. 

plumbing and lighting are of the best modern The Franklin Junior High School at Frank- The second floor of the building contains four 
2. type, and a fire alarm and eall-bell system has lin, N. H., is the solution of a rather difficult further classrooms and separate toilets. The 
a- } 


been installed. The building was completed in problem due in part to the necessity of 





| ot econo- administrative offices are located in the old s 
de April, 1923, at a cost of $14,500, exclusive of mizing in funds and to the desire of the ecom- tion of the building and include ample space 
re. furniture. munity to make use of a fine old residence which for the principal and storage space for his rec- 
nd The Junior High School at Franklin, H. had been given to the city as a community and ords. A retiring room, with toilet and coat 
at- Che 


junior high school in the seh com- school center. A glance at the plans will give closet, is provided for the teachers. The local 
p! uv | 


Ss- munity is a far more difficult problem than the a better idea of how the problem was solved Red Cross nurse has space for a school and 
TS building of a similar type of school in a large than any amount of description. The property community health center on the second floor. 
om 

ity 
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FRANKLIN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
LI Y 


FRANKL 


mm, MN. 


The ample arrangement is easily noted by a 
glance at the plans. 

The third floor of the old residence has been 
rearranged and fitted up as a cooking room and 
two Folding partitions have 
been provided so that the rooms may be opened 


sewing rooms. 


up for supervision by one teacher. 


The barn contains the boiler and fuel rooms, 
from which heat is supplied to the two build- 
ings. The department is 
housed here, and there is a large gymnasium 


manual training 
and assembly hall with showers, locker rooms, 
etc. 

The buildings are located on a large site on 
which an athletic field is being developed. At 
present there are provisions for a running track, 
a football and a baseball diamond. 
There is also a toboggan slide affording an op- 


gridiron 


portunity for a winter sport which is very pop- 
ular in Franklin. 

The new sections of the buildings have con- 
and of brick 
veneer on hollow terra cotta tile. The trim has 
been designed to harmonize with the old man- 
sion and is of The 
Interior walls are of 
hard plaster on wire lath, enameled a light buff, 
with ivory ceilings. The floors are of battle- 


erete foundations exterior walls 


white cement cast stone. 


roof is of tar and gravel. 
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ship linoleum, except in the toilets where ter- 
razzo has been used. The interior wood trim 
is of North Carolina pine, stained silver gray. 

Heat is provided by two steam boilers, op- 
The 
plumbing is of a modern sanitary type, with 
vitreous china fixtures and sanitary drinking 
fountains. 


erating a direct-indirect gravity system. 


The electrical system includes complete lights, 
a fire alarm system, with stations in each cor- 
ridor and in the basement, a-call-bell system and 
Standard program clocks. The cost of the new 
building and of the remodeling of the old man- 
sion amounted to $53,000. 























& Mason, 
Fitchburg, 


Architects, 
Mass. 
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The Bristol High and Grammar School. 
The present Bristol high school represents a 


difficult problem in remodeling and adding to 


an old school building which, though sound 
physically, was altogether unsuited for the 


school needs of the community. The new build- 
ing is of pleasant design and extremely econom- 
ical arrangement. 

In the basement there are play rooms, toilets, 
space for the heating and ventilating apparatus 
and storage room. The stairs of the play room 
are so arranged that the children may enter 
them without passing into the main corridor of 
the building. 
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THE ORIGINAL BUILDING OF THE BRISTOL ACADEMY 
AS THE ARCHITECTS FOUND IT. 
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THOMASTON 


HIGH 


Haynes & Mason, 


On the first floor there are five classrooms 
and a teachers’ room with toilet. On the sec 
ond floor there is a large study hall, which 


serves also for assembly purposes. ‘There are 
in addition, two standard classrooms and three 
recitation rooms, coat rooms and a superintend- 
ent’s office. Two of the 


separated by means of a glazed partition and 


recitation rooms are 
are used for commercial work. 

The building is erected of hollow terra cotta 
tile and brick, with trim of white cement cast 


stone. The interior walls are of hard plaster 





[ . 


SCHOOL, 
Architects, 
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ct a th Rll 


THOMASTON, ME 


Fitchburg, Mass 

on metal lath. The floors ar maple and the 
ceilings are of flat metal. The woodwork is 
North Carolina pine, stained tobacco brown. 
The basement, boiler and fuel rooms and the 
fresh air rooms are entirely fireproof. The 


exclusive of f 


heating is provided by means of a direct-indi- 
rect gravity steam system supplied with power 
from two boilers. sani- 


tary type, and a complete electric lighting Svs- 


The plumbing is of a 


tem, fire alarm system and eall-bell system are 
installed. The building cost with additions, ete.. 


rniture, $55,000. 
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The Thomaston High and Grammar School. 

The city of Thomaston, Maine, enjoys the 
use of a combined high and grammar school, 
which is quite modern in its appointments and 
which reflects in design some interesting colo- 


nial precedents. The building is an enlarge- 
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THE THOMASTON HIGH SCHOOL IN 1921. 


ment of an old grammar school which had been 
remodeled in the past and ruined architecturally 
by the 


In adding 


removal of a typical colonial portico. 

wings and changing the 
the old building, the architects have 
entirely constructed as a part of the old build- 


ing, the colonnade, which had been a part of the 


entire in- 
terior of 


original structure. 


A glance at the plans will indicate how ex- 


tensive the additions to the building have been 
and how carefully the old part has been made 
use of. The building now contains in the base 
girls’ 
a laboratory 
and space for the heating and ventilating ap- 


ment a large gymnasium, and 


toilets, 


boys’ 
locker rooms and showers, 
paratus. The latter consists of two boilers, sup- 
plying steam to a direct-indirect gravity system. 
The plumbing equipment for the toilet rooms 
is of the latest modern type, with vitreous china 
fixtures. Drinking fountains are located in the 
halls, in the gymnasium and in the corridors of 
the upper floors. 

On the 


with coat rooms adjoining a teachers’ rest room. 


first floor there are four classrooms, 
The baleony of the gymnasium may be entered 
from this floor. 
additional 


seating 65. 


On the second floor there are 


three classrooms and 


a study room 
There is also on this floor an as- 
sembly room arranged to seat 350 persons and 
equipped with a large stage and dressing rooms. 


While the 


struction is 


building is not 


fire-resisting 


fireproof, the con- 
and the entire base- 
ment, including the boiler, fuel and fresh air 
rooms are fireproof. 


The equipment of 


the 
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PIERCE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NORTH LEOMINSTER, MASS 


building includes a complete electrie lighting 
system, a fire alarm system with stations on 
each floor, and a clock and bell system. It is 
interesting to know that the community con- 
tributed liberally to the fund which made pos- 
sible the additions and the remodeling. The 
total cost was $40,500. 


The Pierce School, at North Leominster, Mass. 


The Pierce Grammar School, at North Leo- 
minster, Mass., is a simple four-teacher addi- 
tion to an old building. The basement contains 
boys’ and girls’ play rooms and toilets, boiler 
and fuel rooms, and fresh-air rooms. On the 
first floor there are two standard classrooms 


boiite Room Aratre 
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Haynes & Mason, Architects, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


fitted with coat rooms and closets, and on the indirect gravity ventilation. The plumbing is 


second floor there are similarly two classrooms’ entirely of the modern sanitary type and all 
with coat rooms and closets, and a teachers’ re-_ fixtures are of vitreous china. The electrical 
tiring room fitted with toilet and a coat closet. system includes complete light, a fire alarm and 
The exterior walls are built of hollow terra  eall-bell system. 
cotta tile, with a brick veneer facing. The trim The Lyman High and Grammar School. 
is of east stone. The roof is slate. The in- The Lyman High and Grammar School, 
terior walls are of hard plaster on metal lath, Ashby, Mass., is an eight-teacher building, of 
and the floors are of maple. The wood trim in which four classrooms have been added in the 
the classrooms and corridors is North Carolina shape of wings which rather enhance the gen- 
pine, stained ina pleasing tobaceo brown, which eral ap ae and greatly increase the utility 
harmonizes with the light buff enamel of the and pupil capacity of the building. 
walls and the ivory of the ceilings. A glance at the floor plans will show that 
The building is heated by steam, with direct- the basement contains play rooms, toilets and 
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LYMAN HIGH AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ASHBY, MASS 


space for the heating apparatus. On the first 
floor there are four standard classrooms and a 
room which serves as a teachers’ room and office. 
On the second floor there are four additional 
classrooms and a special classroom for recita- 
tion purposes. The remodeling of the building 
included alterations intended to improve the 
lighting of the existing classrooms, new plumb- 
ing, heating and electrical equipment, a water 
system and a sewage disposal system. Ventila- 
tion is afforded by means of a unit system and 
a septic tank takes care of the sewage. 

The entire work of remodeling the building 
and providing the additions was completed in 


February, 1923, at a cost of $25,096. 





t ) TinTed Portion Shows Old 


BASEMENT PLAN, HIGH AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


NORTH CAROLINA’S REMARKABLE 
SCHOOLHOUSE GROWTH. 

A state that has built 6,805 new schoolhouses 
nereased the average value of 
each schoolhouse from $158 to $3,009, and in- 
creased the total value of its school property 
from $1,097,000 to $25,000,000 has indeed made 
some progress. 5S ich progress is credited to the 
state of North Carolina. 


since 1900, has 


An eastern financial journal recently said: 
“North Carolina is now spending on public 
schools over $20,000,000 ! nually, as against 


only $6,000,000 ten years ago, a sum in excess 
of the publie school expenditures of the entire 
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Haynes & Mason, Architects, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
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ASHBY, MASS. FIRST FLOOR PLAN, LYMAN HIGH AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ASHBY, MASS. 


South in 1880. It is significant that the appro- 
priation made to the department of education 
is steadily increasing each year. The appro 
priation by the general assembly for 1923 is 
$1,928,000, as against $1,400,000 in 1922, an 
increase of a half million dollars, or 38 per 
cent.” 

The report, therefore, just issued by John J. 
Blair and entitled, “Schoolhouse Planning in 
North Carolina,” is of more than ordinary in- 
terest. It is prefaced with an introduction by 
K. H. Brooks, state superintendent of instruc- 


tion, who says: 
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“The old log schoolhouses and the small 
frame buildings heretofore used are rapidly dis- 
appearing, and the people of the rural communi- 
ties have an enthusiasm for education that even 
the towns and cities did not have ten years ago. 
In place of the poorly lighted, poorly equipped 
schoolhouses may be found today, located on 
the great highways that are spanning the state, 


} 


ht, twelve, or sixteen-room brick buildings 


eig 
with auditoriums. Committeemen and boards 
of education are showing better judgment than 
ever before in the selection of sites for their 
new school buildings. They are securing suf- 


ficient grounds to provide recreation and play- 














ground centers for the children, and one of the 
most noticeable evidences of progress is the care 
with which buildings are being located.” 


Mr. Blair became director of schoolhouse 
planning for the state department of education 
in 1920. Since that time he has visited ninety- 
six counties out of one hundred in fostering 
progress in schoolhouse planning and construc- 


tion. His observations prompt him to say: 


“The improvement in schoolhouse building 
and construction, and the enthusiasm over it, 
is not confined to any county, section, or locality, 
but is state-wide and universal. Boards of edu- 
cation and local committeemen are more and 
more impressed with the idea that education 
is the most profitable investment which the 
state can make. There are two phases of the 
subject which cannot be too forcibly brought 
First, that it is 
not the part of wisdom to build for present 
Records show that during the past 
school plant has been 
built and then rebuilt a second time. The first 
period of rebuilding includes two decades from 
1870-1900, a period of twenty years. From 
1900-1920 the entire system, such as it was, was 
practically rebuilt, and at the end of this period 
three-fourths of the entire plant, on account of 
dilapidation and decay, needed to be rebuilt 
again. 


out and emphasized, namely: 


needs alone. 
generation the entire 


“Tt is easy to see that on account of having 
built cheaply and of cheap material at least one- 
half the investment was lost. The lesson which 
architects and authorities must draw 
from this is that in the building of schoolhouses 
only material of a permanent and lasting nature 
should be employed. Experience has taught us 
that all coping, cornices, and facings should be 
of such material as will not require paint or 
repair. It is the wisest economy in the end to 
use cement, stone, and brick, instead of wood, 
eyen in the erection of buildings of smaller 


schc »¢ yl 


type. 
“Second. Architects and school authorities 
have learned that no school building should be 
erected which is defective in arrangement, de- 
sign, lighting, heating, or ventilation, and every 
provision made for personal service. Also, that 
n the erection of all buildings, boards of edu- 
cation should exercise such discretion as will 
safeguard the planning of buildings, to the end 


it all schoolhouses may be erected in such a 


inner as to give children and teachers the best 
possible chance to attend school under pleasant 
d comfortable surroundings. 

Special consideration should be shown the 
cher as well as the child in the development 


a school system. A teachers’ home is now 
arded as a very necessary part of the school 
plant, for here, apart from noise and disturb- 
she may find rest and quiet and 
for study which is so essential in 
ler that she may be enabled to do her best 


ivencies, 


opportunity 


Loan Fund and Building Operations. 


‘he state maintains a building loan fund 
has proven most advantageous. The list 
ool districts that have constructed school 


ngs, valued at from $25,000 to $50,000, 


secured a loan from the 


$5.000 to $35,000, is 


state all the way 
long. It demon- 
that many school boards feel the need 
icing a ramshackle building with a mod 
structure but require the 
al aid to do so. 


guidance and 
Thus over two hundred 
districts have availed themselves of the 


ragement afforded by the state. 


present school buildings totaling a value 


514,042,445 are in course of construction. 


TY 


int of the first loan made upon them 


36,450. The further loans applied for are 
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STENOGRAPHY ROOM, HUTCHINSON CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


To this statement the report adds the fol- 
lowing: “The total cost of building operations 
in cities and towns of from 3,000 to 50,000 
population, not included in the figures given 
above, will be $11,264,000 when completed. This 
added to the total eost of buildings under con- 
struction will make _ the total 
$25,067,043.58. 


grand 


“It is easy to see that the loans already made 
from the special building fund amount to 
$3,544,950. The remainder of the $5,000,000 
bond issue has already been sold and will be 
loaned within the next few weeks. But the 
applications already amount to $1,000,000 more 
than the size of the special building fund.” 


STENOGRAPHY ROOM. 
James O. Betelle. 


It is agreed that the best instruction is that 
which most nearly approaches actual working 
conditions to be encountered in every day busi- 
ness life. To approach this ideal as nearly as 
possible, the room where stenography is taught 
at the Hutchinson Central High School, Buffalo, 
New York, has been equipped with a “dicta- 
phone,” from which iron tubes have been run to 
each pupil’s desk. To these tubes, ear pieces 
have been attached, so that an entire class may 
be given practice in taking dictation from a dic- 
taphone at one time, with the instructor left free 
to go from desk to desk and give any needed 
help. 

In the photograph, the dictaphone machine 
in front of the desk beside 
the wire letter basket, and some of the receiving 


tubes lying on top of the desks, and the others 
at the pupils’ ears. 


ean be seen st nding 


Progressive lessons can be 
made on different wax records, and these records 
reproduced at various speeds, depending upon 


the skill of the class. 


A similar arrangement can also be worked out 


in connection with the typewriting classes, and 
tests can be given for speed and accuracy 30th 
dictating and transcribing machines are pro- 
machine and 
extra records, and their uses explained. We 


know the dictaphone is used to a great extent 
i } 


vided, together with a shaving 


in many of our large commercial houses, and 
pupils should be taught the use of the type 


writer in connection with same, if they are to 


ce 


get the full benefits of a practical commercial 

course. 

EXECUTIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE 
LABORS AND PUBLICITY. 

There is probably no phase of school admin- 
istrative service which can become more vexa- 
tious than that which relates to the matter of 
publicity. The public has a right to know 
what the policies and projects of a school sys- 
tem are. It pays the cost and is entitled to a 
complete statement. 

The press, therefore, as the exponent of pub- 
lie interest, may properly exact full knowledge 
as to the whys and wherefores of certain de 
If the school authori- 
ties want more money for new buildings, or 


partures and conclusions. 


for the repair of old ones, if certain studies are 
dropped or added, if teachers are employed or 
dismissed, an explanation is sought. 

Any action on the part of the school authori- 
ties, smacking of evasion or secrecy, may lead 
to suspicion and public criticism. The press 
wants the news and may assert its rights in 


this direction in a vigorous fashion. Star 
chamber sessions have never been popular. 
There are school situations, however, where 


While 


those in possession of certain knowledge may 


publicity may do incalculable harm. 
be fully aware of the expediency of withholding 


same from publicity, unwise pressure on the 
part of the press may compel them to make it 


public. 

Where a question of morality affecting teach- 
ers or pupils is under consideration, it is not 
always wise to herald the facts to the world. 
Where teachers have been dismissed, it is not 
always best to publish reasons. Where a super- 
intendent or principal has been asked to resign, 
it is not always well to shout the fact from the 
housetops. 


t 


The discipline of a pupil constituency may 


be considerably disturbed by discussing openly 
adjusted 


a superin- 


instances of immorality which may be 


in quiet. The professional future of 


tendent or teacher may be irreparably ruined 


if open dismissal is engaged in. This does not 


ty is condoned, or that in- 
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EDITORIAL 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION VERSUS BUSI- 
NESS BOARDS OF DIRECTORS. 

The claim is occasionally urged that boards 
of education do not measure up in point of 
character and ability with the boards of direc- 
tors of business enterprises. 

When the action of the school administration 
body is not to the liking of a local taxpayer he 
“Well, a first class busi- 
ness institution would not employ that kind of 


is likely to exclaim: 
men to boss the job! How much abler are the 
men who serve as directors of a commercial or 
industrial Why 


will 


undertaking! don’t we have 
that 


those who direct private business ?” 


school directors measure up with 


Even edu 
higher standing some- 


times lend themselves to this form of criticism. 


eational authorities of 

Let us see how far this claim is true or un 
true. 
terprise selects its board of directors on the 


The bank, commercial or industrial en- 


basis of capital holdings and business standing. 
The personnel of a bank directorate is repre- 
sentative of the business stability of the com- 
munity. The merchant and the manufacturer, 
and frequently a retired capitalist, serve the 
bank management in an advisory capacity on 
the policies and methods of conducting a finan- 
cial institution. 


The holds 


commercial or 


same true of a directorate of a 
industrial enterprise, with the 
possible exception that men sometimes are here 
more largely chosen for their specific knowledge 
and familiarity of the undertaking than for 
their capital holdings in the same. Thus, ecapi- 
tal and specific knowledge guide in the formula- 


tion of business directorates. 


The community in establishing a board of 


education seeks character and ability in the 
same degree that character and ability are 
sought in a business undertaking. The ap- 


proach, however, in formulating a body of men 
and women to guide a school system is wholly 
different. 
but the capital interest which is brought to the 


Character to be sure must be sought 


service of the enterprises does not consist of 
wealth but rather of loyal and intelligent citi- 
zenship. 

The modern board of education, in order to 
function with efficiency, must be representation 
of the community as a whole. The dollar mark 
cannot become the guide to membership on a 
school administration body, nor do the exigen- 
cies of the situation demand professional train- 
ing on the part of the directorate in governing 
a schoo] system. 


The man who sits as a director in a banking 
institution is not necessa: banker, nor need 


the one who serves on a board directors of a 
commercial or industrial enterprisé 


timate knowledge of its opera 


ave an in- 
His judg- 
ment is sought in determining general p 
affecting production, distribution and the 
cial 


licies 
hinan- 
and not because of 


familiarity of detail or routine matters. 


considerations, any 
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The board of education employs its profes- 


sional factors and determines upon general 
financial and administration policies. While 


its function is in the main legislative, it dele- 
gates some of its executive and judicial powers 
to those best fitted to administer them. Time 
and experience have defined and fixed the rela- 
tions that govern. 

To hold that a higher type of men find their 
way into business directorates than are found on 
school bodies is to 


administrative profess a 


gross ignorance of the subject. The annual 
list of business failures alone would indicate 
that men are daily chosen to positions of 


unfitted both in 
character and ability to assume such authority 
and trust. 

We have the deplorable 


even big business going 


authority and trust who are 


spectacle every day of 
wrong, and while the 
is seldom blamed in any public 
there is hidden 
behind every busted enterprise a board of diree- 


management 
way let it be remembered that 
tors that failed in measuring up to honest prac- 
tices and to business ability. 

The 


schools shows no such failures as are daily re- 


business of conducting the American 
corded in the financial, commercial and indus- 
trial world. On _ the 


efficiently 


American 
The 


board of education must, therefore, be 


whole the 


schools are managed. modern 
regarded 
as a body in char- 
board of 


business organization, but 


which not only measures up 


acter and service with the average 


directors of a which 
excels that average in a decided manner, 

No country in the world maintains a 
efficient of popular education than is 


maintained in the United States, 


more 


system 


and while we 


must give due credit to the professional fac- 
tors who make the schools we must not under- 
estimate the loyal, high minded and capable 


men and women who constitute 
tive bodies behind them. 
THE SCHOOL CAFETERIA AS A SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTION. 
modern as exemplified in 
the United 


the administra- 


The 


schoolhouse, 


States, now possesses utilities un- 
dreamed of two decades ago. If it was for 
many years a mere four-walled dispenser of 


recognized as a 
now. If 


inmates with an un 


knowledge, must be 


highly 


and benches glared at th 


then it 


humanized institution books 
innovations 
the 


have found their way 


other utilities and 
their 
warm touches of the hom 
into the school. 


Thus, it 


which 


inviting mien, 


have softened harshness. Some of 


happens that Johnny’s lunches, 


mother onee provided with solicitude in 
the morning, are now prepared by the school. 
The school has the advantage ot quantity and 
freshness of and convenient service. 
Hundreds of J ohnnies 
lunches at This affects 


price. Then the school, too, 


supply 
receive 
and 
has the advantage 


other now 


school. 


quality 


over mother in that it can give Johnny some 
hot dishes at the exact time when and the place 
where he ought to have them. 

The utility of the school cafeteria, in which 
pupils are provided with wholesome food at rea- 
sonable cost, has been fully demonstrated. The 
degree of service rendered by them is a matter 
of local conditions and efficient management. 

The only question which has arisen in connee- 
tion with school cafeterias is one of administra- 
tive policy, namely, the manner and the extent 
of authority of the patrons. 


School authorities have experienced some queer 


school over the 


tendencies on the part of students and teachers 


who, during the luncheon prefer to 


patronize a neighboring soft drink stand and in- 


hour, 


dulge in ice cream cones and soda water instead 
of a warm and wholesome school cafeteria 
lunch. 


The 


senteeism during the 


automobile, too, plays a part in the ab- 


meal hour. Students who 


come to school in their own autos are tempted to 
a spin about town and to indulge in a cold bite 
away from Street loitering, too, has 
followed where students are permitted to leave 


school. 


the school grounds during the recess period. 

These things have given rise to the immediate 
question of authority on the part of the board 
of education to regulate the cafeteria patronage, 
or rather to compel such patronage in the inter- 
est of the physical welfare and general discip- 
line of the student body. While the patronage 
is an optional consideration, it has been deemed 
to be entirely within the province of the school 
to compel such patronage. 

The student, as far as his mental, moral and 
physieal welfare is concerned, is under the con- 
trol of the school authorities during the school 
hours. The courts have so decided again and 
If then the school authorities hold that 
the straying from the school premises during 


again. 


the school hours is detrimental to student pro- 
gress, the regulation to compel students to re- 
main on the premises until the close of school 
can only be deemed reasonable and sound. 

But, whether the courts would or would not 


sustain the school authorities in maintaining 


such regulations, it follows that a quibble over 
legal rights is of minor importance when the 
larger objectives are measured. ‘The cafeteria 
may be a mere incident in the life of a school, 
but even as such it deserves support in order 
that it may 
maintained. 
the efficiency of 
the student. 
THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE WISE- 
ACRE AND THE EDITORIAL COMEBACK. 
The 


school administrative problems of his commun- 


render the service for which it is 
It is one of the many aids towards 


the school and the suecess of 


average newspaper editor discusses the 
ity with considerable fairness, and usually with 
reasonably just When he 
wrong, such wrong is more largely due to a lack 
of proper information than it is to a lack of 
honesty or judgment. Ile when he 
wields the hammer, hits the nail on the head. 


conclusions. 


rnee 
Loess 


1] 
usually, 


But, he does not always hold the nail or wield 
the His open to the 
other fellow for that sort of performance, and 


hammer. columns are 


when somebody gets his finger smashed it is 
simply because the aim has been guided by a de- 
fective vision. 

The crowded eondition of the schools with an 
already high tax rate has given rise to much 
discussion which ‘makes the position of the pro- 
gressive editor—the man who fosters commun- 
delicate and difh- 


He sees the pressing need for more 


ity wellbeing 
cult 


an extremely 
one. 
school seatings on the one hand and the mount- 
ing tax burdens on the other. It is then that 
he finds it more convenient to open his columns 
to the other fellow who wields the nail and does 
the hammering. 

But, the very public forum which he thus en- 
courages enables him to reach conclusions which 
are basic and sound, and which put his sincerity 
to a severe test. 

Thus, in Tacoma, Washington, where a $2,- 
400,000 bond issue was under consideration, the 
cther fellow was permitted to say: “When a 


manufacturing plant finds itself rushed with 
orders, it works full time, using two or more 
shifts rather than add to its buildings and 


equipment. Why then should not the schools go 
on a double shift, having two sessions and con- 
sequently utilizing the plant to the utmost?” 
This sounded plausible enough but the editor 
of the Tacoma Ledger saw the fallacy of the 
argument and he hurled a convincing comeback. 


He said: 


grown to the point that it cannot properly func- 


“When a manufacturing plant has 


tion with the equipment on hand, it very wisely 
expands. It builds more structures and secures 


added equipment. In the case of the schools it 
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is not a matter of rush of business—it is a case 
of growth continuously maintained.” 

In Worcester, Massachusetts, the mayor op- 
posed a much needed increase in the support for 
the schools. This riled the editor of the 
Worcester Telegram who, under the caption of 
“Letting the Schools go to the Devil” paid his 
respects to the chief executive and incidentally 
to the general public in the following language: 

“The mayor has preferred to spend the money 
for other things. The mayor—with an election 
drawing on—has brought about the reduction of 
the tax rate. The disgracefully overcrowded 
public schools are worse overcrowded this year 
than they were last year. They will be worse 
overcrowded next year than they are now. 

“Because the policy has been to let the public 
schools go to the devil. But don’t blame the 
mayor too severely for this. He is an acute 
politician—few better. He wants to continue 
being mayor. He wants to be governor. To 
gratify his ambitions he must have popular sup- 
port. He has rare skill in guessing what the 
majority of the electorate wishes him to do. 
And he always does it. He never would have 
let the publie schools go to the devil if at any 
time within his four years of control the elec- 
torate of Worcester had served notice that it 
would not tolerate a mayor who let the public 
school go to the devil.” 

When the local newspaper editor assumes a 
progressive and fearless attitude on departures 
in school administrative effort, 
danger that “the schools will go to the devil.” 
His rightly exerted, will generally 
overcome the uninformed wiseacres and street 
corner philosopher. 


there is no 


influence, 


We are paying more money for everything we 
now get and must expect to pay more for educa- 
tion. Besides, we have bargained and are get- 
ting more and a better education for the Amer- 
ican youth than we have ever bought and paid 


for in the history of the nation. 

PARENT-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The movement 


AND 
in the direction of closer co 
operation between the school and the home has 
found its best expression in the formation of 
socalled parent-teachers’ organizations. It 
brings parent and teacher in direct contact with 
other and 


each link be 


and the 


forms the connecting 
tween the school administrative body 
community. 

enlisted the interest of 


and has 


asserted its influence in correcting local short- 


has 
over one-half million 


The movement 


parents already 


comings as well as creating a better spirit 
among the patrons-of the school. 

The approach to their task of the several 
organizations, which may now be found in 


nearly all parts of the United States, 


a sound one. 


is usually 
The cooperative spirit in the in- 
terest of the child which dominates the delib- 
erations of the several bodies has led to some 
beneficent achievements. 

While boards of education have not always 
welcomed the advent of 


fearing that they might become meddlesome and 


these organizations, 


irksome, they have in the main found them ser- 


viceable in maintaining a community attitude 


that was helpful rather than injurious to the 
scl system. The school administrative body 
must deal with public opinion and public opin- 
ion cannot reach just conclusions on the local 
System unless it is fully informed on the opera- 
tio nd service of the schools. 

There are those in parent-teacher organiza- 
ti ho regard these as the medium for ex- 
ploiting unique theories and venting criticism, 
or satisfying personal animosities. The larger 
pur e, however, of such organizations must 
ove 


e all petty machinations and tendencies. 
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Superintendent R. G. Jones of Cleveland in 
discussing the subject before a parent-teachers’ 
body recently said: “The temptation is strong 
to become a corrective force rather than a con- 
structive force. It is true that management 
and teachers will blunder and at times fail, but 
like curing diseases, the local application of 
liniment will hardly assuage a rheumatic pain 
caused by an tooth. The funda- 
mental requirements in a school system are con- 
servative and intelligent management, a strong 
personnel throughout the schools and a clear 
view ahead 


abscessed 


to determine what 
education for life and service. 


constitutes an 
The petty mis- 
takes and blunders will come and go, the school 
management and teachers alike are as unhappy 
in these as the parents can possibly be, but the 
big matter, first of all, is to secure for the 
schools the best men and women available for 
the board of education. 

“Let the board determine the character and 
extent of education the community can afford. 
Let the board know wishes on this 
matter. Don’t whip your board to action 
through the public press. That is not good for 
your city or for your children. 


your 


Invite your 
board members to your meetings and, if you 
wish, invite your school management to your 
meetings and with 
policy for your schools.” 


discuss them matters of 

This presents in simple language the attitude 
which the parent-teacher organizations must 
maintain towards the administrative 
authorities in order to render effective service 
in promoting the best interests of the school 


child. 


SCHOOL 


school 


BOND ISSUES, OR PAY-AS-YOU- 
“HOIHM—OD 

In the domain of school finance the immedi- 
ate and ultimate expediency of bond issues is 
always a serious subject for consideration. The 
that large 
and exceptional outlay of money may find it 
necessary to go into debt. This debt 
met, with the interest 


school system is confronted with a 


must be 
together and 


when it happens that new obligations are en- 


charges, 


countered before the old have been liquidated, 


the whole question of public finance comes 


under general discussion. 

There are those in every community, who be- 
that a is preferable 
over the debt plan, because of the economy in- 
volved. The 
the other 
tax levies, 


lieve pay-as-you-go plan 


interest charges saved. On 
hand, the 


together 


are 
restrictions imposed upon 
with the attitude of the 
public mind, may render, and usually does ren- 


der, such a proposal impossible for the time 
being. The prevailing thought, too, is that 


every generation should pay for what it actually 
receives and that deferred obligations or pay- 
ments for permanent school structures spread 
over a period of years, is an eminently just and 
fair procedure. 

There is, therefore, a common agreement that 
bond issues which spread the obligations over a 
reasonable period of years to be concurrently 
met by those who enjoy the benefits to be de- 
rived therefrom. The methods, how- 
ever, employed in distributing this obligation, 
and the amortization of the same, may be sub- 
ject to a division of opinion. 

Prof. John Fowlkes, admirable 
discussions appeared in this journal in the Jan- 
uary and April numbers, holds that the difficul- 
ties which arise out of bond issues are usually 


several 


Guy whose 


due to imprudence in arrangement for the pay- 
ment of the securities, and to the issuance of 
bonds for an excessive term of years. 


He demonstrates that a $500,000 bond issue, 
bearing 5 per cent based on twenty equal yearly 
payments of $25,000 each, will ultimately cost 
the sum of $262,500 in 


interest charges. He 
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then provides another illustration where, in a 
bond issue of $500,000 the payments begin with 
$17,000 for the first year, increasing such pay- 
ments $1,000 each year, thus paying $37,000 at 
the end of the twentieth or last year, and which 
method raises the interest charges to $299,850. 

In these illustrations may be found a strong 
argument for the pay-as-you-go plan. But, the 
average taxpayer has other views. He objects 
to paying outright for a schoolhouse which the 
taxpayer of twenty-five years hence may use. 
The taxpayer of the future, he holds, should pay 
for what he then gets and not expect an earlier 
generation to make a sacrifice in order that he 
may get “something for nothing.” 

And yet it has well been said that one genera- 
tion owes a debt to the previous generation 
which can best be liquidated by favoring the 
succeeding generation. At the same time the 
equities involved in a distribution of the obliga- 
tion so as to cover the compensations, cannot 
be ignored. No one generation can be unrea- 
sonably burdened in order to exempt another 
generation. 

There is one phase of the subject which is 
rarely touched upon, namely, that the interest 
paid on a debt is not always as uneconomic as 
it appears to be. 
paid for. 


The use of money must be 
That is understood. But, if a muni- 
cipality borrows money and pays an interest 
thereon it must be assumed, at least theoretic- 
ally, that the taxpayer in the interim keeps his 
money, and may earn a compensating interest 
thereon. 

In other words, the taxpayer either employs 
his own money or hires someone else’s money. 
In either event the capital he retains, or the 
capital he borrows, is subject to an interest 
earning. 

Dealing with the subject of school bond issues 
in its entirety, it must be held that its abolition 


at this time is neither wise or expedient. 
During a period when all school systems 


throughout the financial 


strain, and tax levies are already on a high 


country are under a 
pressure basis, it would seem impossible to fur- 
ther embarrass the situation by inflicting extra- 
ordinary tax burdens upon one generation and 
in order to relieve the next. 

The prevailing tax laws do not afford that 
flexibility which will permit the levying of addi- 
tional large lump sums in any And 
grave 
question whether the tax ability of the several 
communities would bear such a load. A careful 
study of the administrative situation, 
and the economic difficulties that beset them, 
leads to the conclusion that the bond issue must 
for the present prevail but that in the matter of 
distribution and amortization the best experi- 


one year. 
even if the laws did permit it, it is a 


school 


ence, in obtaining equity as well as expediency, 
must be observed. 


CHATS DURING RECESS. 

There are soft snap jobs even in the schools. 
A principal writes to one of the Minnesota news- 
papers: “My job consists of being physical 
director in a million dollar high school where I 
have three rooms and a private bath and where 
we wash the air for kids who are used to living 
twelve in a log cabin.” 

Here is how he lost his job. O. N. Lafollette 
taught school at Northboro, Iowa. With the be- 
ginning of the fall term the pupils decided to 
attend another school where athletics were fos- 


tered. This left LaFollette without a single 
pupil. And then he quit. 
The board of education of St. Peter, Minn., 


has selected a uniform for the school girls. An 
editor comments: “Very good, but go slow. 
Remember the overall craze in war time. The 
price went sky high and the overalls are in the 
attic showing about two weeks wear.” 

“What is a state legislature?” The Alabama 
School Journal wants to know. Well, we have 
had a notion that every-state must have a body of 
men that will listen to our school troubles, and 
then go off and forget about them. 
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A SMALL TOWN GYMNASIUM. 
L. C. Rhoads, Superintendent of Schools, 
Raton, New Mexico. 

Raton, New Mexico, a town of about 7,000 
people located in the northern part of the state, 
boasts a community and school gymnasium and 
swimming pool of which a city of 25,000 people 
could well be proud. The members of the board 
of education who skillfully but legally manipu- 
lated school funds and the many publie spirited 
citizens who generously contributed to the 
building fund merit the emulation of other 
progressive communities. 

The gymnasium has a floor 53 by 84 feet, 
upon which is an inside baseball diamond, 
tennis and basket ball courts, and gymnasium 
apparatus. This floor is surrounded by a gallery 
and running track. The gallery will accom- 
modate three hundred people. On both sides of 
the main floor are well ventilated toilets, shower 
baths, and properly lighted dressing rooms sup- 
plied with lockers. In the front part of the 
building are two club rooms used by the boy 
scouts and the girls’ clubs of the high school; 
adjoining these rooms are two offices, one for the 
director of boys, the other for the school nurse 
and ditector of girls. 

The swimming pool which is in the rear of 
the building is 20 by 60 feet, the depth of which 
ranges from four to eight feet. Insurance against 
contagious diseases is met by scientifically treat- 
ing the water with filters and sterilizing ap- 
paratus every 24 hours. 

The outside of the building is finished with 
Trinidad red-faced brick. John Kellner of 
Raton was the contractor. Rapp & Rapp of 
Trinidad, the architects. 

The building was erected during the summer 
and fall of 1918 when the war was at its height 
and the need of physically fit men was most 
keenly felt. The building cost $50,000 of which 
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GENERAL VIEW, GYMNASIUM, RATON, N. MEX. Rapp & Rapp, Architects Trinadad, Colo. 


f education 
and $8,000 by publie spirited citizens of Raton. 


$42,000 was raised by the board 


This building was erected without a single 
cent being raised by a bond issue. The laws of 
the state of New Mexico permit communities 
to make special levies for building purposes. 
The Raton board of education took advantage 
of this provision of the law by making a special 
levy of $8,000 each year for this particular pur- 


pose. By carefully economizing expenditures, 


yet retaining teachers’ salaries at a high level. 
the board was able to completely wipe out this 
debt in five years. The men and women of the 
contributed were unusually 
ave $500, 


two persons gave $250 and four gave $200. One 


community who 


generous and patriotic. One firm 


hundred and fifty one-dollar bills came tumbling 
of the city until nearly $8,000 


i 


in from all parts 
had been subseribed. Can any other commun 


1ty boast fa great r deed ? 


























MAIN FLOOR PLAN, GYMNASIUM, RATON, N. MEX 





Better Fire Protection for Schools is Asked in 
San Francisco. 

Continuous inspection of schools and theaters 
by trained members of the San Francisco Fire 
Department for the protection of the life and 
property of the community was urged recently 
by several hundred business and insurance men 
who appeared before a joint meeting of the Fire 
and Finance Committee of the Board of Super- 
visors. 

The delegation was supported in its request by 
Fire Chief Thomas R. Murphy, who asked that 
a resolution which provides for the establish- 
ment of a municipal fire prevention bureau, be 
adopted. The new bureau, he stated, would cost 
about $45,000 a year to administer properly. 


The present fire prevention corps, Chief 
Murphy stated, consists of four men who are 
assigned to the Board of Public Works and have 
no time for inspecting buildings. He said that 
fire inspectors were needed for the 115 schools 
and 78 theatres in San Francisco. 





BALCONY AND ROOF PLAN, GYMNASIUM, RATON, N. MEX. 








SWIMMING POOL. 











INTERIORS OF THE GYMNASIUM, RATON, N. MEX. 


THE MAIN GYMNASIUM. 
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A Ohnire List of Victor Rerords 
Sor Elementary Srhools 


Rhythn Study 
Badinage (2) Legend of the Bells ( 3) Humoresque (4) Scherzo, Third Symphony | 
Minuet (Paderewski) (2) Gavotte (3) Minuet (Beethoven) (4) Sarabande | 
Marche Romaine (Gounod) 
Gavotte in B Flat (2) Giga (3) Gavotte (Sapellnikoff ) 18754 
Dorothy (2) Gavotte from “Mignon” 
Moment Musical (2) Mazurka | 8216 

Songs 

I Dream of Jeanie With the Light Brown Hair (Foster) 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free (Hopkinson) 


Over the Summer Sea— Rigoletto” (Verdi) Poe 6 
The Blacksmith (Mozart) (7 509 


18800 


45324 


Barbara Allen 


O No, John wen 


Dustrumental Music 


Of a Tailor and a Bear (2) Wild Horseman 


° ° . Pol ( & 
Spinning Song (2) Little Hunters “— 


3017 


Serenade ( Jeral-Kreisler) 
Whirlwind 


Hungarian Fantasie 
> 


15654 


| 
Farewell to Cucullain (Londonderry Air) 
| 


Correlations 
Santa Lucia 
Funicult, Funicula | 
The American Flag (Drake) re ies cs | 
The New of Old Glory (Riley) (Literature and History) (35092 
Minuet—Don Juan ) r it al _ 
May Pole ae Physical Education ) | I 08. 


Geography ) 15905 


For sugaestions fer the classroom use of these and innumerable other 
matchless records, see “Music Appreciation mith the Victrola for Children,” 
for sale by all dealers in Victor products. 


Educational Department 
Victor Calking Machine Company 
Camden, New Irrsey 


LZ 2 


. i] 
7) 


coment Musicate (Shubert) 
2) Mazurka (Chopm) 
tarenge * 
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Are Black and stay Black. 
writing surface. 








ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request. 








The 


“KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 








B-11% S—Urinal 


First National Bank Bldg., 








B-26—Closet 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 





BANGOR, PA 








The Mastery of Nature 
vs. the Mastery of Man 


In many things man has improved on Nature. 
In some things he has found it impossible to beat 


her. Human ingenuity has never been able to 
produce diamonds, nor Blackboards that can 
match our 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


in real economy, in smoothness of writing surface, 
in ease of legibility at great distance, in freedom 
from the necessity of repairs or reblacking. 


All of which is set forth in a trouble-and-dollar- 
saving booklet on 


“How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.” 
It’s free. 





PENN’A. STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


Worth Building 


























Send for it. 








Easton, Pa. 












School District Taxation. 
In submitting to the voters the issuance of 


bonds for improvements, if proposed improve- 
ments are not naturally related or connected, 
separate submissions to the voters are required; 
but if several parts of a project are plainly so 
related that, united, they form in fact but one 
rounded whole, they may be grouped together 
and submitted as one proposition.—Hart v. 
Board of Education of Nevada School Dist., 252 
S. W. 441, Mo. 

A resolution calling for an election, which re- 
cited that a special election would be held in a 
school district to vote on the proposition to 
authorize the board to incur indebtedness and 
evidence such indebtedness by issuance and 
sale of bonds “for the purpese of building new 
buildings and additional buildings,” carries the 
meaning that the purpose for which the money 
was to be borrowed was solely to erect new 
buildings, not to replace any of the old ones, 
but for use in addition to them.—Hart v. Board 
of Education of Nevada School Dist., 252 S. W. 
441, Mo. 

In view of the Missouri revised statutes of 
1919, §§ 11127, 11134, 11135, intrusting to 
school boards the duty of providing and main- 
taining school facilities and committing to 
their judgment methods to be employed to dis- 
charge such duty, the only thing the board is re- 
quired to go to the taxpayer for is authority to 
borrow money or increase the tax rate, and a 
resolution calling for an election to authorize a 
bonded indebtedness to build “new buildings” 
was but a single proposition; the number of 
buildings being within the exclusive judgment 
of the board.—Hart v. Board of Education of 
Nevada School Dist., 252 S. W. 441, Mo. 

The taxing power ol district is statutory 
and must be exercised within the terms of the 
legislative grant. -Chicago B. & Q. — Tn. @ 


School Dist. No. 
W. 479, Neb. 

In 1920 a school district organized with a 
board of six trustees under the Nebraska revised 
statutes of 1913, § 6798, did not have power at 
the regular annual meeting to impose for school 
purposes taxes in excess of a 35-mill levy with 
out the submitting of a proposition to do so after 
notice, and the casting of the requisite vote in 
favor of the proposition, under the Nebraska 
laws of 1919, 145, § 1; laws of 1919, c. 148, § 

School Dist. No 


57 of Kearney County, 194 N. 


Ce 
l. Chicago, B. & q. R. Co. v. 
57 of Kearney County, 194 N. W. 479, Neb. 

Where a deputy county clerk had altered some 
of the figures in the estimate of a school district 
board, which the clerk testified left it in such 
condition that he could not ascertain therefrom 
the amount of the incidental levy, it was not 
unlawful for the board, before the expiration of 
the time for filing the estimate, to withdraw the 
mutilated estimate and refile it after correcting 
it.—Pope v. Lockhart, S. W. 375, Mo. 

The legislature has committed to the school 
board the duty to make estimates for the year 
within the lawful limits of the levy constitution- 
ally authorized by the voters and the courts can- 
not revise such estimate merely because it may 
be thought the levy recommended will raise a 
sum in excess of the needs of the fund for 
which the levy is made nor because there may 
be some evidence of intent to divert the money 
after the collection to another purpose, since 
that can be dealt with when such attempt is 
made.—Pope v. Lockhart, 252 S. W. 375, Mo. 

Pupils. 

A nonresident of a high school district, in a 
county operating high schools under the Kansas 
laws of 1921, c. 247, is not entitled to have his 
children attend such high school without paying 
tuition where it does not appear there is not a 
sufficient number of pupils of high school ad- 
vancement in his community to organize and 
maintain another high school, though he owns 
real property in the high school district and 
pays taxes thereon.—Burling v. Trembley, 216 
P. 285, Kans. 

LAW AND LEGISLATION. 

The special election in Montgomery township, 

Pa., on a $30,000 loan in aid of the consolidated 


schools was carried by a vote of 134 to 183. A 
taxpayer has now enjoined the school authorities 
from negotiating the loan on the claim that 
three voters were unqualified and that two votes 
were accepted after the polls had been officially 
closed by the constable. 


The city of Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
awarded $60,000 by the courts as the result of a 
failure on the part of a building firm to complete 
a contract for a new schoolhouse. The National 
Surety Company contested the suit but the 
supreme court gave a verdict in favor of the city 
and when the company appealed the verdict was 
approved by the court of appeals. 


—The Supreme court of Tennessee has upheld 
the validity and the constitutionality of the state 
high school law and holds that the county board 
of each county must maintain at least one high 
school for the full term of nine months, whether 
there are funds to maintain high schools in other 
localities of the county or not. The decision 
settles a controversy in which the county board 
of Cannon County held that the interests of the 
county required them to distribute the high 
school funds among seven schools in different 
districts, and that there was not enough money 
to operate these for more than three and one- 
half months. It was also held that the law of 
1921 was unconstitutional. 


—A judgment of $3,700 has been rendered 
against the board of education at Hudson, N. Y., 
by the Supreme court, in an action growing out 
of an accident to a pupil in the vocational de- 
partment, in which he lost a thumb and finger in 
a saw. The decision appears to establish the 
responsibility of school boards for accidents in 
laboratories, gymnasiums, and on playgrounds 
The case will be appealed. 


When Alice T. Corrigan, a school principal 
learned that the New Bedford, Mass., board of 
education was about to dismiss her she secured 
an injunction seeking a submission of charges 
against her and a public hearing. The members 
of the board are Claude C. Smith, Joseph 
Eccleston, Hazel C. 
Fred Steele, James J. McKenna and Walter H. 
B. Remington. The court decided that the 
board of education was entirely within its 


authority to dismiss the principal. 
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Light speckled tan color peat Cotta ENTRANCE DETAIL - GARFIELD HIGH SCHOOL F. A. NARAMORE 
used for all trim and orna- : ‘ ee 
mental enrichment. Seattle, W ashington Architect 


BEAUTY WITHOUT EXTRAVAGANCE 


This consideration leads straight to pendable results can be obtained from 
the use of Terra Cotta as the sufficing a large number of reputable manufac- 
answer. It is the most economical of turers offering material of equally high 
all standard materials for ornamental quality. 
finish 


Write for our brochure ‘‘Present Day 


School Boards and théir architects in Schools” which illustrates many fine 
our leading cities are specifying Terra examples of its effective use. Address 
Cotta with increasing frequency because National Terra Cotta Society, 19 West 
under our Standard Specification de- 44th Street, New York City. 


: | 


TERRA COTTA ~ 


Permanent Beautiful Profitable 
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Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 


Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 


Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 





Sound-Proof Schoolrooms 
Civilized school-house construction now recognizes sound- 
deadening in floors and partitions as a necessity that 1s 
Quiet rooms are 


second only to light and ventilation. 
essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s 


is the standard deadener 
resistant. 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 


house deadening sent on 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 








Quilt 


sound-proof, sanitary and fire 


request. 
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STRUCTURAL SLATE 





IN THE LABORATORY 


HH Laboratory table tops, moisture and speci- 
men cabinets, aquaria, filter cabinets and 
sinks require a material which has a remark- 
able resistance to chemicals, is non-absorp- 


has great tensile strength to 
withstand wear and rough usage. 
characteristics make slate the most service- 
able material for such purposes. 


THE STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY 


PEN ARGYL, PENNSYLVANIA 


These 


108 Robinson Avenue, 














THE COST OF EDUCATION. 

Mr. O. A. Wirsig, superintendent of schools 
at Kearney, Nebraska, holds that the cost of 
education is now no higher than it was 33 years 
ago, when the amount spent for schools in the 
sum total and in the per capita outlay was but 
a small fraction of the present expenditures. 
In an address at Kearney, Mr. Wirsig recently 
said: “One phase of public education which we 
hear discussed within recent years is the cost. 
People have been complaining about taxes, and 
taxes for all purposes have been higher than 
they should be. However, this has_ been 
stressed to such an extent that one would think 
that everybody was groaning under the tax 
load. Would-be politicians have seized upon 
the slogan “down with taxes” and they have 
gone up and down the land proclaiming that 
our schools would bankrupt the nation. They 
realized that the slogan was a good vote getter 
and capitalized it to such an extent that many 
people began to believe them. 

“Other causes have also contributed to this 
irritable and restless condition of our people. 
We are now reaping the aftermath of the war. 
People are seeking pleasure and entertainment 
more than ever before in the history of our 
country. Another cause of complaint is due to 
the inequalities and injustices of our present tax 
system. The tax burden is not equitably dis- 
tributed. Millions of dollars of wealth in the 
form of intangible property is not touched by 
assessments. There is need for tax reform and 
a call for national statesmanship as never be- 
fore. 

“Other costs have advanced as much as the 
costs of education. Groceryman used to give us 
free of charge a fly swatter, now one costs ten 
cents. Movies used to be uniformly ten cents, 
now a movie costs thirty or more cents. A 
shave and hair cut could be purchased for 25 
cents, now such service costs forty and fifty 
cents. A good pair of shoes could be purchased 
at one time for $2.50, and a pair costs from $5 
to $10. Coal could be purchased from $4 to $5 
per ton; look at the price now. And so we could 
go on indefinitely. Practically everything has 
doubled and tripled in cost. 

“Why should not education cost more, even if 
we were paying only as much as when a dollar 





was a dollar. In other words a dollar today 
does not represent the value it did in 1890. 
Then if we were spending today three times the 
number of dollars for education that we spent in 
1890 we would be spending no more value. In 
1890 there was spent in the United States for 
all forms of education, including elementary, 
high school, college and university the sum of 
$140,.000,000. To take care of the depreciation 
of the dollar, other things equal, we 
should be spending today times. that 
amount. 


being 
three 


The politicians have also forgotten to mention 
the increased population and the tremendous in- 
crease in enrollment in all schools and colleges 
since 1890. In 1890 in all of the high schools 
of the United States there were only 200,000 
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LIFE SIZE STATUE OF LINCOLN PLACED IN 
CORRIDOR OF CLARINDA, IA., SCHOOL. 
Mr. E. L. 


Weaver, Superintendent. 











high school students. Today California has 
that number enrolled in her high schools alone. 
We used to have a term of school of only two 
or three months duration during the 
months especially in the rural schools. 

have nine months. 
ance has 


winter 
Now we 
In other words the attend- 
increased 139 per cent since 1890. 
Then multiply your amount expended in 1890 by 
three to take care of the depreciation of the dol- 
lar. Multiply this amount again by 139 per 
cent to take care of the increased attendance 
and you have somewhere in the neighborhood of 
one billion dollars, approximately what was 
spent in the United States in 1920 for all forms 
of public education. In other words considering 
the relative value of a dollar and the increased 
burden thrown upon the education institutions 
of the country due to increased attendance we 
are spending no more today for education than 
we spent in 1890. 

“Ours is a big country. It is wealthier today 
than ever before. In 1920 our national income 
was sixty-six billions of dollars. Can we not 
afford to spend one sixty-sixth of our national 
income for the perpetuation of national intelli- 
gence and American institutions, and an Ameri- 
can form of government? There is no danger 
that our education costs will bankrupt the 
nation, when we are spending only this small 
per cent of our wealth for our schools. We can 
economize in many other places. Let’s do that 
first before we begin on the children. It cost 
only 40 cents per pupil per day last year in 
Kearney to provide warm, sanitary classrooms, 
well qualified teachers, and other costs. This is 
very cheap education considering what the chil- 
dren receive. No, indeed, there is no danger of 
bankrupting the nation to support the schools, 
especially when the people own the schools and 
they are managed and run according to the pres- 
ent plan.” 


—The independent consolidated school district 
of Union, Iowa, is charged by the state author- 
ities of having illegally paid its former secre- 
tary $160 to coach the basketball team although 
he was not qualified to teach any branches in 
the school. The amount so paid must be re- 
funded. There is no law authorizing school 
boards to hire any one as a coach. 
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JS Was it all the driver’s fault? 


Laughing, hurrying school children released from classes know few re 
straints. They wish to get away trom school the quickest and most di- 
rect way, whether this means crossiig the street between crossing 


Ss, OF 





scooting in front of a swiftly moving car. 

School grounds enclosed with Cyclone Fence require children to go 
through one or two exits. These ex ts or gates may be placed on streets 
where the traffic is the least dangerous. 

New Rust-Proof Chain Link Fence Fabric Multiplies Life of Fence 
A new and exclusive Cyclone Process now offers fence buyers a rust 
proot fence which will last many times as long as any other chain link 
fence made. This process revolutionizes the fence industry. It permits 
the deposit of a rust-preventing zinc coating approximately five times 
as thick as any such coating ever successfully applied. In this new pro- 
cess the zinc coating is applied after the fence fabric has been woven — 
the reverse of the old method. All parts of the fabric, even the cut ends, 
are covered. The fabric needs no paint for rust-protection. To fence 
buyers it means maximum service at minimum maintenance cost. 
Cyclone Service will take all problems of detail off your hands. A Cy 
clone Field Man will study your needs, free of charge, and give you spe 
cific recommendations. Cyclone Service will furnish complete installa 
tion or skilled supervisors of your workmen. Complete information will 
be sent you on request. Write the nearest offices, addressing Dept. 31 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: 


Waukegan, IIl., Cleveland, Ohio, Oakland, Cal. (Standard Fence Co.) 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence and Wire 
Works) 





= CYCLONE FENCE 
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STEEL LOCKERS 
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Public opinion in most com- 


munities is liberal and _ far- 
seeing in the matter of schools. 
It demands that there shall be 
enough schools, and of the 
best construction. 


Good lockers are a recognized 
necessity. They should be of 
evident quality and should 
last as long as brick or stone. 


You will be above all possible 
criticism 1f you specify Durand 
Steel Lockers. They will stand 
as permanent testimony to 
your good judgment and 
far-sighted economy. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 








STEWART 
250 Fifth Avenue, 





Winter Days 
and 
Better Light and Air 


HE keen fresh air of the cold 
wintry months will fill your 
schoolroom with a_ sparkling 
freshness and you will still have 
the benefit of the sunlight if your 


window shades are correctly 
planned. 
For this purpose Hartshorn 


manufactures two-way shades 
which operate from the center of 
the window toward top and bot- 
tom, allowing only the desired 
amount of light to penetrate and 
assuring perfect ventilation of 
the schoolroom. 


Distributed by converters throughout 
the entire country. 


Write for colors 214 Schoolboards of 
and 204 in tinted many municipalities 
cambric. They have have adopted this 
been approved’ by scientific control of 
competent chemists. light. 





SHADE ROLLERS” 


WINDOW “SHADE 
A-~FABRICS 


Established 1860 


HARTSHORN 


COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


made of 


Unfinished Leatherette Material 


VAX /@X 76. 
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Provide the Necessary Protection to 
Text Books to Insure 100% Service 
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THEY WEAR LIKE LEATHER 
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Genenanregceiar 


They cost more than ordinary paper but 
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are the cheapest to use in the long run. 
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Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Cost of School Buildings - Beliding inciading arckiecte’™ se * S700" 


fees, but exclusive of heat 














teresting, hence we present them herewith: 
School No. 5—Linden Township, 
Elementary. Started July 1 
ber, 1922. Classrooms, 14 
manual training room 
Constructed of brick; 


OO x« 400 


Land. including grading and 
Building, including architect's 
fees, but exclusive of heat 
ing and ventilating......... 


Heating and ventilating 


Toetal cost of building.. 
Furniture and Equipment 


tal cost of plant. 


t per classroom, $16,087 


hollow tile and stucco; one story 
1. Land, including grading and paving $ 4,806.95 
Building, including architect's 
fees, but exclusive of heat 


ing and ventilating .eeee 8 57.2038.07 
Heating and ventilating.... 8,503.00 
2 Total cost of building.. ; 65.796.07 
8. Furniture and equipment owe 1,232.75 
Total cost of plant.. , $ 71,835.77 


Cost per cubic foot, $0.52 

Cost per classroom, $16,449 

School No. 7—Elementary—Belleville Town, Essex 
County. Started May 1, 1921; completed Oct. 31, 1921 


Classrooms, 6. Pupil capacity, 340 Has teachers’ 
room Constructed of brick and terra cotta two 
stories 


. ° m P ing and ventilating......... $ 64.469.20 
The New Jersey Experience as Evolved in a Study Made by the State Heating and ventilating...... 9,643.88 
Department. 2. Total cost of building..............00 .. 71,113.08 
; : 5s : 4 3. Furniture and equipment................ 2,724.30 
No subject has engrossed the attention of School— Roosevelt No. 7—Elementary—Garfield City : 7 : cate 
“pales : rt ° » , Starte So or O° - ~) ‘te mm 2 4909 « 
school administrators in this country in recent jBersen County. Started Sept. 25, 1920; completed Total cost of plant..........ceeeeeeeeeees $ 83,137.38 
. 4 : ¢ : October, 1921. Classrooms, 17 Pupil capacity, 500 Cost per cubie foot, $0.40. 
years to a greater degree than that which con- Has gymnasium, manual training room, domestic Cost per classroom, $12.352 
cerns itself with the cost of schoolhouse con- ‘science room, nurse’s room, teachers’ room. Con School — Hamilton — Elementary — Franklin Twp., 
struction. Mindful of this fact, the state school *tTucted of brick; two stories Somerset County. Started June 1, 1921; completed 
‘ itiag F Now sey vo , eng: : 1. Land, including grading and paving..... $ 8,000.00 Oct., 1921. Classrooms, 4 Capacity, 160. Has finished 
authorities of New Jersey recently engaged in Beildles. inciting architect's basement used for play room, library and board room. 
a comparative study of the subject. fees, but exclusive of heat Stucco construction; one story. Size of site 200x200 
Herbert M. Morse, business manager of the ing and ventilating......... $194.794.00 1. Land, including grading and paving.... $ 1,674.93 
pi ae page ’ “4 ee Heating and ventilating...... 26,295.00 Building, including architect's 
department of public instruction of New Jersey, Mie — - fees, but exclusive of heat 
under the direction of John Enright, the com- 2. Total cost of building.............. 221.089.00 ing and ventilating......... $ 25,743.50 
missioner of education, secured figures on a 3. Furniture and equipment.......... 12,931.00 Heating and Ventilating...... 5,790.90 
number of new buildings, reducing the cost to Total cost of plant........ errr $242,020.00 2 Total cost of building.............. ees 81,533.50 
the cubic foot and per room unit. Cost per classroom, $13,005.00 3. Furniture and equipment............... 1,265.25 
oceania . s *) 9: — . Roosevelt School—Elementary—Overpeck Twp., Ber- r <4 
In Striving at actual building cost, the in- gen County. Started March 26, 1921: completed Feb Total cost of plant...... teeter eee neees $ 34,473.68 
vestigator eliminates the price paid for land, ruary, 1923 Classrooms. 17. Pupil capacity, 730 Cost per classroom, $7,883. . . 
furniture and equipment. He also omits space Has gymansium, auditorium, manual training room, ,, womoet Ne. -—Elementary—Reoselle, Union Coe: 
domestic science room, sewing room, library, swim Started June, 1921; completed March, 1922 Class 
under the roof not used for school purposes. ming pool, teachers’ room Constructed of brick and rooms “a — capacity, = ae Ae oe 
The cost per classroom is obtained by dividing ‘stone; three stories aene ‘twe po nay _— a oo ew 
the cost of the building, excluding the cost of 1. Land, including grading and paving . $ 36,500.00 ; vas age or th Seen - 
= 4 , £ . Building. including architect's 1. Land, including grading and paving.... $ 6,987.91 
land and furniture and equipment, by the num- fees, but exclusive of heat Building, including architect's 
ber of classrooms. The word “classroom” is ing and ventilating.... $231.379.59 fees, but exclusive of heat enn 
“ uae . Heating and ventilating 34 340.50 ing and ventilating......... $ 75,826.00 
construed to mean “all rooms in a school build- ae See ee vitenan at Heating and ventilating 9,948.00 
ing used by the pupils for classroom or study 2 ‘otal cost of building .. $302,220.00 4 moray t of buildi 85,774.00 
purposes (exclusive of gymnasium, assembly 3. Furniture and equipment Es ks 8.500.00 FA Nese ten Pv cauloukens Saiinsinetes 2.5 6 680.58 
rooms and manual training rooms). Total cost of plant oc ccccecees $347,220.09 tian uate oll odie tama 
. = @ ae Ove "OS 0 ii eceeoeeseceeetese eeeese vA 
Mr. Morse then presents in condensed form Cost per classroom, $17,778 Cost per oulile Beal $0.38 
various cost figures on a series of twenty- School — Raymond Chishold No. 2 — Elementary — Cost per classroom, $10,722 
yur typical school buildings erected in various pot a 5 Se ee ees etch _ Puri School — Roosevelt — Elementary — Lyndhurst Bor., 
a. ° te ece Tr, 92 lassrooms ) aaa . Start ec . 991: slete Tah. 
arts of the state. These figures are most in- capacity, 160 Flas teachers’ room Constructed of Bergen County. Started June, 1921; completed Feb 


ruary, 1922. Classrooms, 16. Pupil capacity, 640. Has 
auditorium, gymnasium, manual training room and 


domestic science room Constructed of brick: two 

stories Size of site 350x350 

1. Land. including grading and paving . § 6,500.00 
Building, including architect's 


fees, but exclusive of heat 


ing and ventilating $147.634.00 


Heating and ventilating... 33,045.00 
2. Total cost of building.. cnceseenses. Se 
3. Furniture and equipment...........++4+- 22,000.00 
Total cost of plant. dasedeosssedenaeuses $210,079.00 
Cost per classroom, $11,549.00 
School — Wenonah — Elementary — Wenonah Bor., 
Gloucester County. Started June 15, 1921; completed 


July 7, 1922 Classrooms, 4 Pupil capacity, 160. 
Constructed of brick: one story 
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Safety, Service 
and Durability 


MEDART Playground Equipment has 
many exclusive features and refinements 
that are the result of our long experience 
in the manufacture of Playground and 
Gymnasium apparatus. For over 50 
years MEDART Equipment has been the 
choice of teachers, physical educators and 
civic officials. 












Medart Catalog M-5, sent free on re- 
quest, fully illustrates and describes the 
entire MEDART Line. Prices are lower 
than you would expect for apparatus of 
such high character. Send today for 
Catalog “M-5” and price list. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Also manufacturers of Steel Lockers 
Catalog A-2 on Request 








1. Land, including grading and paving 1. Land, including grading and paving.... $ 39,264.66 Has auditorium, medical inspector's room, teachers’ 
(land donated) $ 701.09 Building, including architect's room Constructed of brick; two stories Size of site 
Building, including architect's fees, but exclusive of heat 820x200 
fees, but exclusive of heat ing and ventilating .. $258,098.79 1. Land, including grading and paving $ 7,436.83 
ing and ventilating......... $ 35,312.54 Heating and ventilating 28 985.50 Building. including architect's 
Heating and ventilating HOO.00 2. Total building ‘ . PRT.084.99 fees. but exclusive of heat 
3. Furniture and equipment............ ‘aa 24,675.21 ing and ventilating »- $224,505.51 
2. Total building ihe hthensckane ss eans wes 37,912.54 Heating and ventilating 12,905.81 
3. Furniture and equipment err 1,216.50 py A ee er $351,024.16 2. Total building ows 237,501.32 
Cost per cubie foot, SO.28 

Total cost of plant..... yaa . $ 39,830.13 Cost per classroom, $12,482 3. Furniture and equipment inde ae ea 8,192.00 

Cost per classroom, $9,478.00 School No. 4—Elementary—Paterson City, Passaic — 

School No. 9 at Allwood—Elementary—Clifton, Pas- County. Started October 6, 1921; completed January, Total cost of plant as $255,130.15 
anic County. Started July 21, 1921; completed Dee. 1923. Classrooms. 40. Pupil capacity, 1600. Has audi Cost per cubic foot, $0.49 
29, 1922 Classrooms, 8 Pupil capacity, 320 Has torium, gymnasium, sewing room, domestic science Cost per classroom, $13,970 
teachers’ room and library Constructed of brick room. shop for metal work and electrical work, print School No. 1 — Junior High — Elizabeth City, Union 
two stories ing shop two teachers’ rooms, doctor's room Con County. Started April, 1922 Classrooms, 24 Pupil 
1. Land including grading and paving......(Donated) structed of brick: three stories Size of site 200x894 capacity, 1.500. Has auditorium, 2 gymnasiums, metal 

Suilding, including architect's 1. Land, including grading and paving.... $113,884.13 shops, electrical shop, carpenter shop, press room, 
fees, but exclusive of heat Building, including architect's library, cafeteria, laundry, dressmaking room, mil- 
ing and ventilating...... $ 82,047.26 fees, but exclusive of heat linery room, cooking room Constructed of brick; 

Heating and ventilating...... 6,848.00 ing and ventilating......... $540,533.54 four stories Size of site 132x575 

Heating and ventilating...... 37. 758.00 1. Land, including grading and paving . § 19,650.00 
S. Zotel buliding «.......- veuewalvedk’ ad 88 895.26 Building, including architect's 
3. Furniture and equipment............0.- 2,261.30 a Sn RIN 50 his gwd ds-0 00. eb edad oie wes 578,291.34 fees, but exclusive of heat 
3. Furniture and equipment.......... show 44,827.32 ing and ventilating......... $525,831.00 

Total cost of plant.. Terre rT re erin $ 91,156.56 Heating and ventilating...... 74,721.00 

Cost per classroom, $11.112 Total cost of plant STCCTETULC EET RIE $737,002.79 - 

Delair School — Elementary — Pensauken Township, Cost per cubic foot, $0.62 S SOCAL DULIGING 20. cscvscteses ievescccas GR 
Camden County. Started July, 1921; completed Feb., Cost per classroom, $14,457 3. Furniture and equipment................ 99,000.00 
1922. Classrooms, 5. Pupil capacity, 200. Has audi High School—Atlantiec City, Atlantic County. Started 
torium, gymnasium, manual training room and medi Nov. 1, 1921. Classrooms, 80 Pupil capacity, 2,000, Total cost of plant ere Trer rere ee $719,650.00 
cal room. Constructed of brick; one story. Has auditorium, gymnasium, lunch room, locker room, Cost per cubie foot, $0.35 
1. Land, including grading and paving....  ........ shower room, dressing room, swimming pool, domes Fairton School — Elementary — Fairfield Township, 

Building, including architect's tic science room and manual training room Con Cumberland County. Started May 11, 1922; completed 

fees, but exclusive of heat structed of brick; three stories Size of site 300x500 December, 1922. Classrooms, 5. Constructed of brick; 
ing and ventilating......... $ 62,469.05 1. Land, including grading and paving.... $ 94,697.00 one story 

Heating and ventilating..... 5,996.00 Building, including architect's 1. Land, ineluding grading and paving.... (Donated) 

ws a . fees, but exclusive of heat Building, including architect’s 
i COCR COM GCF DUUGINE os ccisccicecscvcer $ 68,465.05 ing and ventilating......... $1,208,842.53 fees, but exclusive of heat 
3. Furniture and equipment................ 12,000.00 Heating and Ventilating..... 249,480.00 ing and ventilating......... $ 33,969.60 

i : Heating and ventilating...... 4,390.00 

Been GONG GE IMME. 6s cccscccccen eoeeees $ 80,465.05 Sy Wn DEE cenisee abuse secede danas 666) 1,458.322.53 _ 

Cost per classroom, $13,693 3. Furniture and equipment......... weeeee 267,980.47 ee De bss cous ce eeeadebuseben bees $ 38,359.60 

School No. 2—Elementary—Paterson, Passaic County. — - 3. Furniture and equipment.............. ; 1,512.75 
Started Oct., 1921; completed January 29, 1923. Class en WE Oe Ui ioe 5 kb. 5.0006 6:00.08:600-0 $1,821,000.00 —- —— 
rooms, 36; pupil capacity, 1440 Has gymnasium, Cost per cubic foot, $0.40. Orns DOUG GE DIRMEs a vivces dct ccdsc cee $ 39,872.35 
auditorium, anaemic department, 2 rooms, and kitchen, Cost per classroom, $18 229 Cost per cubie foot, $0.25. 

2 domestic science rooms, 2 manual training rooms Keansburg No. 2 — Elementary — Keansburg Bor., Cost per classroom, $7,672 
teachers room, and nurse’s room Constructed of Monmouth County. Started November, 1921: com Hillsdale School—Elementary—Hillsdale Township, 
brick; three stories pleted July, 1922. Classrooms, 4. Pupil capacity, 160 Bergen County. Started February 22, 1922; completed 
1. Land including grading and paving.... $ 63,655.77 Has teachers’ room and board room Constructed of April, 1923. Classrooms, 12. Pupil capacity, 420 Has 
Building, including architect's brick; one story library and teachers’ room Constructed of brick; 
fees, but exclusive of heat 1. Land including grading and paving.... $ 20,400.00 two stories. Size of site 310x320. 
ing and ventilating......... $413.795.51 Suilding, including architect's 1. Land, including grading and paving.... $ 7,500.00 

Heating and ventilating...... 29,882.00 fees, but exclusive of heat Building, including architect’s 
2. Total building POSE e Se ee reer ing and ventilating......... $ 40,940.00 fees, but exclusive of heat 
3. Furniture and equipment........ Heating and ventilating...... 6,660.00 ing and ventilating........ $120,555.29 

- Heating and ventilating...... 5,522.00 

ee OG OC IRR. cc ciccvccsesees ee ne dnbbbnss dneeneee 47,600.00 2. Total building re in tusettee dan .. $126,077.29 

Cost per cubic foot, $0.42 3. Furniture and equipment................ 2,000.00 3. Furniture and equipment........ sevenee 2,066.35 

Cost per classroom, $12,324 ‘ 

High School — Kutherford Bor., Bergen County. ee We Ge Ma cae as bans vedécowssiass $ 49,600.00 en MO I nk oo oe cok whe det $135,643.64 
Started October, 1921; completed October, 1922. Class Cost per cubic foot, $0.33 Cost per cubic foot, $0.42 
rooms, 13. Pupil capacity 500 Has auditorium, Cost per classroom, $11,900. Cost per classroom, $10,506 
gymnasium, manual training room, cooking room H. C. Sharp School—Elementary—Camden City— School No. 2—Elementary—Little Falls Twp., Pas- 
sewing room. Constructed of brick; two stories. Camden County, Started December 1, 1921; completed saic County. Started May, 1922. Classrooms, 8. Pupil 
Size of site 390x392. August 1, 1922. Classrooms, 17. Pupil capacity, 680. capacity, 320. Constructed of brick; two stories. 

(Concluded on Page 76) 
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A typical building at the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. Architects, Day & Klauder, Philadelphia; Contractor, W. C. Huntington, 
Superintendent of Construction, University of Colorado. \ 
i 
. , . ) " 
S your community short of school ac- Safe: Because of their steel construc- "y 


commodations? Arethe children sitting tion, these windows are fire-resistant and 
two in a seat or attending only half-day proof against intruders. 


sessions? If so, you are vitally interested in 


Efficient: Fenestra Windows admit 


securing new schools in 1924. | | 
20% more light than wood windows, they 


A nation-wide survey at the beginning provide perfect control of ventilation, and 


of the school year showed thousands of they are in a variety of standard and special 
cities and villages without sufficient schools; sizes to harmonize with any architectural 
— 300,000 children without adequate design. 
accommodations. 

Erected Quickly: Full responsibility 


This means a tremendous school building —_¢,, prompt and satisfactory erection will 


program with a demand by school boards 14. accsumed bv the Fenestra Construction 
and trustees for permanent, safe, efficient Company —the field organization of the 
buildings, erected quickly and economically.  Petroit Steel Products Company. 


These five qualifications—in windows— : : 
’ ) Economical: We will gladly submit 
are met exactly by Architectural Fenestra. , | ae 

estimates and layouts, without obligation 


Permanent: Fenestra Windows,made on your part. From these you can draw 





of solid steel bars, last as long as the build’ your own conclusions as to the economy 
ing and require no repairs. of Architectural Fenestra Windows. 





fy 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY it 
QO}VNOS LCG: Division of Architectural Construction : 
? R-2266 East Grand Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 
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The Automatic Receiving Teller 


Accomodates pennies, nickels, dimes 
and quarters and automatically deliv- 
ers a numbered receipt for each coin. 
Receipts are pasted on folders which 
are presented to the bank for credit 
on regular savings accounts. It takes 
the child to the bank and brings the 
bank to the school. The children like 
to save through Automatic Receiving 
Tellers because it follows the same 
method of banking the parents use 
and is confidential. 


This Automatic plan offers a tested and 
approved way of encouraging Systematic 
Saving. It gets the small change that other- 
wise, very often, would be wastefully spent. 


Schools in all parts of the United States 
are including Banking in their curriculum. 
Systematic Saving is the greatest of bank- 
ing fundamentals. 


The Perfected Way of Teaching 
SYSTEMATIC SAVING 











wat Dv. & 


STUDY FRANKLIN 
GREATEST EXAMPLE OF 
THRIFT 


“AL TWENTY EPO 
AT FIFTY—FAMOUS 
INTERNATIONALLY 











American Thrift Army Plan 


Close contact with the child-saver 
is easily maintained through thrift- 
army organizations among the pupils. 
Thousands of schools are co-operating 
with local banks in using the Auto- 
matic Receiving Teller Thrift-Army 
plan with noteworthy success. Let it 
solve the problem of Thrift Instruc- 
tion in your schools in a permanent 
way—one that the student can con- 
tinue after leaving school. 


Write for free Manual of Operation telling all 
about this perfected way of teaching thrift with- 
out detail work or worry on the 
to the 


part of the 


teacher. No expense School Department. 











Educational Posters Changed Weekly. 


62 Cedar Street 
New York City 


American Banking Machine Corporation 


Wrigley Building 





Chicago 








ecemmniaiane 
Eddy Building 
Saginaw, Michigan 
(Concluded from Page 74) 
1. Land, including grading and paving.... 0 
Building, including architect's 
fees, but exclusive of heat 


$ 89,462.00 
S&S. 6S82.00 


ing and ventilating......... 
Heating and ventilating...... 


> Petal cost of Dullding. .....ccecs : $ 98,144.00 
3. Furniture and Equipment....... Not contracted for 
Cost per cubic foot, $0.66. 
Cost per classroom, $12,268.00 
Sherman School—Elementary—Cranford Twp., Union 
County. Started June 13, 1922. Classrooms, 14. Pupil 
capacity, 560. Has auditorium, gymnasium, domestic 
science room, manual training room, library, medical 
inspector's room, teachers’ room, and restaurant. 
Constructed of brick; three stories. 
1. Land, including grading and paving.... 0 
Building, including architect's 
fees, but exclusive of heat 
ing and ventilating.. ... $203,500.00 
i en” ++. ade OP bed Rees Basa ee b.6 3 
3. Furniture and equipment 


Total cost of plant 
Cost per cubic foot, $0.30. 
Cost per classroom, $16,215. 


Milford School—Elementary—Milford Boro., Hunter- 
don County. Started September, 1922. Classrooms, 6 
Pupil capacity, 240. Constructed of brick; one story. 


1. Land, including grading and paving.... 0 
Building, including architect's 
fees, but exclusive of heat 
ing and ventilating......... $ 38.576.10 
Heating and ventilating...... 7,912.00 
Sa BO ae eer ree 
3. Furniture and Equipment 
Cost per cubic foot, $0.26. 
Cost per classroom, $7,748. 
Junior High and Vocational School—Bayonne City, 
Hudson County. Started November, 1922. Classrooms, 


. $ 46,488.10 
ascertained 


53, plus special. Pupil capacity, 3,000. Has auditor 
ium, gymnasium, library, music room, band room, 
science rooms, conservatory, lunch rooms, and shops 
Constructed of brick and terra cotta; three stories 


Size of site 650x550 

1. Land, exclusive of grading and paving 
Building, including architect’s 

fees, but exclusive 

ing and ventilating 

Heating and ventilating 


. $163,425.00 
of heat 

cae $979,545.00 
147,631.00 


to 


Total cost of building 
(Contract price only.) 
3. Furniture and equipment 


$1,127,176.00 


(estimated)... 120,000.00 


Total cost of plant. , 
Cost per cubic foot, $0.57 


THE JOB OF THE ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL. 
An analysis of the principal’s duties, made by 
B. R. Buckingham of the bureau of research of 


. .$1,410,596.00 


the Ohio State University, is published in a re- 
cent issue of Research Bulletin. 

Mr. Buckingham finds that the five most im- 
portant duties are listed as follows: 1, Super- 
vision of instruction; 2, adaptation of school to 
community needs; 3, administrative duties; 4, 
office routine; 5, clerical duties. He also finds 
decided departures from the relative importance 
of these duties in that clerical duties and office 
work take up the major portion of time of many 
principals. He presents the following conclu- 
sions: 

“An analysis, however, of the reports of the 
principals discloses the fact that as has been in- 
timated in one or two instances above, many 
principals are the victims of the systems in 
which they work. They see nothing further 
than the next duty. A petty round of affairs 
consumes their entire energies. They have lost 
their sense of values. They have failed to dis- 
tinguish between duties for which they are re- 
sponsible and duties which they must personally 
perform. Such principals are very likely not 
capable of being improved in their service by 
giving them more clerical assistance. The per- 
son who delights in clerical work will only find 
more of it to do if he has additional assistance. 
Such a principal has virtually abdicated his 
leadership for the sake of fussing over the detail 
and routine of running a building.” 

Mr. Buckingham believes “that there is not in 
concrete detail a working knowledge of the job 
of the principal; and that this conception does 
not rest either in the mind of the principal him- 
self or of his superintendent. It becomes clear 
that not only superintendents and principals but 
also teachers entertain divergent notions as to 
the function of the principal. It is apparent 
that there is a great deal of time lost, and that 
the superintendent at the central office is re- 
sponsible for some of this, while the character 
of the principals themselves accounts for the 
rest. To a large extent they are the products 
of the system which elected them and which de- 
fines their duties.” 

STUDENTS PRODUCE A CITY DIRECTORY. 

The senior class of the Watseka, IIl., commun- 
ity high school produced a complete city direc- 
tory. The names are not only Ccamend in 


alphabetical order but also under the caption of 
streets, providing also a classified business 
directory. 

The students did all the work. They secured 
the names, arranged them for publication, 
secured the advertising and sold the directories. 
The total receipts were $387.50 and the cost 
$319.50, leaving a net profit of $68.00. The ad- 
vertising rates were $20 a page, $15 a half page, 
quarter page, $7.50. Price of directory $1. The 
total number printed was 300 copies. 

Principal V. I. Brown, who originated the idea, 
did not inaugurate the city directory as a money 
making enterprise, but rather as a stimulant to 
community service. 

“The matter was first taken 
chamber of commerce and the 
men,” said Mr. Brown. “It was found that a 
city directory would prove useful. The tele- 
phone directories do not list the entire popula- 
tion. We assigned the boys to definite streets, 
supplied them with blanks which called for the 
necessary information. The public is pleased 
with the task performed by the students.” 

Dedication of Consolidated School. 

The Lamont Consolidated School, at Lamont, 
Ia., was dedicated on November 10th, with Prof. 
Macy Campbell of the State Teachers’ College 
as the principal speaker. 

The building which is of fireproof construction 
is complete in every respect. In addition to 
classrooms, the building is provided with a lunch 
room and kitchen, a combination auditorium- 
gymnasium, and individual steel lockers for the 
pupils’ clothing. The building takes care of 
some 200 students who are transported daily 
from 42 different districts. The building was 
planned and erected under the supervision of 
Messrs. Keffer & Jones, Des Moines, Ia. 


—The Altoona, Pa., school authorities have 
adopted a new system of checking students. 
Under the heading of “attitude toward school 
work” the student may be recorded as being 
indolent, wasting time and doing work care- 
lessly. Under “recitations” he may be marked 
poorly prepared, appears not to try, seldom does 
well, or capable of doing better. Under “con- 
duct” the records will show when the student has 
been attentive, rude, or discourteous. 


up with the 
local business 
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WHERE SCHOOL MUSIC 
IS MOST EFFECTIVE 








MUITESSN 
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THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE 


BIG TONE 





A school to be classed as strictly up-to-date must have the modern school 


piano. For school music has come to mean more than so many minutes 
per day of ear-splitting voice exercise. Good music performs a definite 
function in the school room the same as other subjects. And to get the 
most out of it, the most advanced methods and equipment must be used. 


In over 6,000 schoolrooms throughout the United States the small 
Miessner piano is helping produce bigger returns from music instruction. 
The Miessner is the original small piano created by W. Otto Miessner, 
nationally known music educator, especially for the schoolroom. Only 
3 ft. 7 in. high, the teacher looks over the top, while playing the accom- 
paniment, to lead the singing. It is light and easy moved from room to 
room by two children. One Miessner serves an entire floor. It can be 
busy all day long performing invaluable service to the school. 


The Miessner is not a miniature piano. It’s a new instrument embodying 
new and advanced construction features. Its wonderful tone has brought 
it into popularity for small homes, apartments, etc. 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 
SPECIAL PRICE TO SCHOOLS 


You can have the Miessner in your school for a 10-day trial. The coupon brings complete 
information about this and the special price to schools. Also two books that anyone 
connected with school music should read: “The School Piano,” and “A Hundred Ways 
to Raise Money,” telling many ways you can earn a Miessner for your schools. Mail the 
coupon today. 


MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 


118 Reed St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Investigate the 
Mieassner player al . . - : : 
, These Books Free. No obligation to buy. 
piano for your a 

Music Appreci- MIESSNER PIANO CO., 

118 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ation work. 
and “A Hundred Ways to Raise Money.” 


Also special prices 
Trial Plan 


to schools and full details of your Ten Day 
Name 

Street Number 

Cits State 


School 


Position 





— 


Send me, without obligation on my part, copies of ‘““The School Piano” 


Free 
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spaces in modern schools. 


Locker Catalog A-2. 


Medart 


Steel Box Lockers 
for Schools 


These handy Box Lockers fill the need for small storage 
For books, gymnasium suits, etc. 
Furnished with spring bolt locks or hasp and eye for pad- 
lock as shown in detailed illustrations above. 

baked enamel finish in French gray or olive green. 














Two-coat 
Send for 


Also manufacturers of Steel School Cabinets. Write for Bulletin C-1 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO.., Potomac and DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, Mol 








ML 





—Mr. F. J. Bohlman has been elected super- 
intendent of the Union Free School District of 
Peekskill, N. Y. Mr. Bohlmann succeeds Mr 
Dunbar who retired at the age of 77, after years 
of faithful service. 

—Mr. John Harper Brent, of Hampton, Va., 
has resigned as superintendent of Hampton, 
Phoebus and Elizabeth City County schools to 
accept an important position with a book pub- 
lishing firm. 

—Mr. Alfred W. Smith of Rochester, N. 
H., has become superintendent of schools at 
Newburyport, Mass., with a salary of $4,000. 

—Dr. Junius Jordan, superintendent of 
schools at Pine Bluff, Ark., died at his home in 
that state on October 12th after a long period 
of ill health. Dr. Jordan was a leading educa- 
tor in the south and held three scholastic de- 
grees and one honorary degree given him by 
universities in the south. 

—Mr. George E. Carr has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at McConnellsville, Ohio, to 
succeed B. F. Fulks, resigned. 

—Mr. Paul E. Whitmeyer will succeed Wil- 
liam C. Sampson as superintendent of schools 
at Columbia, Pa. Mr. Sampson has become 
superintendent at DuBois, Pa. 

—Mr. W. R. Pate of Alliance, Nebr., has ac- 
cepted the presidency of the State Teachers’ 
College at Peru. Mr. Pate is succeeded at Alli- 
ance by Mr. H. R. Partridge, of Broken Bow, 
Neb. 

—Mr. R. J. Clinton is the new principal of 
the Poplar Bluff, Mo., high school. Mr. Clin- 
ton completed work this summer toward a Ph. 
D. degree. 

—Mr. C. W. Walker of Gorham, N. H., has 
taken the assistant superintendency at Concord. 

—Supt. Ross N. Young of Stillwater, Minn., 


has been elected at a substantial increase in 
salary. 

—Mr. R. J. Barr, superintendent of schools 
at Grand Island, Nebr., died of apoplexy on 
October 6th, at the age of 76 years. Mr. Barr 
had filled the superintendency for the past forty 
years and was retired on a pénsion last July. 

—Supt. I. T. Chapman, of New Brunswick, N 
J., has taken a similar position at Elizabeth. 

—Mr. E. N. Roselle, for the past four years 
superintendent at Franklin, N. J., has assumed 
the superintendency of the New Jersey State 
School for Boys at Jamesburg. During Mr. 
Roselle’s incumbency, a_ platoon school was 
organized, a vocational and junior high school 
established, and a modern forty-unit plant com- 
pleted. 

Mr. F. A. Morris has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Manchester, N. H., succeed- 
ing H. E. Taylor, resigned. 

Mr. B. R. Terhune has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at North Plainfield, N. J., 
succeeding Mr. A. J. Pietsch. 

—Mr. George H. Colebank began his first 
term as superintendent of schools at Buckley, W. 
Va., on September 10th, at a salary of $4,200 per 
year. 

Leonard Young, succeeds J. H. Bentley as 
superintendent of the Duluth, Minn., schools. 
Mr. Leonard Young was the principal of the cen- 
tral high school. His salary has been fixed at 
$6,000. J. A. Starkweather was elected assis- 
tant superintendent of schools. 

-P. M. Silloway has been chosen superintend- 
ent at Geyser, Montana. 

The central coast section of the California 
State Teachers’ Association has re-affirmed its 
confidence in the educational leadership of Will 
C. Wood, state superintendent. 

When the parents of pupils attending the 
grade school at Du Boistown, Pa., ordered Prin- 
cipal Harry G. Sanders to leave, the latter 
quietly took his departure. The school board 
after inquiring into the facts held that the par- 
ents had been unjust and has offered to rein- 
state Mr. Sanders if he will return. 


—Dr. George F. Zook, formerly specialist in 
higher education in the Bureau of Education, 
has been appointed as Assistant to the Commis- 
sioner and Director of the Technical Staff of the 
Bureau, to succeed Dr. William T. Bawden. 





—Oscar L. Burdick, assistant superintendent 
of Stamford, Conn., schools, for the past thirty 
years, died at the Stamford hospital after a 
short illness of cerebral hemorrhage. He was 
born in Exeter, R. I., in 1866, and graduated from 
Alfred university in 1887. He taught school in 
Westerly, R. I., and Mystic, Conn., before going 
to Stamford. 
citizens of North Branford, Conn., in 
town meeting recently voted to issue bonds 
amounting to $20,000, to be known as the North- 
ford School Bonds to be used for the building of 
a new school house in Northford center. 

Dr. John Huston Finley, formerly Commis- 
sioner of Education for New York State, has 
been chosen president of the Saratoga Battle- 
field Association, Inc., an organization which 
plans to purchase the historic battleground and 
convert it into a memorial park. 

—John A. Long, district superintendent in 
charge of the southwest side schools of Chicago, 
died on November 9th after a short illness. Mr. 
Long was 60 years of age and had been con- 
nected with the Chicago schools for twenty 
years. He was a deep student of educational 
affairs and was considered one of the most pro- 
gressive men in the profession. 

—Mr. Clarence E. Howell, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools of New Bedford, Mass., has 
received a Master of Arts degree given by Co- 
lumbia University. The degree is given in 
recognition of special distinction in professional 
work and is conferred voluntarily by the faculty 
upon a basis of personality, character and excel- 
lence of professional work. 

—Mr. Charles O. Williams of Richmond, Ind., 
has resigned to accept the secretaryship of the 
Indiana Teachers’ Association to which he was 
recently elected. Mr. Williams will have his 
headquarters in the Claypool Hotel, at Indianap- 
olis. 

—Mr. Robert Newton has become superintend- 
ent of the Elizabeth City county school system 
at Hampton, Va. 

—Mr. V. E. Stansbury has assumed the super- 
intendency at Mt. Vernon, Ia., succeeding the 
late Supt. Hull. 

—Mr. William C. Sampson of Columbia, Pa., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
DuBois, to succeed T. T. Allen. 
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RUEB-DON T-ELOT 


Chote this folded reinforced hem 


Taxpayers want economy. Hundreds of schools are now saving 
money by a plan which is cutting wash-room expenses to a new 
low figure. Clip and mail the attached coupon for full information. 
In “Public Service” towels we have a junior size, made for school 

use. These towels are like dry linen inasmuch as they are made to | 
“rub—don’t blot” and have a reinforced hem which prevents tear- 
ing and ensuing waste. They go further—cost less. 

“— The use of ‘“No-Waste” Toilet Tissue in ‘““No-Waste” Cabinets, 





/ 
| 


which we furnish free to schools, brings an additional saving of i 
Cutting expenses is important, but good health is even more im- Products 
portant. National Paper Products protect health. Fresh, clean, Co., 36 Fur- 


; 7 a 
new spruce wood only is used in their manufacture. They contain ROSS Diy SOP 


no old converted waste newspapers. Write today for samples and 
money saving plan. 


THE NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS CO. 
37 Furnace St., Carthage, N. Y. 


/ thage, New York. 


/ If, without obligation te 
J us, you can prove that you 
can cut our washroom expenses, 


' 

! 

we will be glad to have you do so. | 
Please send samples and full infor- 

| 


Representatives in all cities. / mation, per your offer in the American 
J School Board Journal. 
Si M: 1 ¢ ° C i alll tei seiniaabtessscetakn 
ign and Mail this Coupon - 
H r 
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INTERNATIONAL AUSTRAL SASH 
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a AeA 
| || | | + | EACH AUSTRAL SASH GIVES APPROX- 
| | | | | | IMATELY 80 PER CENT VENTILATION. 
| | | )\||/) | |» BY MAKING THE CENTER PORTION 
oa oo 7 y| o} Pp STATIONARY THE COST IS CONSID- 
| | | >| | | 1 * | ERABLY REDUCED AND YET GIVES 
| | | | //| MORE VENTILATION THAN THREE 
| || | i | | f ORDINARY SLIDING WINDOWS: 
{ { ! | 
‘ eS | Nace! hel 
WZ 
| MANUFACTURED BY 
| 
INTERNATIONAL CASEMENT CO., Inc. 
FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES: JAMESTOWN, N. Y. | 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
101 PARK AVENUE 201 DEVONSHIRE STREET 58 E. WASHINGTON STREET CHEMICAL BUILDING 
\ NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO 
AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES ~~ 
| CANADIAN ASSOCIATES — ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS, TORONTO, CAN. “ TT | 


SEE BACK COVER FOR ADVERTISEMENT OF THE AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 
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FIRE ALARM and SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
What One Fire Chief Found. 


Newspaper Clipping—‘Chief Arthur Kim- 
ball of the Revere fire department yesterday 




















charged that the Revere school board has : 
failed to heed his warning regarding fire * 
hazards in some of the schools of that city. . 
HE EDWARD E. LIBBEY HIGH SCHOOI “He declared that there were not enough d 
| dices siete i cass teres Soa ser ee i exits at the new high school building and no ‘ 
ii the newest and most imposing acquisition to the fire escapes on many of the other schools. 
school system of Toledo, Ohio, is another project in There should be sprinkler systems in all the 
t which we have plaved an essential part. schools, he said, and the Fire Alarm System 
: ini should be arranged so that each school would a 
: In the spacious corridors, the boys’ and girls’ locker roe . oe ot — we fire head- . 
; rooms, the team rooms and the vocational training psec 3 he school board will meet to- a 
rooms there are nearly THREE THOUSAND then’ a: ; b 
This condition confronts many School Boards. 
DUR ABILT STEEL LOCKERS Ample fire protection should be provided and 
the best of equipment installed. ( 
It is noteworthy that the Toledo Board of Education Today, The voncings -eitven Electric Co. are and | 
selected lockers, which in their judgment based on - fo1 nesgor  iatayl ng leading manufac- e 
3 ‘ P ‘ Perea ra ar ° Ie ja ¢ ‘ 
careful comparison of samples, would give the greatest a of Fire Alarm, Protective and Signaling b 
dollar value in point of Appearance, Security, Service wystems. , 
and Satisfaction Write for brochure “Signal Systems for Schools.” y 


Your locker requirements are fundamentally the same 


as at Toledo. Why should you not profit by the locker The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. " 


Vv 
investigation of the Toledo Board of Education? Home Office and Factory: 125 Amory St., Boston, Mass. f 
BRANCH OFFICES S 


Atlanta, Ga.—1511 Healy Bldg Detroit, Mich.—1051 Book Bldg. c 


Durabilt Steel Locker Co. patt0l Union ‘Trust Bldg. we21 Metropolitan: Lif Bldg. | . 


Chicago, Il].—6161-65 S. State St. New York, N. Y.—-101 Park Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio—517 Union Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa.—805 Otis Bldg. 
400 Arnold Ave. AURORA, ILL. 


Ne 7 d tor Circular 5008 
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Not ago the 
iuthorities provided good lighting in 
iter the value of adequate 
demonstrated, 


Mall \ ears 


schi 


in every room of the school building. 

hus we find Denzars being used in increasing numbers in every 
part of the modern school building that is used by students and 
faculty \nd preferably Denzars because Denzar provides a 
soft, white, light free from glare and harsh shadows. The illus- 
trations are of the Manual High School at Peoria, Illinois, where 


in addition to class rooms Denzars light the gymnasium, cafeteria 
school lighting recommendations will 

just tell us 
r class room in which you need better lighting. 


Beardslee 


and shops. 
furnished to you without obligation, 


« 219 S ff St. 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. * CHICAGO, ILL. , 


Hicn SCHOOL - 


ADMINISTRATION C 





A HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT COUNCIL. 

The high school of Steubenville, Ohio, under 
the guidance of Principal F. J. Mick, has worked 
out a constitution for the student council which 
is said to have worked most successfully. The 
plan of organization observes the usual proce- 
dure of deliberative bodies. A copy of the con- 
stitution is presented herewith: 


Article I. 

Section 1. This organization shall be known 
as the student council of Steubenville high 
school. 

Section 2. This council shall act on matters 
gaa to the welfare of the entire student 
Ody. 

Article II. 

Section 1. The council shall consist of two 
(2) members from each home room in the high 
school, and the principal of the high school. 

Section 2. Of the two members elected by 
~ h home room, one shall be a girl, the other a 
0*' 

Section 3. New council members shall be 
elected or chosen at the beginning of each school 
year at the first meeting of the home room. 

Section 4. Each home room teacher shall 
select a nominating committee who shall meet 
with the teacher for the purpose of selecting 
four (4) candidates from which two (2) shall be 
selected to represent the room in student coun- 
L oe | 

ction 5. Each representative shall serve 
one school year from the time of his election. 

Section 6. All students in the home rooms 
are eligible for office in the student council. 


Article III. 
tion 1. A nomination committee shall be 
St ed by the student council at the first meet- 


\ 


Good Lighting For Play, 
Nourishment and Work 


school was considered fortunate 
class 
illumination has been convincingly 
ol authorities demand ample glareless lighting 






PCQKAYNYHH 


if the 


rooms. But today, 


about the school 


“Notice the Lighting Fauipment 








will be to 
president, 


ing of each school year, 
select candidates for president, vice 
secretary, and sergeant at arms. 

Section 2. At the second meeting of the stu- 
dent council, a president, vice president, secre- 
tary, and sergeant-at-arms shall be elected. At 
the same meeting the new officers shall be in- 
stalled. 

Section 3. The 


whose duty 


president must be a senior, 
having served one term on the council pre- 
viously, and may or may not be a member of 
the council at the time of nomination. The vice 
president must be either a junior or a senior. 
The officers must be students. 

Section 4. At the first meeting the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the council shall be read. 

Section 5. The duties of the president shall 
be: 

(a) To preside at all meetings of the student 
council. 

(b) To appoint all committees unless ob- 
jected to by three-fourths of the members of the 
student council. 

(c) To perform such duties as usually de- 
volve upon chairman of similar organizations 
unless ordered otherwise by the constitution and 
by-laws of the council. 

(d) The president shall not have the right 
to vote unless it is a tie vote. 

(e) The president shall call all special meet- 
ings with sanction of principal. 

Section 6. The duties of the vice president 
and secretary shall be those that usually devolve 
on those offices. 

Section 7. The duties of the sergeant-at-arms 
shall be to see to the attendance of the council 
members, and demand an excuse of the absent 


member, and report to the council the reason of 
absence. 
Article IV. 
Section 1. There shall be a meeting of the 
council weekly. 
Section 2. The order of business of the meet- 
ing shall: be that commonly used by similar 


organizations conducting similar meetings, un- 
less otherwise ordered by the constitution and 
by-laws of the student council. 


Article V. 


Section 1. If any pupil of the school draws 
up a petition signed by one-third of the pupils 





of the high school for the repeal of any law, the 
law shali be submitted to the popular vote of 
the school. If three-fourths of the high school 
vote for the repeal of the law, the law shall be 
repealed. 

Section 2. If any member of any home room 
draws up a petition signed by one-third of the 
members of home room for the recall of a rep- 
resentative of the home room, the representative 
shall be recalled if two-thirds of the members 
of the home room vote to that effect. 

Section 3. If any member of the student body 
of the high school draws up a petition signed 
by one-third of the members of the high school 
for the amendment of any part of this constitu- 
tion, it shall be put to the popular vote of the 
high school, and if two-thirds of the members 
of the high school vote in favor of the amend- 
ment, the constitution shall be amended. 

Section 4. Any member of the council may 
resign his membership at any time. 

Section 5. If a vacancy occurs in the repre- 
sentation of a home room in the student council, 
the vacancy must be filled at the first opportun- 
ity. 

Article VI. 
Section 1. The powers of this body shall be: 

(a) To decide on all questions pertaining to 
the general activities of the school. 

(b) To make any law necessary for the gen- 
eral good of the school. 

(c) To grant charters to clubs and organiza- 
tions in the school. 

(d) To declare any charter null and void if 

1. It does not meet its obligations. 

2. It does not live up to its charter. 

8. It interferes with other more important 
organizations in the school. 

(e) To elect or appoint executive committees 
to carry out decisions of the council. 

(f) To investigate and report on questions 
referred to it by the faculty or members of the 
home rooms. 

Section 2. The powers of the principal of the 
high school over the council shall be: 

(a) To veto any decision made by the student 
council. 

(b) To decide on all questions not provided 
for by the constitution of the council. 

(c) To act as final authority as to the mean- 
ing of any part of this constitution. 
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How Shall it be Shown? 


Willard Doten, Montclair, N. J. 


A straight line is the shortest distance bet- 
tween two points. This is the idea underlying 
what in the last few years we have made a fetich 
under the word “efficiency,” which simply means 
getting at a thing as directly as possible. But 
the modern desire to specialize, to drive at defi- 
nite mark, has led to a loss of balance. Each 
specialist emphasizes his own limited part of 
the wholeness which is necessary for all-around 
living, and the result is a chaos of noisy out- 
cry in the attempt to sway for the moment a 
publie which listens instead of thinking. 

Here is the condition; the result is that every 
man who has something to say must try to 
make it sound out as arrestingly as a solo horn 
does above a symphony orchestra. The old way 
was to appeal to the reason through the printed 
word; now the use of the picture brings a more 
direct reaction. This is why the graph has 
made its way into business. On the financial 
pages of newspapers, Wall Street fluctuations 
are shown by a line chart, or some business 
agent puts before his employing board, as a 





graphic statement, the following picture of 
facts: 
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CHART I. 


A chart of this kind searcely needs explanation. The 
relative position of the lines shows at a glance that 
from one December to the next the increase in the 
cost of living, both in the United States at large and 
in New York City, mounted sharply, and at no time 
until December, 1921, was the increase of salary for 
the janitors under consideration adequate. Look, for 
example, at December, 1918, when, with an average 
increased cost of living in the United States of 74.7% 
and in New York City of 80.3%, the wage increase 
was only 29.4%. 

To most men such a scheme as the above 
drives home the point more sharply than read- 
ing a list of comparative figures would do. 

Books exist, compiled for the purpose of 
making charting easy. They give a few prin- 
ciples and then analyze pictorial examples, but, 
like everything else one person tries to do for 
another, they are effective chiefly as guides. 
No man can do another’s thinking for him or 
work out, by a general survey, his peculiar daily 
problems. 

Line charts and charts of columns compared 
by height are the most common ways of pres- 
entation. The first is self-evidently simple, as 
seen in the illustration above; the second lends 
itself to thought. 

Here is the way in which one person presented 
the relation between lack of right food and the 
position in which children carried themselves: 

Does that chart, or this, bring home more 


PERCENTAGE OF POOR POSTURE 
MALNOURISHED GHILDREN 
AM AE NR NE EMAL ABE LEONE TE: 
TEER 
eee 
NON -MALNOURISHED CHILDREN 
ENTER A GR 2. 4. 4% 


CHART II. 

The intention here is to show that the percentage 
of children who do not hold themselves in a good 
position is greater among those who are malnourished 
than among those who are somewhat cumbersomely 
termed ‘“‘non-malnourished.” Taking the children at 
Health Center A, for example, 83.7% of the poorly 
nourished children also carry themselves poorly: but 
of the other group of children at the same Center— 
that is, those who are not handicapped by poorly- 
chosen food—only 24.4% carry themselves in a poor 
posture. 

The facts are all in the chart, but there is nothing 
telling in the manner of presenting them. Chart III 
uses the same figures but presents them in a different 
way. 
clearly to fathers and mothers the idea that 


wrong food and poor posture go together ? 


PERCENTAGE OF POOR POSTURE 


100% 
100% 





MALNOURISHED 
CHILDREN 








NON- 
MALNOURISHED 
CHILDREN 





CHART III. 
Here we take, as the worst possible supposition, the 
thought that all the children, one hundred percent, 
might have poor posture, and represent this undesir- 


able state of affairs by our middle column. Then, the 
Health Center which gets farthest away from the 
one hundred per cent with its record is the most suc- 
cessful. Obviously it is Center A Among the mal- 
nourished children, on the rigbt side of the one hun- 
dred per cent column, we have 83.7 per cent with poor 
posture; but among the non-malnourished, on the left 
of the central column, Center A shows only 24.4 per 
cent with poor posture. Similar comparisons exist 
for Center B and C. 

The advantages of Chart III over Chart II is that 
now we have a central column with which to compare 
both malnourished and non-malnourished children. 
Before, we could see at a glance only the group com- 
parison of the three Centers: that is, how Centers A, 
B, and C compared as to malnourished children or as 
to those non-malnourished. In Chart III we have. in 
addition to this, a very clear picture of the fact that 
poor posture and malnourishment go hand in hand. 


To get an effective result in charting there 
must be an underlying question: “What is the 
central fact?” In the present case the central 
fact was, the ideal aimed at and the failure to 
reach it. This gave the thought around which 
to build the chart. But we can do even better 
than Chart III, because there should be this 
governing principle: “It is better to present a 
thing positively than negatively.” 

Let us turn the idea of Chart III exactly 
around. Instead of saying, for example, that 
83.7 per cent of malnourished children have 
poor posture and 24.4 per cent of non-malnour- 
ished children have poor posture, we now take a 
positive attitude, asking: 

1. What is the ideal? The ideal is that all 
children, one hundred per cent, should carry 
themselves well. 

2. How nearly do well-nourished children 
come to reaching this ideal ? 





3. How nearly do malnourished children ap- 
proach it? 
The resulting picture shows that right food 
and good posture tend to go together: 
GOOD POSTURE ATTAINED 
IDEAL 
100% 





WELL 
NOURISHED 
CHILDREN 





MALNOURISHED 
CHILDREN 








CHART IV. 

Now the positive side is emphasized: for the thought 
of avoiding poor posture we substitute the ideal of 
attaining good posture. This one hundred per cent 
column is no longer something to get away from but 
something we wish to reach: we want all the children 
in each of the three Centers, malnourished or well 
nourished, to hold themselves erect Abandoning the 
term “non-malnourished” (because we now stress the 
good influence of right food, rather than the poor 
effect of wrong or insufficient food) we represent on 
the left of our ideal column the well-nourished chil 
dren and to what degree we have succeeded in teach 
ing them to carry themselves well. The figures are 
obtained by subtracting from one hundred per cent the 
figures in Chart III; as if the original examiner had 
kept the record positively, that is, had noted the 
children of good posture instead of those who lacked 
it. This would have given, for instance, instead of 
83.7 per cent poor posture, 16.3 per cent good posture. 

In Health Center A, our star section, we have accom 
plished the desired result with three-fourths, 75.6 
per cent, of the better type of children. But, turning 
to the malnourished group of this same Center A we 
find that only a sixth, 16.3 per cent, have rewarded 
our efforts. Center B, in its two groups (and Center 
C also) reveals the same tendency Here in Chart 
IV, we have the picture: the highest percentage of all 
of the malnourished children (16.3 per cent, Center A) 
less than half as far toward the ideal of good posture 
as the lowest (38.6 per cent, Center C) of the well 
nourished. Or, looking at it in another way, the mal 
nourished children of all three Centers are grouped 
solidly far below the well-nourished who are repre 
sented on the other side of the ideal column 

The general intention of Chart II] was to show the 
relation between right food and right posture. Churt 
IV has remedied its defects, which were lack of 
definite thinking and the assumption of a negative 
instead of a positive point of view. 


Any facts can be shown by charts, but only a 
few things can be shown on any one chart. 
Still, the difficulty is not insurmountable. Sup- 
pose a man with several buildings under his 
“are wishes a comparison of supplies, fuel, light, 
water, and power used. To put all of these 
things for all the buildings onto one chart is not 
practicable. <A solution is, to make uniformly- 
sized charts for all of the buildings (each chart 
containing the relative comparison for that 
building) and hang them about the office. Then 
when fireman A. asserts that his use of fuel is 
as economical as that of fireman B., the two 
charts can be placed side by side and the col- 
umns representing “amount of fuel consumed 
per cubic foot of building space” will form the 
basis for a comparison and an inquiry into the 
reasons for the apparent discrepancy, reasons 
which may or may not be legitimate. Thus it 
is possible to compare costs not only within the 
building, but between buildings. 

The practical uses of charts are endless, but, 
as in the case of everything else, the tendency is 
to over-elaborate them, making them difficult of 
comprehension. The three 
questions: 

1. What main fact is to be shown? 

2. With what is it to be related? 

8. How can the relation be shown simply 
and clearly ? 


safe-guards are 
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PIX Cafeteria Equipment 
Less in the End 


~ Will Cost You 


ITH many years experience in the field 

as a background and after a careful study 

of its problems, Albert Pick & Company 
have designed and manufactured Pix Cafeteria 
Equipment to exactly meet the needs of the 
School Cafeteria. The high quality of this 
equipment, the result of fine materials and 
modern manufacturing methods, makes the 
initial cost actually low in consideration of its 
lasting service. Pix Equipment assures efficient 
operation and a minimum of upkeep expense 
and is bound to prove most economical for you 
in the long run as it already has for many others. 


ALBERT PICK=COMpany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
























School Boards and their architects 
are cordially invited to confer with 
our Engineering Department con- 
cerning their problems without any il 
obligation whatsoever. Send for our ; 

School Cafeteria Book Y93 : 
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The Ideal Installation 
for Classroom Work 


The increasing need for the arrangement and equip- 
ment of Domestic Science Classrooms to better facili- 


tate the proper instruction of pupils has resulted in the 
development of the 


A-B 
Back 


to 


Back 
Range 


A Typical Sani Institutional Installation 


Stands The Test 


of Time 


HAT’S the class of equipment you need — not 

wooden or steel constructions that require constant 

replacing and refinishing and cannot be called per- 
manent, durable or necessary. 


The table tops and other products shown in the above 
installation are made of White Sani Onyx, easily 
cleaned and as hard as polished glass. No table cloth is 
needed on this beautiful surface, thus eliminating a big 
part of laundry expense. Sani Onyx may also be pur- 
chased in Nubian Black or Turquoise Blue. 


All exposed metal parts of the table bases are made of 
Sani Metal Porcelain Enamel which resists deteri- 
orating effects of wet brooms and mops. This material is 
made in white, oak or mahogany finish. 


Sant 
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Equipment 





The introduction of this back-to-back unit idea makes 
possible the fullest utilization of limited floor space 
and enables the teacher to give personal attention to 
two pupils at one and the same time. The illustration 
above represents two No. 38 A-B Gas Ranges as one 
back-to-back unit, each equipped with the famous A-B 
Oven Heat Control. 





For walls, ceilings and wainscoting use Sant Onyx (far 
superior to marble or tile.) It is more sanitary, perma- 
nent and will not discolor. 


The “Unit’”’ Kitchen 


The “Unit” Kitchen is the most modern development 


Write for Full Information 





Write for full information to your local supply house or 
this office and we shall be pleased to forward catalogs 
showing other types of tables and counters as well as 
chairs and other Sani Products; also furnishing draw- 
ings or plans for a complete installation. 


Sat Products ©. 
48Y Sani Building North Chicago, IIL. 


Selling Organization for Marietta Mig.Co. and Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
Canadian Factory: Sani Products Co., Ltd. 284 St. Helens Ave. Toronto, Can. 





in classroom arrangement. A radical departure from 
the conventional hollow square plan, it provides con- 
ditions more nearly approaching the home kitchen, 
with little additional floor space and a considerable en- 
largement of teaching efficiency. This and other inter- 


esting plans are fully described and illustrated in 
PLANS. 


Send For Free Book—“‘PLANS” 


If you have a problem in the planning of 
class-room cooking equipment, write today 
for a copy of PLANS, one of the most com- 
prehensive and instructive books on class- 
room planning ever prepared. It’s free. 


A-B Gas Ranges Are Approved and 
Endorsed by Good Housekeeping and 
Modern Priscilla 
Adopted by Leading Schools and Colleges 















Look for this 
*‘Raised Rim’’ 


A-B STOVE COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Weigh Quickly 


and 


Efficiently 


This special school scale has been especially designed to do 


just that—and does it. 


Exclusive features that simplify 


weighing and measuring,—features that speed up the weigh- 
ing of large classes, and features that assure competent, 
accurate weighing are yours at the cost of scales without 


them. Hundreds of 


CONTINENTAL 
School Scales 


are in successful use and more being demanded daily. If 
you are seeking an efficient, accurate scale, a scale that will 
“stand up” under hard usage, it will pay you to get full 


Continental details. 


Write us for full descriptive information. 


Educators say “it is matchless.” 


Address 


CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 
Dept. 18 L, 2124 W. Twenty-first Place, Chicago, III. 


“We We igh the 





The “CONTINENTAL Seal of Accuracy” 
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KEEPING TAB ON SCHOOL BUILDING 
PROGRESS. 


The city of Denver, Colo., is carrying out a 


huge school building program. A year ago 
Denver endorsed a bond issue of $6,150,000 to 


be expended as follows: 


For elementary schools UTTER OEE ie 
For two junior High schools......... 1,750,000 

For beginning on three senior high 
EE is on ce wir eds heehee 2,400,000 
$6,150,000 


This program had in contemplation an addi- 
tional $2,400,000, required to complete the 
senior high school program. The program is 
well under way and in this connection it is in- 
teresting to note the diagram prepared for the 
board of education showing the exact status of 
the several projects. 

The 23 projects are in hands of twenty archi- 
tects. This arrangement is designed to pro- 
vide a variety of exterior designs and to stimu- 
late the competitive idea. The board perfected 
an organization which provided the educational 
specifications necessary for modern needs. 

The announcement is made that: “This 
organization also serves to standardize those 
educational features which should be alike in all 
chools, such as size of classrooms, window area, 
ceiling height, blackboards, organization of the 
building so as to be well adapted to the educa- 
tional program and materials. The department 
in charge of the building program follows the 
work of the architects from the beginning of the 
ketch stage to the final plans and specifications, 
vhich are carefully checked before being sub- 
mitted to the board of education for final appro- 

il. This organization is headed by an assis- 

nt superintendent who previously had charge 





World on Quality Scales” 





PROGRESS OF BUILDING PROGRAM 
Denver, Pusiic ScrHoo.s 
Oct. 20 1923 
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of the large school building programs at De- 
troit, Michigan.” 

The heating, ventilating and plumbing plans 
were prepared by Howard H. Fielding under the 


direction of James J. Bell, chief engineer of 
the Denver public schools. Two eminent engi- 
neers, J. R. Coll of Detroit and D. D. Kimball of 
New York were called in as consulting engi- 
neers. 

The aim of the board of education has been 
to bring the best ability to the service of the 
several projects and not to overlook a single de- 


tail whether educational, architectural, struc- 
tural or mechanical. 
BUILDING AND FINANCE. 
San Diego, Calif. Remarkable progress 


was made in the building program during the 
past summer. One new building of the one- 
story Mission type was completed and additions 
to six buildings were also erected. 
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Syracuse, N. Y. The city council recently 
defeated an ordinance authorizing a bond issue 
for $500,000 of which the sum of $450,000 was 
for school construction purposes. Members of 
the two political parties blame each other for 
the result. 

Tacoma, Wash. 


By a vote of nearly five to 
one, the citizens 


reaffirmed their decision to 
spend $2,400,000 in the improvement of the 
school buildings. The approval of the bonds 
clears the way for the sale of a considerable 
portion of the bonds and for a call for bids for 
the actual construction. 


—New York, N. Y. Bids received by the 
building bureau of the education department 
show that the latest flexible “unit type” of 


building of 67 rooms can be erected more cheap- 
ly than the former standard 59-room type. The 
newer type accommodates about 400 more 
pupils and can be constructed of better ma- 
terials, with the total cost not exceeding that 
of the older type of building. 

—The Michael Dowling School for Crippled 
Children and the Motley School will be the first 
to be completed in the 1924 building program at 
Minneapolis, Minn. The board will have $2,500,- 
000 for new schools and additions next year, the 
appropriation this year being $2,350,000. 

—Chicago, Ill. The Women’s Trade Union 
League has gone on record as favoring the pro- 
posed increase in the tax levy for school build- 
ings, as against the establishment of a zoologi- 
cal garden. 

Mayor Sullivan of Worcester, Mass., has be- 

gun an intensive study of the school housing 
situation with a view of relieving the conges- 
tion in the buildings. The city council com- 
mittee is prepared to take action upon the 
school building program providing for five new 
schools and three additions, the completion of 
the North Worcester school and also two addi- 
tions. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Fire destroyed 
the Saratoga high school on the morning of 
October 27th with an estimated loss of $100,000. 
The fire is believed to have originated in a 
laboratory. 

Decatur, Ill. A plan for budgeting the 
school funds of the district has been proposed 
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The Brown Hotel 
Louisville, Ky. 


Preston J. Bradshaw, Architect. 








by Supt. J. J. Richeson. It is recommended that 
the plan be applied to the building and supply 
departments with a view of extending it to the 
entire school expenditures. 

—Owosso, Mich. The board has been author- 
ized to raise additional funds to complete the 
three schools under construction. The board 
will transfer $10,000 from the sinking fund to 
the building fund. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. The city council has con- 
sidered a reduction of $100,000 in the school 
board’s building program, reducing the amount 
of the building fund from $1,000,000 to $900,000. 

—Chicago, Ill. Supt. P. A. Mortenson has 
declared that the year 1923 is the first during 
which the full 75 cents on each $100 of assessed 
valuation has been entirely used for building 
purposes. In 1922 a levy of only 61 cents was 
provided, and in 1921, the sum of $1,500,000 
was remitted after the collection of the tax. 

—Detroit, Mich. The school board has 
adopted the revised program of Supt. Frank 
Cody, contingent on the approval of the voters of 
a resolution authorizing $5,000,000 in bonds for 
school purposes. In the program are included 
nine elementary schools and additions provid- 
ing for 6,300 pupils and costing $2.504,937. 

—Defiance, O. Confronted by the fact that 

the school fund will be exhausted in Januarv, 
the board has submitted an additional two-mill 
tax levy to the peonle. The estimated income of 
the schools is $85,000 and the expenditures are 
$105.000. 
Atlanta. Ga. The problem of raising an 
additional $300.000 to meet the current operat- 
ing expenses of the schools has claimed the 
attention of the board. A deficit has arisen 
through the fact that $230,000 was taken from 
the salary fund to aid in the building of the 
junior hich schools, with the expectation that 
at least $500,000 would be raised from the sale 
of surplus school propertv. When the property 
on sale brought only $260.000 an emergency 
arose which demanded solution. 


—Indianapolis, Ind. William A. Houch. tax 
commissioner, has suggested to school officials 
that the increased hurden cansed bv the 17 8/10 
cents levy for building the Shortridge High and 
the Manual Training High School be spread 
over a two-year period. This would result in 
easing a burden of more than $1,000,000 but 








Culinary appliances supplied by Van. 


VAN EQUIPMENT-— 


For the preparation and serving of food 
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EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


58 Cincinnati os 


Detroit 


would seriously hamper the building program 
of the schools. 

Adrian, Mich. The school board will for 
the present take no action toward a resubmis- 
sion of the matter of a new junior high school. 
The members are satisfied that the voters of the 
disrict have not changed their minds since last 
spring when the bond issue was defeated. 

Olympia, Wash. The voters have author- 
ized the $135,000 bond issue for the erection of 
the Washington School. The bonds were voted 
last March but had to be voted again because 
they were not offered for sale before a new 
bond law became effective. 

—Economy in purchasing, distribution and 
consumption has been urged upon school offi- 
cials by President Loyal Durand of the Milwau- 
kee, Wis., board. 

—Chicago, Ill. The school board has author- 
ized additions to existing schools to contain 108 
classrooms and to accommodate 4,860 children. 
With the completion of the proposed new build- 
ings and additions, there will be an added seat- 
ing capacity of 29,205 and 11,000 children still 
without seats. 

—Harrisburg, Pa. The school board has en- 
dorsed the five-year building program of Supt. 
C. H. Garwood and approved the submission of a 
$2,000,000 bond issue to the voters in November. 
The board also awarded contracts to Architect 
C. H. Lloyd for two of the four building pro- 
jects of Supt. Garwood. Included in the pro- 
gram is a repair shop and supply room to be 
built on ground owned by the district at a cost 
of $20,000. New administrative offices are also 
to be provided through the remodeling of the 
present building at Fifth and Walnut Streets. 

—Marysville, O. The school board has asked 
the voters to approve an extra tax levy of 1.04 
mills for a three-year period to enable the 
schools to operate without financial embarrass- 
ment. 

—Lansing, Mich. To meet the added ex- 
penses of the schools for the next year the board 
has voted to raise $1,150.455, which is an in- 
crease of $170.445 over last year. The increase 
in exnense is due to the planned enlargement of 
schools, new buildings, maintenance and cost of 
additional instructors. 


—Waterbury, Conn. An urgent plea for a 
new system of high school costs has been made 


‘‘That Enduring Quality” 


She John Van Range © 


The value set on efficient and de- 
pendable Equipment is nowhere 
more evident than in the kitchen 
and dining room. 


In the preparation and serving of 
food, lasting finish combined with 
enduring quality and usefulness 
has built for Van Equipment a 
reputation of superiority. 


This reputation has been main- 
tained over a period of 75 years. 
During that time we have had oc- 
casion to solve nearly ever prob- 
lem that has to do with kitchen 
and dining room installation. 


Our engineers and food service 
experts are ready at all times to 
look into your needs and advise 
you. 


Nothing too large or too small for 
Van to handle 





Omaha Chicago New Orleans Cleveland 








by Supt. B. W. Tinker. Supt. Tinker showed 
that the high school growth during the past 25 
years has been 956 per cent, and the percentage 
of graduates in the city increased over 200 per 
cent during the period of 1910-20. In enroll- 
ment per population, and increase in enrollment, 
the high schools are far above the median for 
cities of like size. The average per cent of in- 
crease in high schools is 25.2 per cent and the 
increase in Waterbury is 32 per cent. 

-Philadelphia, Pa. No immediate relief is 
in sight for the overcrowded conditions in the 
schools. The situation is attributed to the 
slackening of the building program, the demand 
for high school education since the war, and the 
fact that few contractors bid for school work. 
Three buildings supposed to be completed six 
months ago remain unfinished. 

Included in the board’s plan for relief of over- 
crowding are eighteen junior high schools and 
one senior high school, and the selection of a 
site for another senior high school in the north- 
western section. 

The Philadelphia high schools have an orig- 
inal aggregate capacity of 20,600 pupils and 
there are now 31,033 students in daily attend- 
ance. 


—Chicago, Ill. Standardized high and ele- 
mentary schools have been recommended to the 
building and grounds committee of the board by 
the business manager. Adoption of standard 
plans will accomplish a great saving in design 
and construction of buildings. The board has 
arranged for the purchase of sites for thirteen 
new buildings. 

—Haddon Heights, N. J. On October 8th, 
the cornerstone for a new high school building 
was laid. The building which will house 800 
students, will occupy a nine-acre site and will 
be ready in September, 1924. 

—New Brunswick, N. J. The board of school 
estimate has voted on an additional $90,000 for 
an elementary school building. This with the 
previous appropriation of $190,000 makes a total 
of $280,000 for the building. 

—North Platte, Neb. Three ward schools are 
at present in course of erection. All the build- 
ings are strictly modern, fireproof and contain 
eight rooms each. 

(Concluded on Page 88) 
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HE span of life has been lengthened and life itself made happier and 
more healthy —just by little things; by clean hands in milking, clean foods 
served in clean plates and cups; cleanliness at the source of drinking water; 








and clean hands at School. REX 


School children now have a fair fighting chance to grow up in health and 

vigor because of the little safeguards placed upon their way. 

The Nibroc Towel has taken a modest place among the agencies of good WHITE ENAMELED 
, ; STEEL CABINET 

health in the public schools. eitiat athhtnd 


7 ae ated —_ - aiid , — i. . Delivers but 
It is clean; it is the children’s safeguard in the washroom; and it is —be ONE NIBROC TOWEL 


sides all that--a satisfactory towel—soft, absorbent, efficient, tough and at a time, clean and fresh 


during of h ick - to the user. 
enduring of rough quick use. Cescdest Gite 


300 Nibroc Towels. 





Tear out this Advertisement — Sign — and Mail to us 


and without obligation to you, our representative will call with samples and advise you regarding the advantagesin using Nibroc Towels. 


Name Address sili caitla entiatieelias 
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BRANCH OFFICES 
NEW YORK CITY-233 Broadway . CHICAGO, ILL.-110 So.DearbornSt. MINNEAPOLIS,MINN.- 900 Plymouth Bldg 
ST. LOUIS .MO.-1016 ArcadeBldg. PITTSBURG, PENN.-335 Fifth Ave. ATLANTA .GA.~ 1004 Candle Building 
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tenant in possession, 
form of water. 
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returns to the basement. 
radiator. 


DUNHAM 


HEATING SERVICE 
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Ain. half-hot radiators waste heat. 
Aould be DUNHAMIZED 








A Dunhamized Steam Heating System 
Will Do This »- 


Steam must flow freely from the boiler to the radiators before 
a heating system can be efficient. 
the radiator until its heat has been given off, but the condensed 
steam (water) must be gotten rid of without losing any of the 
The Dunham Radiator Trap automatically does this. 





as 


It must also be retained within 


When steam enters the radiator it always finds at least one 
often there is a twin resident in the 
When a radiator is full of air and water, the steam 
cannot circulate, and the radiators will be partly cold, partly hot. 
It is, therefore, essential that these occupying tenants be dispos- 
The Dunham Trap does this. 
illustration) the air valve often spurts steam and water, damaging 
walls, furnishings and _ floors. 
pounds because some water is trying to fight its way down the 
same pipe through which the steam is forcing its way up. 


In one-pipe systems (see 


The radiator also knocks and 


In a Dunhamized Steam Heating System there is a trap at the 
outlet of each radiator with a pipe through which air and water 
There are no hissing air valves on the 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 


230 East Ohio St. 


CHICAGO 





—Pontiac, Mich. In November the board 

called an election to vote on a bond issue for a 
junior high school and additional elementary 
schools. 
New York, N. Y. On the basis of bids re- 
ceived for two new elementary schools, it is re- 
vealed that the use of terra cotta and limestone 
in place of brick would effect a saving of from 
$19,000 to $42,000 in school construction work. 
In the case of one school, the substitution of com- 
mon brick for face brick would effect a saving 
of from $4,000 to $7,000. For the use of terra 
cotta instead of exterior marble on the doorways 
and friezes, the saving would be from $19,000 to 
$41,000. In the case of limestone for exterior 
marble, the reduction in estimates would be 
from $8,000 to $9,000. 

Another alternate was the use of solid plaster 
in the place of hollow tile. Two of the con- 
tractors made no change in figures for the work, 
the other two estimated it would cost from 
$1,000 to $5,000 additional. This school is the 
first of the socalled composite type of structure, 
which is to be the standard form of construction 
im the future. The school will be built in sec- 
tions and will provide 2,804 sittings. 

~The Union School at Lyons, N. Y., has 
occupied its splendid new building. In addition 
to high and grade schoolrooms, the building con- 
tains a fine gymnasium, a beautiful theater with 
moving-picture booth and platform, and a prin- 
cipal’s office. The building is provided with a 
complete program system and an intercommuni- 
eating telephone system operating fifty local 
phones and a central keyboard. 

—An appropriation of $120,000 for a new 
school at Marion, N. Y., has been voted by the 
taxpayers of the district. 

—Nutley, N. J. The new Park School addi- 
tion was occupied for the first time in Septem- 
ber. The addition contains 24 classrooms, a 
gymnasium and an auditorium, and is provided 
with every modern convenience. 

The board has purchased four acres of land 
opposite the Park School campus as a site for a 
future high school. The Park School site em- 
braces eighteen acres of land. 

—Fayetteville, N. C. A building prorram in- 
volving an expenditure of $350,000 has just been 
completed. Each child in the township is com- 





fortably housed. Five of the buildings are 
modern throughout, while the sixth is excellent 
except for plumbing. Colored pupils are now 
provided with splendid standard high school 
courses. On October 2nd a bond election was 
carried with only thirteen opposmg votes. 

—An addition of twelve rooms and gym- 
nasium has been completed at West New York, 
N. J., at a cost of about $160,000. 

—Casper, Wyo. The proposed building pro- 
gram for the next year will include a new high 
school and will involve an estimated expenditure 
of $750,000. At the present time the school en- 
rollment is 5,500 and the population of the town 
is 28,000. 

—Solvay, N. Y. The taxpayers have ap- 
proved the purchase of a site for a new high 
school. Construction work will start this fall 
on the structure for which $486,000 are avail- 
able. 

—The voters of the towns of Rye and Harri- 
son, in Westchester Co., N. Y., have appropri- 
ated a sum not to exceed $300,000 for a high 
school building. 

—New York, N. Y. The total budget of the 
city schools has more than doubled since 1917, 
according to a complete report submitted to the 
board of estimate’s budget committee by the 
secretary of that body. In 1917 $41,430,447 
were spent, as against $97,813,349 allowed for 
next year. 

It is shown in the report that while the appro- 
priation from the state has nearly quadrupled 
since 1920, the allotment of city funds has in- 
creased only $36,000 since 1917. In 1920 the 
state’s appropriation was $5,036,587. For 1924 
it has been estimated at $19,818,982. 

In 1920 the share of the city toward the school 
budget was $49,408,681. For next year the city 
will pay $77,994,366 out of the $97,813,349 total 
budget. 

—Trenton, Mo. The citizens voted a bond 
issue of $200,000 for a ten-room grade school 
and a 28-room high school in April last. On 
October 22nd the grade building was opened for 
use and the high school will be ready the latter 
part of the school year. 

—Bloomfield, N. J. An addition is being built 
for the high school at a cost of more than $250.- 
000. Contracts for two further buildings will 


















Use the two-part Dunham 
Radiator Trap. 
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be awarded in February. 


Wate:town, Mass., is planning the erection 
of a high school to cost $600,000. The archi- 
tects of the building are McLaughlin & Burr, 
Boston. 

The new Tozer Memorial Gymnasium at 
Stillwater, Minn., has been completed at a cost 
of $75,000. The gymnasium seats a thousand 
persons and is intended for the use of grades 
above the sixth. 

—A new high school has been completed at 
Alliance, Neb., at a cost of about $200,000. This 
building is considered one of the finest in the 
western part of the state. 

Peekskill, N. Y. A site costing $30,000 has 
been selected for the new school building. An 
addition to another building has been 
planned. 

—Mr. William Tremaine, Columbus, Ohio, is 
the architect for the new high school to be 
erected at Mt. Vernon, O. The contract will be 
awarded for the construction work about Decem- 
ber first and the building is to be ready for 
occupancy in September, 1924. 

—Beatrice, Nebraska, has voted $400,000 in 
bonds for new school buildings. The proceeds 
of the bond issue will be used in the erection of 
a junior high school, one grade school and the 
remodeling of three other grade buildings. The 
architects are J. H. Felt & Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo. 

-Manhattan, Kans. Bonds in the amount of 
$250,000 have been voted for two grade schools 
and an addition to the high school. The first 
building will be a grade school, to be erected at 
a cost of $80,000. 

—Maumee, O. Two school buildings were 
completed last year and the schools are still 
cramped for room. A rented room has been ob- 
tained for the pupils of the Lucas County Chil- 
dren’s Home. 

—Plainfield, N. J., has completed the enlarge- 
ment of the Jefferson School at a cost of $275,- 
000. The building was erected under the super- 
vision of John T. Rowland, of Jersey City. 

—The McNab School, at Gloversville, N. Y., 
was opened on October 23rd. The building 
which was formerly a residence, was presented 
as a gift. It has ben entirely remodeled and re- 


also 


decorated and houses 240 pupils. 
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HE Johnson Pneumatic Sys- 
tem Of Temperature Regula- 
tion afiords necessary econ- 












































oe S=—="!} omy two ways: first, in the 
total elimination of heat waste and 
appreciable reduction of fuel consump- 
tion; second, the avoidance of failure 
and practically total absence of upkeep 
costs, repairs and replacements, and the 
constant uninterrupted service which 
the advanced perfection of The Johnson 
System renders. By all means _ install 
The Johnson. You will have, then, 
unquestionably the system that will 
prove successful in every detail. + : 





Johnson Service Company 
Milwaukee 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION FOR 37 YEARS 
26 BRANCHES — UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Johnson valves are guaranteed for 10 years: which 
means certainty as against uncertainty, a specific warranty 
of superior excellence and service—backed by a company 
with a long, honorable reputation. 
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Granite —The Noblest *. Building Stone 
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Geo. E. Stacy, Milford, Mass. 


Twenty Years Ago—And Today 


Twenty-two years ago the first section of the Milford High School at 
Milford, Mass., was completed. It was built entirely of Granite. 
Not a dollar has been spent for. maintenance or repair, yet it is fresh 
as the day it was built. 
What more natural than when the adjoining George E. Stacy addition 
Entrance Door—Milford High was built, it too should be entirely of Granite. 

School, Milford, Mass. If maintenance cost is one of your problems we have a service of 

value to you. Write us today. 


National Building Granite Quarries Association, Inc. 
H. H. Sherman, Secretary 31 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Ss i 7M self-supporting with the 
A revenue from admission fees. 
A good fence changes the free- 


for-all atmosphere on the school Furtt 4 5 Bent at hool 

° s “urthermore, it is a permanent flooring an 1e schoo 
athletic field. Your boys nat board and architect do not fear that it will ever require ex- 
urally become better sportsmen | tensive repairs or upkeep. Our guarantee assures them on this 







is of Marbleloid, a fireproof, composition material that does 
not “dust,” or chip or crumble, which offers a certain, warm 
and resilient footing to the little feet and which is pleasing 
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AKE School Athletics This Kindergarten Floor 
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to the eye. 















and the “Rowdy” element is point. We manufacture the material, do the actual work of 
missing in the crowd. Everyone installation and fully guarantee every Marbleloid School 
says so—and we’ve been so | riner we My, ee a: 

h 1 f k h || The adaptability of this flooring to school 
busy on school fence work that 1} use is described and illustrated in a special 
we now think of ourselves as || school folder which will be sent on request. 








S J ] School Fence Specialists. | ||| THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 465 Eighth Ave., New York 
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Fe n C e S American Fence Construction | ARBLEL OID 


130 West 34th St,. New York City | 
| The Universal FLOORING 
for Modern Buildings 
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High 
School, 
Huntington, 
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practical types for schools. 




























The Biggest Factor in School Planning 


The most important factor in the plan of a school 
is natural lighting. Artificial lighting is a matter 
readily handled by a good illuminating engineer. 

The improved architectural type of Truscon Pro- 
jected Window is one of the most popular and 
Ventilators operate en- 
tirely outside of the window frame so there is no 
interference with shades or drapes. 

The projected ventilator makes it possible to have 
the windows open in windy or rainy weather. 
awning-like tilt of the ventilator deflects the air 
currents so that the occupants of the room are not 


lessly left open. 


The 


ready 


Warehouses and sales offices from Atlantic to Pacific. 


subjected to the discomfiture of direct draughts. The 
tilted position also protects the interior and elimi- 
nates the annoyance of wet sills and stained plaster 
caused by driving rains when the windows are care- 


There are a large variety of standard sizes and 
pleasing designs that make it possible to meet any 
architectural requirement. 


Truscon daylight engineers in forty-five cities are 
to co-operate with schools, 
engineers at any time. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 


USCON 


STEEL WINDOWS 


Meanor & 
Handloser, 
Archts. 
Harrison 
Smith, 
General 
Contr. 
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SCHOOL TAX DEBATE IN OREGON. 


The Porland, Oregon, Chamber of Commerce 
recently staged a debate on income taxation. 
The problem which has concerned the school 
interests of the state is to find new sources of 
tax support. The educators of the state have 
supported the income tax principle. The affir- 
mative was represented by C. E. Spence and the 
negative by W. Lair Thompson. 

Mr. Spence explained that the income tax 
principle was not urged so much for the pur- 
pose of securing a larger tax yield as it was 
to secure a more equitable system of taxation. 
The property tax, he held, did not reach those 
a had large incomes from salaries and secur- 
ities. 

He contended that “it is just and right that 
people who have the ability to pay should pay 
in proportion to their ability, for they obtain the 
benefits of government and the protection of 
their incomes. It is unjust that those who de- 
tive benefits of government should pay no taxes 
if they enjoy incomes that enable them to pay 
taxes without feeling the burden. 

“No income, no income tax to pay, and mean- 
while property tax reduced—does this sound as 
though industry and investors would be fright- 
ened away from Oregon? 

“Other states have found the income tax very 
Successful and satisfactory. The people there 
who formerly opposed it are now well satisfied 
with it and would not go back to the old exces- 
sive burdens of the property tax. 

“All taxation authorities agree that the best 
system of taxation is the combination system, 
whereby property and income are taxed, each 
paying in proportion to its benefits and the pro- 
tection that is given to it by government. 


Property owes something to government for 
protection, and so does income. Property is 
often held out of use for speculation, so it would 
not be fair to let property go without being 
taxed and take all taxes from income merely be- 
cause income represented ability to pay. On the 
other hand, it is equally unfair to take all taxes 
from property when ability to pay is represented 
by income. To tax either property or income is 
unfair; to tax them both is fair and just, and is 
so recognized by industry and business in states 
where it has been tried.” 

Mr. Thompson, in presenting the negative, 
said in substance the following: “The object of 
tax laws should be to raise the necessary money 
for governmental purposes with the least dis- 
turbance. There are many theories as to taxa- 
tion, but the soundest is the tax that extracts 
the money with the least pain. 

“There has been a disposition among those 
assuming to speak for the agricultural inter- 
ests, to treat this as a measure for relief of the 
farmer—the result has been distorted notion of 
the theory of taxation. Certain persons who 
think in terms of class have asserted in general 
terms that the socalled wealthy class are escap- 
ing their share of the tax burden. As a coral- 
lary they assert that the farmer now pays most 
of the taxes, and that the enactment of a new 
and additional tax law will relieve the farmer. 

“Any theory of taxation based upon the de- 
sire to reach one class and exempt another is 
unsound. Tax laws to be just must be general. 

“Our state is a frontier state, largely under- 
developed. Of necessity we look to the East for 
development capital. None of the adjoining 
states have general income tax laws. They 
have similar resources awaiting develonment. 
Can we hope to induce new capital into Oregon 
if our laws impose an additional burden that will 
not be encountered in other states? 

“The number of men who escape state taxes 
must be comparatively small. We hear much 
talk of men who clip coupons, live in rented 
quarters; and pay no taxes, but can any of you 
name many people to whom that statement ap- 
plies? If such do exist, and the desire of the 
proponents of this measure is to reach them, 
and not to doubly burden those now paying 
taxes, why isn’t the property tax offset provided 


for? This would relieve most of those of moder- 
ate means, would prevent double taxation, and 
might catch the man of means without visible 
property to tax.” 

_ He contended that the administration of an 
income tax law would prove expensive and that 
the effort should be to reduce the cost of govern- 
ment rather than increase it. 

Albany Schools Inspected Daily. 

Daily fire inspection of all Albany, i a 
schools has been instituted by the order of Fire 
Chief Michael J. Fleming. By the new order 
city firemen inspect each school before it is 
opened in the morning to see that no rubbish 
has been permitted to accumulate, that heating 
and lighting systems are in order and that all 
fire escapes and emergency exits are ready for 
instant use. The firemen also see that hand 
chemicals and hose are sufficiently provided and 
that the special alarm boxes are working. Fire 
drills and instructions in sending in alarms are 
directed by the firemen. These duties are per- 
formed by men who are assigned to traffic duty 
at schools near engine stations during opening 
and closing hours of school. 


_—Milwaukee, Wis. The board of school 
directors has adopted a resolution in which it 
asks the common council of the city to submit 
to the voters of Milwaukee the question of issuing 
school bonds in the sum of $700,000, the proceeds 
to be used in defraying the cost of erecting the 
proposed Lapham Park Junior High School. 
The board has rescinded a former resolution in 
= the amount of the issue was set at $500,- 

—Roslyn, N. Y. The school district recently 
voted to erect a junior-senior high school on a 
new seven-acre tract presented to the district by 
Mr. C. H. Mackay. The campaign for the ap- 
provriation of the fund followed a survey of 
building needs conducted by Mr. J. S. Butter- 
worth of Cornell University, and Mr. Frank H. 
Wood of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment. Mr. W. B. Tubby of New York is the 
architect of the building, with Mr. C. B. J. 
Snyder as consultant. 

—Granada, Miss. A new high school costing 
$100,000 was occupied at the opening of the fall 
term. In addition to classrooms, the building 
contains an auditorium, a large study hall, a 
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Major System awitchboard, in- 
stalled in Sheboygan High 
School, Sheboygan, Wis. Childs 
& Smith, Architects 


MAJOR (FA)ssm 








l 


More than just Light 


for the Auditorium Stage 


The flexibility of control and the 
variety of lighting combinations 
and sequences made possible by the 
Major System, together with the 
paramount feature of its absolute 
safety, makes it ideal for installa- 
tion in schools. 


The Major System of Theater 
Lighting Control has been installed 
in both large and small schools in 
this country, owing to its unit con- 
struction. It is a dead face switch- 
board and therefore safe for any 
student to operate. Because of a 
special lock, meddling fingers can 


Arank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 
DISTRICT OFFICES: 
INDIANAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DETROIT 
DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 
CINCINNATI 


DENVER 
SEATTLE 


not be injured, nor can they injure 
the board itself. 

If the program to be given is mov- 
ing pictures, 
motion picture 
with the Major System, to turn the 
lights of the auditorium on or off 
at will. 
arranged so that the lecturer may 
control the lighting in the audi- 
torium easily by means of a small 
switch in his hand. 


LOS ANGELES 


PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA 


of the 
machine is enabled, 


the operator 


Illustrated lectures may be 


Let us send you a copy of the 
interesting brochure, ‘ The Control 
of Lighting in Theaters” which 
contains a section written espe- 


cially on lighting the school 


auditorium 


ADVANTAGES OF THE 
MAJOR SYSTEM 


Remote Control 

Extended Remote Control 
Cumulative Control 
Pre-selection 


Flashless, Noiseless Switch 
Operation 


Minimum Stage Space 
Unit Construction 
Experienced Design 
Perfect Workmanship 
Highest Grade Materials 

















library, a lunchroom, and a _ teachers’ 
The auditorium seats seven hundred 
and is adapted to the community 
town of 3,400 population. 
—Fairport, N. Y. A high school, 
two stories and basement, 


room. 
persons 
needs of a 


comprising 
is in course of erec- 


tion. In addition to classrcoms, the building 
contains an auditorium seating 725 persons, 
study rooms for boys and girls, library, gym- 


nasium, drawing room, 
commercial subjects, 
ture. 

—The Harrison Avenue School, at Roselle, N. 
J., has been completed and occupied. The build- 
ing contains twelve classrooms, an auditorium 
and gymnasium, and was erected at a cost of 
$160,000 for building and equipment. 

North Plainfield, N. J. Plans have been com- 
pleted for a new high school to cost $300,000. 
The board had asked for $200,000 additional for 
the building but voters denied the request. 

—South River, N. J. A building program 
providing sixteen more schoolrooms has been 
put into operation. The new buildings have be- 
come necessary because of the rapid increase of 
the school population. 

—Hudson, N. Y. A twelve-room elementary 
school is now under construction. The building 
will contain an auditorium and gymnasium and 
will cost $175,000. 

—On October 24th the voters approved a bond 
issue of $500,000 for the erection of an addi- 
tional high school at Dunkirk, N. Y. The build- 
ing which will be three stories high, will con- 
tain thirty standard classrooms, in addition to 
an auditorium, a gymnasium, a cafeteria and 
shops. E. E. Joralemon, Buffalo, N. Y., is the 
architect of the building. 

—Evanston, Ill. A twelve-room elementary 
school has been completed at a cost of $17,700. 
The building has been named the Frances Wil- 
lard School and is completely equipped with 
auditorium, gymnasium, library and_ other 
special features. 

—Manchester, N. H. Two high schools and 
two grade buildings have been completed at an 
estimated total cost of $2,500,000. A five-room 
addition is in process of construction. 

—Rockville, Conn. The trustees of the 
George Sykes Memorial School have started 


and special rooms for 
manual arts, and agricul- 


plans for the construction of the new school 
which is to cost $300,000. The architect of the 
building is Mr. Walter B. Chambers, New York 
City. 

—Hartford, Conn. A bas-relief of Thomas 
Snell Weaver, former superintendent, is to be 
placed in the new Weaver High School. It was 
made by L. A. Gudebrod, Meriden, and bears a 
memorial inscription. The tablet was erected 
by the teachers and school children of the city. 

—Watkins, N. Y. The Watkins high school 
district has completed a twelve-room annex for 
the grades and library at an approximate cost 
of $100,000. 

—Piedmont, California, is 
room primary school. 
a kindergarten, first, 
and will cost complete $37,500. 

—Madison, N. J. The contract has been let 
for the construction of a junior high school, to 
cost $214,000. The building will contain 23 
rooms and will be erected at a cost of 48 cents 
per cubic foot. 

—Pasadena, Calif. The board has approved 
the plan of the parent-teacher associations for 
holding open community meetings in new school 
buildings. These meetings are held at conveni- 
ent times after the buildings have been com- 
pleted, for the purpose of developing greater 
community interest in the schools and a larger 
personal acquaintance among the parents and 
teachers. 

—Due largely to the reaction against exces- 
sive bonding, the city of Red Bluff, in California, 
has for the second time voted against a bond 
issue for a new grade school to replace an old 
building. In connection with the controversy, 
two members of the board resigned and the new 
board finally decided to remodel the structure 
in the direction of safety. 

—The Tennessee Education Department has 
completed a study of the relative elementary and 
high school per pupil costs in the schools of the 
state. The study embraces 39 high schools and 
associated elementary schools. Thirty-two of 
these are four-year high schools, and the re- 
maining are two and three-year high schools. 

The report shows that the smallest number of 
pupils per teacher was 33; the largest 87; the 
median 50. In the high schools, the lowest num- 


erecting a four- 
The building will house 
second and third grades, 


ber of schools per teacher was eight, the highest 
36, and the median seventeen. 

The lowest annual salary for elementary 
teachers in these schools was $373; the highest 
$810; the median $610. In the high school, the 
lowest average annual salary was $853, which 
exceeds the highest average salary paid in any 
elementary school. The lowest high school 
median salary is $1,185 and the highest $1,631. 

Nineteen of the 39 schools provide the same 
length of term for elemenary and high school 
pupils. In schools providing the same length of 
term, the ratio of the high school per capita 
cost to the elementary cost, ranged from three 
to thirteen, the median being 4.6. In schools 
with unequal terms, the ratio varied from 2.4 to 
17.9, the median being 6. 

The lowest annual cost per 
was $7.53 and the highest 
school cost per capita 
$174.39. 

—The Utica, N. Y., board of education carries 
insurance on its school buildings amounting to 
$3,825,620 and on their contents $205,120. 

—The board of education of Flint, Mich., 1 
confronted with the problem of cutting out some 
features in new buildings in order to bring the 
cost within the bond issue figure. President F. 
W. Boswell believes that the essentially utilitar- 
ian must be retained and the ornamental elimin- 
ated. 

—In commenting on the expenditure of $1,- 
650,000 for eight new school buildings the 
Indianapolis Star says: ‘Economy is important 
at all times in the handling of the public bust- 
ness, but mere avoidance of money-spending is 
not always economy. The city has millions in- 
vested in its school plant and is spending large 
sums each year for the education of its children. 
The best returns from the funds spent are im- 
possible where there is congestion and lack of 
facilities requiring half-day sessions in some 
districts. The money invested in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of needed buildings will 
add to the results that may be expected from 
those already in use.” 

—The school cry at Tacoma, Washington 1s: 
“First abolish the firetraps!” The people ap- 
proved the school bond issue and the program 

(Continued on Page 95) 


elementary pupil 
$24.54. The high 
ranged from $32.25 to 
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Architect GARDNER HIGH SCHOOL, GARDNER, ILL. Plumbing Contractors 
A. L. PILLSBURY WALSH & SLATTERY 
Bloomington, Ill Peoria, Ill. 











. It makes not the slightest difference, 
7 in quality of work, whether it be a 
st “big job” or a “little job.”’ The one 
: thing that our men bear in mind is 
y that it is a “Clow job.” 

a Clow never disposes of ‘‘seconds.”’ 
~ There is only one standard of Clow 
ta quality. 

* 

» The smaller the institution, the less 
‘ it ean afford to take risks. “Clow 
zh throughout” means safety. 

to 
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Is your child in a fire trap? 


Hundreds of children burn to death each year because the 
school buildings in which they are housed are fire traps. Is 
your child subject to this terrible risk? See that the school 
building is equipped with a Dow Spiral Slide Fire Escape before 
it is too late. No lives have ever been lost by fire in buildings 


thus equipped. 
THE DOW CO. 


300 N. Buchanan St. Incorporated Louisville, Ky. 


























Safety in Schools 





School officials, who are responsible for 
the protection of the lives of the pupils 
and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic, will 


find in 





SARGENT 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


an adequate equipment which meets all 
conditions. The Sargent Cylinder Locks 
with which they are fitted provide for 
complete security and prevent entrance 
from the outside of the building when 
school is not in session, while they can be 
arranged to permit entrance during 
school hours, if desired. 











Quick Exit at All Times 


is provided and in case of necessity the 
doors can be instantly opened by slight 
pressure on the handle bars at any point. 


Door Checks 


close the doors, during their day by day 
use, quickly and quietly, the application 
shown in the illustration with the Sar- 
gent special foot (No. 35) being particu- 
larly desirable. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks 
and Hardware are sold by representa- 
tive dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 
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act against drafts. 


Dahlstrom 


in the 


DAHLSTROM 
489 Buffalo 








Dahlstrom 


Illustration of 
Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Smoke 


Screen, 


NEW YORK 
I 


25 Broadway 


Local representatives in all principal cities. 





SMOKE SCREENS 


To prevent the rapid spread of smoke and fire 
in a school, Smoke Screens should be used to re- 


Smoke 
this spread of smoke and fire but add another fire 
retardant to the buildings. 
manufacture 
trim assures you of the best possible product. 


METALLIC 
Street, 


CHICAGO 
19 So. LaSalle Street 


Screens not only prevent 
Years of experience 


of hollow metal doors and 


DOOR COMPANY 
Y ork 


Jamestown, New 


DETROIT 


1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 














: (Continued from Page 92) 
for the rehabilitation of the schoolhousing will 
be undertaken. 

At butfalo, N. Y., it was discovered that the 
foundation for a new school was defective owing 
to the use of fauity concrete. A bonding com- 
pany having insured the contracts stands ready 
to replace the foundation with one that shall be 
securely built. 

W.imington, 
gift of $800,000 to 


Del. Through a munificent 
the city by Mr. P. S. DuPont, 


three entirely new and modern schoo! buildings 
eat.ng at least 5,000 pupils will be erected. 
lhe total cost of\the three schools w be $1,600,- 
U0. One will ke built by Mr. DuPont at a cost 


{ $600,000 and two by the city at $500.000 each. 
Mr. DuPont, through the auxiliary, will erect all 
three schools for the city at cost, thus eliminat- 


Ing contractors’ profits, usually estimated at 
twenty per cent, and saving the city another 
2100,000 or more This makes a total of $800,- 


000 for education in Wilmington contained in 
Mr. DuPoht’s gifts. It is one of the most gen 
erous personal donations ever made by a private 
citizen to a mun.ic pality. 

New Philade!ph.a, O. Dr. E. D. More, a 
member of the war board of 1917-21. in urging 
arenewal of the extra three-mill levy for another 
five-year period, has emphasized the serious re- 
Its should the voters fail to stand by their 
the proposal. Dr. Moore points out 
that the voters must either continue the three- 
mill levy, or the schools will suffer, sa‘aries of 


s1)]+ 
SULLS 


schoo!s on 


teachers will be reduced, and the number of 
teachers curtailed. 
Dr. Moore cited figures to show that since 


1918 the cost of operating the schools has more 
than doubled, while the duplicate of the city dis- 
trict has only increased twenty per cent. The 
budget for 1923-24 is $194.700, while the total 
for 1917-18 was only $95.053. 

Joplin, Mo. The board of education 
templates a complete rebuilding program for the 
Schools in the spring. The program will involve 
the razing and complete rebuilding of several 
schools and the acquisition of new sites for three 
other buildings. The matter of a bond issue to 
take care of the building program will be sub- 
Mitted to the voters for apnroval. 

—Kenton, O. A local citizens’ committee in 
Cooperation with the board, has approved recom- 


con 


mendations looking toward the passage of the 
three-mi!! levy. An idea of the condi- 
tion of the finances is given when it is pointed 
out that a total of $76,000, exclusive of the sink- 
ing fund, will be required to operate the schools 
this year, whereas the board wil! receive only 
$47,079 from taxat.on, leaving a deficit of $29,- 
371 for the year. 

Columbus, O. 


school 


Fa 


lure of the two-mill levy 


at the hands of the voters will mean the closing 
of the schools in April, and possible court action 
by teact to obtain their sala ies. ‘The situa- 

on ha is been explained by W. P. S:mpson, 
a schoo! board member, who points out that the 
build ng fund may not be used to pay expenses 
for the operation and maintenance of the 


Sscnools. 


El Paso, Tex. The cost of education in the 


schools has increased $5.48 per pupil since last 
year, according to the annual financia! report 
submitted to the board. High schoo! and junior 
college are the most expense of the schoo! sys- 
tem. The cost last year, per pupil, was $111.85, 
an increase of approximately $4 over the year 
preceding. The total « for maintaining the 
twenty schools was $903.847. Of this the cost of 
nstruction was $799.560. The assets of the 


schools in buildings and property amount to $2, 
583,182. 

A plan for financing a state schoo! system 
outlined in a recent bu n of the state educa- 
tion department! South Carolina. The bu letin 
which was prepared by Mr. P. W. Be 1, sta 
Supervisor of rurai scnoo ind stat in n 
volves a complete recor yn of ‘the at 
school system in the m er of financing Re- 
commendation made that the state aid !aws b 
repealed as follows: Term extension law; rura! 
graded school law: law establish ng and main- 
taining high schools; law to relieve o owd 
ing in elementary grades of high schools, 
and the iw to encourage tne ere on of ade- 


quate schoo! buildings. 


In place of the seve’al statutes now existing, 


it is suggested that the state made an appro 
nriation sufficient to pav the salaries of all 

achers fora pe! od of five months: the county 
to levy a sufficient tax to pay teachers’ salaries 
for two months, and the loca! district to main- 


tain a special levy to operate the schools the re- 





mainder of the term and to defray all other ex- 
penses for the full term of the schools. The 
suggestions have the approval of State Supt. J. 


H. Hope, who wrote the foreword for the 
pamphlet. 
Rock Falls, Ill. Four portable temporary 


buildings have been erected this year to take 
care of overcrowded rooms. The board plans 
an informationa! campaign, and questionnaires 
have been d.stributed among the school patrons 


asking their suggestions for the relief of con 
gestion. The results of the questionnaire will 
be utilized in determin ng the proper steps to be 
taken in improving the housing situation. 
Frankiort, N. Y. The board has ordered a 
special “knock-down” building to house two 
grades accommodated in crowded rooms. One 


grade has been on part 
and the other one has 
with 106 pupils. 

A new building program is planned this year, 
the last proposition having been voted down by 
the taxpayers. 


time since September, 
been seated in a room 


Elementary schools of San Francisco and 
other counties in the Bay distr were granted 
a total of $2,060,790 recent!y in the State’s sem 
annual school apportionme: olls made public 
by Will C. Wood. Total apportionment through- 
out the state was announced as $10,377,000 
which represents 70 per cen amount io be 
allowed eiementary in tution or operating 
during the present year. The amoun based 
on a constitutiona! allowance o 30 a year for 
every California school « ! These allotments 
n the 1 district are as follows: San Fran 
( o $847.200: A'ameda, $831,942: Contra Costa, 
$173.658: San Mateo, $129,000; Marin $78.000. 

Herculaneum. Mo \ new combination 
iuditorium-gymnasium ) fe) mpe 

on. 7 build ng } ey i to m de for 
auditorium work for the p'atoon school. 

San Francisco. Calif The first unit of the 
new bu ng fe the Mission High has been 
t I 1 ove to e board ed ition Th 
«ft ct e Was ere ed ata of about $390,000 
and a part of a build y tnat W renresent 


1.000 000 when fin'shed. 
The proposed main unit is est!mate d at $600,000. 

The newly tructed unit is divided into 
three parts, one for the gymnasium and its de- 


an outlav of almost 4% 


con 
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The same type wardrobe with 
rolling fronts. Note thatthey are 
always under the teachers eve 
These particular wardrobes are 
built in convenient recess in wall. 
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These Savers of Space 
and Conservers of Health Will Appeal to 
Your Good Judgment 


ANY newly built schools 

have entirely omitted sepa- 
rate cloakrooms and depend solely 
on Wilson Hygienic Wardrobes. 
Others have abandoned their out 
of sight, poorly ventilated cloak- 
rooms and now use our Hygienic 
Wardrobes, because of the space 
saved. All of them appreciate the 


The J. G. WILSON Corporation 


11 East 36TH Street, New York City 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Wilson Hygienic Wardrobes 
with disappearing doors, in St 
Paul's school, Providence, R. | 
A.J. Murphy, Arch. 
tilating grilles in doors. 


advantage of a wardrobe under the 
teacher's eye. One perfectly venti- 
lated and sanitary, and that can be 
enlarged when necessary. 


If one of you would like to talk 
Wardrobes, one of us would like to 
talk with you. Or we'd gladly send 
you our booklet number 14 


— jt mo 


Nore ven 
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pendencies; one for the shops, and one for in- 
struction in the sciences, arts and mechanical 
drawing. 

On the first floor is the boy’s gymnasium. It 
is provided with a spectators’ gallery and a 
large floor area to meet all the requirements of 
physical education. Part of it will be used for 
a girls’ gymnasium until the main building is 
finished. 

North of the gymnasium is a large open air 
court 91x110 feet on two sides of which run an 
arcade shelter. From this arcade there is direct 
access to the R. O. T. C. armory and rifle range. 

The shops are located in a two story wing. 
They are six in number with three to each floor. 
Each shop is planned and equipped for special 
work, such as automobile engine ring, machine 
shop practice, plumbing, cabinet making, sheet 
metal, welding and steam fitting, wood working 
and electrical construction. The average size 
of the shops is 52 x 60 feet. 

There are six science laboratories and three 
science lecture rooms. The latter are arranged 
with a demonstration table and a stepped plat- 
form for the student seats. 

Each room will accommodate about fifty stu- 
dents. Two are designated for biology, two for 
chemistry, one for physics and one for general 
science. 

Three large mechanical drawing rooms with 
abundance of north light are placed near the 
shops on the second floor. The art group con- 
sists of two rooms for freehand drawing, one 
for clay modeling and one for metal work. 
There are five classrooms for general instruc- 
tion. 

A system of intercommunicating telephones 
for administrative purposes, a master clock sys- 
tem and a fire alarm system are provided. The 
building is heated by direct radiation and the 
ventilation will be by natural means. 

—The high school at Las Vegas, N. M., has 
occupied its new building, erected during the 
past year at a cost of $100,000. The building 
which is modern in every respect, is equipped 
with a fine gymnasium, a motion picture booth, 
and a large athletic field. 

New Brunswick, N. J. The school estimate 
board has voted an additional $90,000 for a new 
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elementary school. This with the previous 
appropriation of $190,000 make a total of $280,- 
000 for the building. 

—Rye, N. Y. The school board of District No. 
3 has asked the voters to approve the addition of 
$15,000 to the annual budget for building im- 
provements. 

—Buchanan, Mich. An up-to-date school has 
been erected at a cost of $200,000. 

—Plans are being prepared by architect W. H. 
Weeks, of San Francisco, for a new concrete 
school building for the Los Gatos Union High 
school district to be erected at Los Gatos. The 
structure will be modern and of the latest de- 
sign, costing more than $250,000. It will con- 
tain an auditorium, seating 800 manual training 
shops, domestic science and other departments. 
The towns of Saratoga, Wrights and Alma are 
included in the district. 

—On November 6th the citizens of Bellevue, 

O., approved a bond issue of $250,000 for the 
erection of the proposed new high school. The 
bonds will run for 25 years and the first year’s 
interest will amount to $12,500. 
New York, N. Y. By appropriating $15,- 
000,000 additional for the construction of new 
schools the city board of estimate has brought 
its total expenditures for school building work 
during the ten months of 1923 to $60,000,000. 
An aggregate of $199,000,000 will be turned over 
to the board of education as rapidly as needed. 
The board is two years behind its schedule in 
the matter of securing building sites but this is 
attributed to the present court procedure making 
it necessary to view the sites before encum- 
brances may be removed and the buildings 
erected. 

—Columbus, O. In Columbus, despite the in- 
crease in enrollment, the per capita cost of in- 
struction has decreased. In 1920 the cost of in- 
struction was $89.62 for each pupil, and in 1922 
the cost was $82.24 in spite of added courses and 
increases in teachers’ salaries. 

The schools are asking a two-mill tax levy to 
meet a threatened shortage of $800,000. The 
levy would mean a tax of $2 on each $1,000 of 
taxable property for the period of one year. 

—Marion, Ind. Fairmount Township recently 
sold a bond issue of $9,000 to the Fairmount 








State Bank at par. The bonds were issued for 
the erection of a joint high school, the township 
to pay the school town of Fairmount for part in- 
terest in the high school. 

—Yonkers, N. Y. The common council has 
adopted an ordinance authorizing the appropria- 
tion of $700,000 in addition to the sums already 
provided for the construction of three new high 
schools. 

Fort Edward, N. Y. The taxpayers have 
approved an appropriation of $240,000 for the 
erection of a school. 

—The Horatio Seymour School, at North 
Utica, N. Y., was opened with the presentation 
of a flag and a photograph of Governor Seymour. 
A tablet of bronze has been installed in the 
school. 

—Seattle, Wash. The percentage of the dol- 
lar used for instruction purposes in 1920 was 72 
per cent, and in 1923, 75 per cent. The median 
percentage expended for instruction in seven 
large cities in 1920 was 77 per cent. The per 
capita cost of instruction for high schools in 1928 
was $125.22, and that for elementary schools was 
$85.79. 

—Youngstown, O. Four small schools in 
Mahoning county, the eastern part of Ohio, will 
be forced to close early this year when voters 
failed to endorse the extra school levy bills. 
They are Beloit, Canfield, North Lima and Smith 
schools. In other townships of the county, 
necessary tax levy bills were accepted, allowing 
sufficient funds for the school program this year. 
Unless some other method for raising funds 1s 
secured the four schools will close early next 
spring, according to County School superintend- 
ent Jerome Hull. 

Functional English. A plan of procedure in 
the teaching of English in the elementary 
school. Published in the Educational Quarterly 
Bulletin of the State Teachers’ College of San 
Diego, Calif., for June, 1923. The pamphlet 


sets forth the argument for teaching English in 
the first six grades, gives a few general state- 
ments in the matter of habit formation, and 
especially speech-habit formation, and offers 4 
brief outline of accomplishment to be used by 
teachers in presenting each lesson. 
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THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 
1823-1829 Carroll Avenue, 
Chi 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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Union High School, Bakersfield, California 


Charles H. Biggar, Architect 


For a small fraction of 1% of its cost, this magnificent school is assured against damage, disfigurement and repairs, 
resulting from corroded acid drains in the laboratories. 


The Duriron drain pipe that is installed in this school building will carry the acid wastes with no more effect on it 
than pure water has on other pipe. 


The small initial saving effected by using other pipe for laboratory drains is more than offset by the first replacement. 


Duriron drain lines may be concealed in walls and ceiling with entire safety, and they permit the location of science 
room or laboratory anywhere in the structure. 


Let us send you the Duriron Handbook on Acid Drain Pipe 


The Duriron Company, Dayton Ohio = 
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The Modern School Auditorium 


is now a community center 
Lectures, Concerts and Entertainments are held there 
continually. 


Of course proper ventilation is essential to health and 
comfort. 





You can utilize the plenum chambers to force fresh air 
to the main floor and balcony, regulating the distribu- 
tion with the Knowles Mushroom Fresh Air Diffusers 
by either the upward or downward methods of dis- 
tribution. 


Next to efficiency, economical operation and durabil- 
ity are the most important requirements of any me- 
chanical ventilation system. 


These are in successful use in hundreds of school 
Be Plexiform auditoriums throughout the country. 
Fans a There is no device we are cognizant of which will 
accomplish exactly what our Notch type Air Diffuser 
meet all of these requirements and are ‘ “| Wil. will. It distributes the fresh air either warm or cool 
n addition designed to scupy a mini- . . " ; ‘ . cs : 
cute of ee Bng Light, vat sturdy and s without draughts and with pertect uniformity through 
durable, easy running, moving the great- .* > ; ; , out the entire auditorium 
est volume of air with low power and e 4 7 . 
upkeep costs are a few Bayley Plexi- “ss ; 
form features. Made in various sizes, |, -« ol Booklet and full size prints on request. 
either single or double mounts, with ; ‘ ¢ 
outlets in any desired position, for . : ¥ 
engine, motor or lineshaft drive. 
Write for Booklet. 


Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Company 
BAYLEY MFG. COMPANY. " aoa ; ; 202-204 Franklin St., New York City. 
Dept. H Milwaukee, Wisconsin - eo ) 
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J. H. Felt Co., Architects, Kansas City, Mo. 


Pure, mountain-fresh air is abundantly supplied through the Electrozone process 
Eliminating the constant intake of cold outside air, avoiding 
temperature losses, Electrozone Ventilation cuts the average fuel bill in half. 


Bulletin 
your ventilating problems. 


S-9 








Pays For Itself 
In The Fuel It Saves! 


In the erection of the large new modern 
high school building in Warrensburg, 
Missouri, Electrozone Ventilation has 
been specified as a part of the standard 
equipment. 


Indispensable in the proper outfitting 
of new school buildings, Electrozone 
equipment can be easily installed in old 
buildings, too! 


tells how Electrozone Equipment will solve 
Ask for it—without obligation. 


THE AIR CONDITIONING AND ENGINEERING Co. 


Air Conditioning and Ventilation Apparatus 
2914 SOUTH JEFFERSON AVENUE, SAINT LOUIS 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL BOARDS MEET. 
The annual meeting of the school board sec- 
tion of the Washington Educational Association 


was held October 24th, at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, in connection with the an- 
nual convention of the state association. 

In the absence of the president and vice-presi- 
dent, the program was in charge of Mrs. Her- 
man Watson, Tacoma, secretary of the associa- 
tion. Members of boards from several counties 
were present to obtain inspiraton from the pro- 
gram. Mr. Carl E. Croson, president of the 
Seattle school board, gave a most helpful and 
able address on “The Relation of the Superin- 
tendent to the School Board,” bringing out 
many points which later formed the basis for a 
lively discussion. Mr. Croson took up the sub- 
ject from both a rural and city standpoint. 

Miss Maud Wilson, assistant extension direc- 
tor from the State College at Pullman, talked 
on the subject, “Other School Problems,” taking 
up particularly the rural teacher who is sent out 
from the city environment to a rural district. 
The housing problem was also discussed. A gen- 
eral discussion followed on many subjects of 
Interest, 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, Mrs. Herman Watson, Tacoma; Vice- 
President, O. A. Thompson, Sunnydale; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Walter O’Hara, Colby. 


AMONG SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Lima, O. School zone signs have been 
Placed by the board to warn automobile drivers 
of their approach to a school. The signs were 
made by the shop classes at the South Side High 
School, under the direction of C. D. Pierson, 
supervisor of the industrial arts. 

_—The elimination of protracted secret ses- 
Slons of the board are sought by the District of 


Columbia Public School Association of Washing- 
ton, D. C. The board, under the law, is obliged 
to keep secret its consideration of candidates for 


school positions until conclusions have been 
reached. Similarly, budget estimates are kept 
secret. 


New York, N. Y. Commenting on the bud- 
get requirements of the board for 1924, showing 
an increase of $2,744,522, Mr. Howard W. Nudd 
has recently made a plea for the elimination of 
politics in the school system. Mr. Nudd com- 
mented especially on the recent elevation of Dr. 
Edward Mandel to the associate superintendency 
despite the objections of Supt. W. L. Ettinger. 
He urged that some other means be provided for 
selecting persons for positions of great impor- 
tance, and called attention to the fact that the 
contest for supremacy between schoolmen and 
political influences will be an unequal contest 
until merit alone is allowed to prevail. 

St. Joseph, Mo. Mrs. E. M. Platt has ren- 
dered a protest against the present method of 
electing members of the school board. She be- 
lieves that the people should be given a chance 
to elect the members of such an important body. 
There should be more than one candidate on each 
political ticket, and there should be a woman 
member, according to Mrs. Platt. Women, she 
pointed out, should emphasize the importance 
of the bond election and should urge upon their 
friends and neighbors that they visit the schools 
and learn the true conditions for themselves. 

Opposition to the method of naming persons 
for school directors has also been registered by 
the directors of the local chamber of commerce 
who favor the nomination by each party of can- 


didates to fill vacancies which exist. The 
recommendation was made that in the future 
each political party name the candidates for 


vacancies which may exist. 

—Peekskill, N. Y. Under a new law, two 
members each of the boards of education of 
Dists. Nos. 7 and 8, have been appointed to the 
new board, and three additional members elected 
at large. Mr. Wilbur L. Ellis, a former member 
of Dist. No. 7, has been made president of the 
board. 

Dr. Elmer S. Redman who was elected mem- 
ber of the board of education at Brockton, N. Y., 
has a long record as school superintendent be- 


hind him. He served eighteen years at Hornell 
and six years at Chester, N. Y. 

The school directors of Bucks County, Pa., 
recently held a meeting at which the president 
of that body, Rev. G. W. Spotts of Telford, criti- 
cized sharply the politicians who oppose legisla- 
tion designed to keep the schools. 

—The question of divided control has become 
the concern of the board of education of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Harry H. Skerritt, a member said 
the board is responsible for conducting the 
schools efficiently yet the city hall holds the 
purse strings. He said: “We will never get 
anywhere with these school problems until we 
take the whole thing out of politics.” 

Joseph W. Catherine, vice president of the 
Philadelphia board of education predicts the ad- 
vent of the all year school. 

“The biggest business in America is education, 
but boards of education have not invested in the 
men and women who direct school systems to 
anything like the extent that directors of cor- 
porations have invested in their personnel,” says 
the Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

—At Akron, Ohio, six candidates have sub- 
mitted their names for membership on the 
board. Two members of the present body, Mr. 
J. F. Barnhart and Mr. W. F. Kirn, seek reelec- 
tion at the November election. Mrs. A. A. 
Hunsicker of the Home and School League is a 
candidate and the South High Civic Association 
is supporting three men. Mr. Barnhart has 
been connected with the schools for the past 22 
years, and Mr. Kirn has been interested in edu- 
cational matters for a number of years. He 
was a member of the committee on public play- 
grounds and of the group which inaugurated 
medical inspection in the schools. 

—Mrs. Carrie L. Hamilton has been appointed 
a member of the school board to succeed Rev. C. 
E. Beals, resigned. Mrs. Hamilton has been 
actively identified with educational matters con- 
nected with local club activities. 

—A new city charter recently adopted by the 
city of Piedmont, California, provides for an 
increase in the number of board members from 
three to five. Under the charter, four members 
will be elected by the voters of the district, 
while the fifth member will be appointed by the 
city council. Mr. E. J. A. Watts is the elective 
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The George Wiuthe 
Junior High School, 
Richmond, Va 
Charles M_ Robison, 

Architect 


BRANCHES: 
American Foundry & Furnace Co 
Bloomington, Ill. Milwaukee, Wis 
Los Angeles, Cal. St. Paul, Minn 
American Heating & Ventilating Co 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Richmond, Va. 
American Warming & Ventilating Co 
Cleveland, O Toledo, O 
Eimira, N. ¥ Atlanta, Ga 
John H. Kitchen & Co 
Kansas City, Mo 
Lige Heating & Ventilating Co. 
Auburn, Ind 
Michigan Warming & Ventilating Co 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Atlantic Heating & Engineering ° 
Hempstead, Long Island, N 
A. 8. Johnson Co 
Washington, D. C 





can System”’ 
fresh, moist 
weather conditions. 
One of our engineers 


without cost or obligation. 
office. 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE COMPANY 
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Latest of a Long Line of American System 


Installations in Richmond, Va. 
The George Wythe Junior High School is equipped with 

ten of our Direct Transmission Heaters. 
fourteenth school in Richmond to install “The Ameri- 
and so provide its teachers 
air at the proper temperature under any 


; is prepared to survey your needs 
Wire or write our nearest 
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W. H. Johnson & Son Co BLOOMINGTON, — ”) ILLINOIS. 
Indianapolis, Ind Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
member of the Piedmont board, and Mr. H. is supposed to have a husband who supports her, ton, la., died on October 18th. Mr. Feldman 


Ward Dawson is the appointee of the city coun- 
cil. 

—The School Directors’ 
ampton County, Pa., 


North- 


officers: 


Association of 
has elected these 


President, Rev. Floyd R. Shafer, Tatamy; first 
vice-president, W. F. Kern, Nazareth; second 
bn aa Dr. Reeinert, Upper Nazareth; 
secretary, “yy Freemansburg; treas- 


urer ide Baber East Bangor; auditor Willard 
Pyshir, W ashington township. George A. Grimm 
was re-elected county superintendent. Delegates 
to the state convention are William Bray, East 
Bangor; F. Gangaware, Lower Saucon and Mrs. 
Eliza Martin, Wilson. 


—At the November election Harry Cope, 
Howard Judd, L. J. Broughal, George Metzger 
and D. Mill were chosen members of the Beth- 


lehem, Pa., school board. At Lancaster, Pa., 
Rowena M. Kell, John H. Wickersham and Nevin 
Schaeffer were elected to the school board. At 


Reading, Pa., Joseph L. Gehris, George Beggs 
and Harry L. Schafer were elected. At Potts- 
town Hilary M. Dessig, Thomas §S. Ridenower 
and Thomas D. Rutter were elected. MHarris- 
burg elected William B. Bennett, John W. Apple- 
by, Mrs. Virginia A. Cowden and Daniel H. 
Kunkel. 


The school board of Shenandoah, Pa., which 
has been in control of the Republicans for twelve 
years passed with the November elections into 
the hands of the Democrats. 

—Mrs. Ernest J. Mott was re-elected a mem- 
ber of the San Francisco, Calif., board of edu- 
cation. 

—The new members of the Chicago, III. 
of education are Charles M. Moderwell, Edgar 
N. Greenebaum, Mrs. Helen M. Hefferan, Grace 
Temple, James Mullenbach, Julius F. Smietanka, 
William K. Fellows. 

—The board of education of Quincy, IIl., has 
ruled against the employment of married women 
teachers. A local newspaper thereupon inter- 
viewed the members of the board, including 
President J. C. Whitfield, Wilton E. White, J. N. 
Tibesar, Mrs. Mary Westermann, and C. F. A. 
Behrensmeyer, as to the reasons for its action. 
It was generally believed that the employment 
of married women worked an injustice to single 
women who sought positions. A married woman 


, board 


and a household and children that require her 
time and attention. 

—Anning S. Prall, former president of the 
New York City board of education, was elected 
to congress at the November election. 

-The Philadelphia board of 
through the efforts of Thomas E. Mitten, a 
member, has inaugurated the “good housekeep- 
ing’”’ movement in the schools through which the 
janitor and engineering service is to be im- 
proved. Mr. Mitten holds that there must be 
closer cooperation between principal, teacher and 
custodians in the direction of cleanliness and 
order. 

The new centralized school at Randolph 
Center, O., will be finally completed following 
the settlement of the case of the W. J. Donnelly 
Company, contractors of Lorain, against the 
board of education. By the terms of the settle- 
ment, the company relinquishes the job of com- 
pleting the school building upon payment of 
$7,800. The board will finish the structure on 
force account to include at least the closing in 
and roofing of the building. Construction work 
will be rushed to get the building enclosed be- 
fore freezing weather sets in. 

—Portsmouth, O. The board has adopted a 
resolution providing for a bond issue of $183,913 
to be floated for meeting the requirements of a 
new law governing school board regulations. 
The law provides for a pay-as-you-go policy and 
it is necessary to provide bonds for wiping out 
all present indebtedness. 

—Washington, D. (¢ Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the chief accountant, a special committee 
has been named by Supt. F. W. Ballou to make 
a study of the present property accounting sys- 
tem and to recommend a uniform method of 
records. The committee which is headed by Mr. 
S. E. Kramer is authorized to consult with offi- 
cers, teachers and other employees and to hold 
conferences with any or all of these in the per- 
formance of its work. 

NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

—Dr. E. E. Grant, 62, president of the county 
board of Houston, died at Houston, Tex., on 
October 12th. 

—Mr. John G. Feldman, for the last fourteen 
years a member of the board at West Burling- 


education, 


was president of that body at the time of his 
death. 

—Mr. H. H. Tittman, 70, former president of 
the board at St. Louis, Mo., died of pneumonia 
on October 8th. He came to St. Louis in 1884 
to engage in the manufacture of forestry pro- 
ducts. 

—Mr. H. A. Rosskopf has been reelected 
president of the board at St. Louis, Mo. 

—Mr. W. M. Brewer has been reelected presi- 


dent of the board at Pontiac, Mich. Mr. John 
T. Fowler has been elected a member of the 
board to succeed Mr. A. L. Moore. 

—Watkins, N. Y. Mr. Frank L. Moran, presi- 


dent of the board of education, died at the open- 
ing of school after a service of more than twenty 
years. 

-Mr. Willis D. Van Brunt, a member of the 
board of education of the Union Free District 
No. 6, Southampton, N. Y., since 1890, has re- 
tired. Mr. Van Brunt leaves the school board 
after 26 years of consecutive service. 

-—Torrington, Conn. Charles Alvord has been 
elected chairman of the new city school board 
and Thomas Bryant secretary. 

—Mr. Howard M. Miller, for eight years a 
member of the board at Canton, O., died at his 
home on October 20th, following a two weeks’ 
illness of angina pectoris. Mr. Miller was 4 
regular attendant upon board meetings until the 
onset of his illness. 


Observes Fortieth Anniversary. 


Mr. Isaac Lowenstein, in September, cele- 
brated his fortieth anniversary of service with 
the schools of Newark, N. J., having been in the 
service of the board since September, 1883. The 
office staff of the superintendent’s department, 
together with the supervisors and superintend- 
ents, held a little celebration in his honor and 
presented Mr. Lowenstein with an ebony fitted 
seal traveling bag. Dr. Corson, superintendent 
of schools, in a statement commenting on the 
event, said that Mr. Lowenstein possessed an 
excellent memory and grasp of detail which had 
proved invaluable to the superintendent. He 
enjoys a comprehensive acquaintance with the 
teaching personnel and his work has always 


been done in a most happy spirit. 
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Wire school buildings the best way! 





Wiremold Conduit installation in room 
of Lincoln School, one of siz Public 
Schools, Bridgeport, Conn., wired 
throughout with Wiremold Conduit. 


AVE the wires run on the surface, encased in strong 
rigid Wiremold Conduit. Then when you want 
to re-arrange class-rooms, to move partitions, you can 
change the position of your lights, swiftly and econom- 
ically, without the mess or fuss of tearing open walls 
and ceilings. 
Wiremold is the best conduit for surface wiring, because 
it is sturdy, good-looking, easiest to apply, and least ex- 
pensive. 


For well-wired school buildings 
Specifi 
pecify 


WIREMOLD 


CONOUIT 


American Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn. 




















ASHBY HIGH AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


and 


NORTHBOROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


Haynes & Mason, Architects 


HE above schools are equipped with 

PEERLESS HEATING AND VEN- 
TILATING UNITS because they provide 
for each room a unit exactly proportioned 
to the needs of that room and containing 
within itself and within the room all the nec- 
essary elements of flexibility to meet chang- 
ing demands of weather conditions. 





RADIATOR HANGER 


YOU'LL USE ’E 








The 


heating and ventilating effect is absolutely ome 


positive and produced as perfectly in a room 
that is seldom used as in one that is in con- 
One room may be naturally 
colder than another. The Peerless System 
of Units alone makes it possible to maintain 
the right temperature in each room regard- 


tinuous use. 


less of its exposure. 


Each Peerless Unit being entirely inde- 
pendent of every other, the operating ex- 
pense is per room, and proportional to the 
demands of that room per unit of time, and 
less than cost of operation of any other me- 
chanical system of heating and ventilating. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


437-439 West 16th St. 


Makes Ra s 


ADIATORS hung from the wall by 

E-Z Hangers have a neat, clean-cut 
appearance. The space between floor and 
radiator is full of light and free from 
germ-breeding accumulations of dirt, be- 
cause ample room is provided for easy and 
thorough cleaning. 
No dust-coated spots where hot legs have 
softened the floor varnish—no protrusions 
of any kind. E-Z Hangers are invisible 
when installed. Used by over 1,000 
schools. Cost no more. 


Your school will not be strictly modern with- 
out them. Many notable installations; write for 
list and full information. 


HEALY-RUFF CO. 


Dept. 17 Minneapolis, Minn. 
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—“VERTICO - SLANT” Mito caleg 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 





No. C-147 


A pedestal fixture 
of galvanized pipe 
and with extra heavy 
vitreous china bowl 
with “Vertico Slant” 
stream. This foun- 
tain short and extra 
strong for play- 
ground use. 








San Diego, Calif. 
national committee on visiting teachers, a spe- 


In cooperation with the 


cial research worker has been employed to 
make a study of the problems to be undertaken 
by visiting teachers. 
Ironwood, Mich. Some changes have been 
made in the supervisory staff this year. In- 
stead of three teachers of physical training, 
teaching every day, a supervisor has been em- 
ployed who visits each teacher once a week 
while the teachers carry on their regular in- 
struction. The board is looking forward to the 
time when it will be possible to employ a gen- 
eral supervisor and an assistant supervisor in 
art, music and physical training. At present 
_ subjects are supervised by three individ- 
uals, 
_—Ashland, Wis. Children residing on Made- 
line Island in Chequamegon Bay will be boarded 
at LaPointe this winter by the school board 
which has decided to close the schools and avoid 
the expense of transportation. The board will 
allow $3.75 per week per child who goes to school 
at LaPointe. About 40 students are affected by 
the order. 

—New York, N. Y. All-year classes have 
been urged by educators as a possible solution 
of the housing problem in the schools where no 
fewer than 377,000 day pupils are on part time 
or double shifts. It is pointed out that the con- 
festion is so serious that not even the new build- 
ing program for 1918-1924 will take care of the 
shortage of seats and keep pace with the yearly 
crease in attendance. The plan calls for the 
Placing of the schools on a twelve-month basis 
Instead of nine. 

—Miami, Fla. Under an order of the superin- 
tendent of schools, corporal punishment is to be 


Feature a 
nates all possibility of contamination. 
jet,” of the Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” 
Fountains, prevents the lips or corner of the mouth from 
coming in contact with any part of the nozzle. 


The copious drinking feature of the vertical stream 
fountain is retained, as the mouth comes in contact with 
the stream at a point where it loses its momentum. The 
nozzle, which is raised slightly above the sloping base of 
recess, prevents bacteria from falling back upon the jet. 


The construction of the RUNDLE-SPENCE “Vertico- 
Slant” Drinking Fountain absolutely eliminates all possi- 
bility of contamination. They are positively germ proof, 
durable in construction, plus economical in cost. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 
63-75 Second St. 


“protecting jet” 





which absolutely elimi- 
The “protecting 
Drinking 
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SERVICE 
SANITATION 


SATISFACTION 


No. C-92 


Handsome vitre- 


Write for circular giving 
greater details. all 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


administered only as a last resort. Attention 
to discipline is especially brought before the 
teacher and principal in a printed communica- 
tion placed in the hands of all teachers and 
principals in Dade County. In administering 
corporal punishment, it is provided that the 
teacher or principal may use only such an in- 
strument as will produce no physical injury to 
the child and may be applied to no part of the 
body above the waist or below the knees. Strik- 
ing on the shins, knuckles, and palms with rulers, 
or slapping the face or head with the hand, is 
forbidden. 

Tacoma, Wash. An increase in attendance 
of 895 pupils, almost enough to populate another 
school building, was shown at the close of the 
first month of this year over the first month 
last year. Total enrollment figures for the 
first month in 1922 were 17,427, and for the 
first month in 1923 were 18,322. 

—Supt. A. C. Davis of Yakima, Wash., points 
out that the percentage of failures in the grade 
schools in the past ten years has been reduced 
from 16.6 to 8.3. A decade ago, one pupil out 
of every six failed in school work, while today 
only one out of every twelve is unable to win 
nromotion to the next grade. The improvement 
is attributed to the establishment of special 
classes, more suitable grouping of pupils, pro- 
motion by subjects, improvement of the quality 
of teaching, and an effort to reach the individual 
pupil. 

—Hornell, N. Y. In order to protect the new 
high school against thoughtless destruction or 
defacement, the board has offered a reward of 
$25 for information leading to the detection, 
arrest and conviction of any person defacing or 
otherwise marring any part of the building. 
There has been some thoughtlessness on the 
nart of the pupils and some slight damage has 
heen done to the structure. In this way the stu- 
dent body has had impressed upon it its respon- 
sibility in caring for the new school which they 
are using. 


—E] Paso, Tex. Teachers holding only county 


certificates may not teach in state aid schools, 
according to a ruling of the state board. The 
rule provides that teachers holding second grade 
certificates may be employed in state aid schools, 
but no state aid school may employ more than 


ous china, one piece 
fountain combines 
the conveni- 
ences of the verti- 
cal stream fountian § 
with 
slanting stream 
feature. 
cup can be readily 
filed from it. 
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the special 


Glass or 


one teacher with such certificate unless teachers 
in excess of this one have begun to work for a 
higher certificate. 


—Bellaire, O. Traffic warning signs have 
been placed about the schools as a warning to 
automobilists in approaching a school building. 
As’ an added precaution, it has been decided to 
attach chains to iron poles along the sidewalks in 
front of the buildings. This will prevent chil- 
dren from running heedlessly into the street. 


—Madisonville, Ky. The local school board 
has refused to operate colored schools in the city 
for the reason that the appropriations would be 
used partly to maintain colored schools. The 
colored schools were to begin in September, and 
following a deadlock of the matter, the city coun- 
cil authorized the board to supervise the colored 
schools. 

—Jackson, Tenn. A joint city and county 
high school has been proposed by Supt. C. B. 
Ijams, because of the crowded condition of the 
schools and the need of relief in a short time. 
The plan calls for a common tax on the city and 
county property for the building of a school, 
which would be located outside of the city limits, 
and which would provide courses of study in 
scientific, classic, agricultural, home economics, 
manual arts and commercial branches. The 
establishment of such a school would offer iden- 
tical advantages to both city and county boys 
and girls. 

—Supt. Carroll R. Reed of Akron, O., in a 
letter to principals, asked that pupils be warned 
against the destruction of public property. He 
pointed out that though Hallowe’en is a time for 
parties and social events, it should offer no in- 
centive for the destruction of property and 
vandalism. He declared the schools must teach 
the pupils to be true and loyal citizens, with an 
instinct for service and an inborn respect for 
law and order. As a part of the citizenship pro- 
gram this year, each school, will emphasize the 
property rights of other people and the fact that 
no pupil has a right to behave in any other way 
than as an honorable and loyal citizen. 


—Gloversville, N. Y. The thirteen ries 
of the schools have formed a principals’ rea 

club, which meets once a month in the evening, 
at the home of the superintendent. The book in 
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ALUNDUM SAFETY TILE 
Makes the Edge Slip-Proof 


Swimming pool accidents usually 
occur at the edge of the pool. 

Alundum Safety Tile finds its 
principal use around the edge of the 
pool or at the top surface of the 
curb and for the spring board rest. 
Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, in Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan, has successfully 
carried out such a plan, illustrated 
A slip-proof floor is equally 


Alundum Safety Tile is furnished 
in ceramic mosaic, standard tile 


NORTON COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
NORTON COMPANY of CANADA, Limited 














use for the first six meetings is Cubberley’s The 
Principal and his School. 

—The classification of New York high school 
students according to a uniform method has been 
approved by the city high school principals, 
headed by Dr. John L. Tildsley, district super- 
intendent in charge of high schools. The pur- 
pose of the plan is to simplify the method of 
reporting to the state high school department. 
Pupils will be classified according to the prog- 
ress made in school work. 


—Graduates of accredited high schools of 
Kansas will no longer be admitted automatically 
to higher institutions of learning, under a rule 
adopted by the Kansas State Education Board. 
The rule forms part of a constructive educa- 
tional program planned for the Kansas institu- 
tions of higher learning by a commission, which 
is headed by Dr. G. F. Zook, specialist in higher 
education of the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington. 

The objection to automatic admission of high 
school graduates is based on the insufficient 
preparation often received for the type of edu- 
cation selected. A course selected at random 
may not prepare equally well for university, col- 
lege or normal school. 

—Hartford, Conn. Since the new Thomas 
Weaver High School will not be completed until 
January or February, it has become necessary 
for the school officials to reorganize the school 
system. Under the new plan, the schedules 
have been rearranged so that the students of 
the Weaver school are distributed in the rooms 
of the Hopkins School. Under the arrangement 
the Weaver and Hartford schools function inde- 
pendently until the middle of December when 
the Weaver School will be completed. 

—The proposal of Dr. Jesse B. Davis, super- 
visor of secondary education of Connecticut to 
lessen college entrance requirements has been 
opposed by Trinity College and Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Dr. Davis presented his recommenda- 
tions at the annual meeting held in Boston. 

Trinity College maintains that the real issue 
Is not the substitution of high school certificates 
for college entrance examinations but the de- 
sire to have colleges accept a graduate of any 
high school course, 


The request made upon the school board o: 
Milwaukee, Wis., to permit the students of the 
high school to participate in a drive for com- 
munity fund in aid of charity was denied by that 
body. 

—Rock Falls, Ill. Standard tests are being 
used this year to determine the progress made 
by teachers and pupils. 

The Chico, Calif., high school will in the 
future provide transportation for students liv- 
ing within the district as the result of an opin- 
ion given to County superintendent C. H. Neil- 
sen by District Attorney William E. Rothe. 

—Hartford, Conn. For several years Charles 
L. Ames, a veteran schoolman of New England 
and a present member of the state board of edu- 
cation, has been accustomed to walk along the 
crowded streets near the Brown School where 
he has been principal for so many years and 
blow a whistle just before nine o’clock and be- 
fore the opening of school in the afternoon. 
Children in this crowded section hearing the 
whistle, know that it is time to leave their play 
and hurry to school. This practice which has 
been carried out rain or shine, summer and win- 
ter, has been the means of keeping the tardy 
marks for this school very low. 

—Commenting on the frequency of promoting 
movements through the aid of the schools by 
designating days and weeks for their observa- 
tion the Advertiser of Tiffin, Ohio, says: 

“Is there not danger that with too frequent 
repetition of these special weeks may fail of the 
very objects they seek? And then too it should 
be remembered that there are only 52 weeks in 
the year and there is possibility of overlapping 
in some of these intensive campaigns. We now 
have special week campaigns for everything 
from better babies to bigger bovines. Then 
also it would seem that every week in the school 
year should be education week. By that it is 
suggested that the object of going to school 
should be so constantly impressed upon the pupil 
that it becomes one of the abiding elements in 
his attitude toward school life. Of course the 
spasmodic system is better than none but after 
all it is the constant dropping of the water that 
wears the most indelible impression.” 

—Rock Falls, Ill. A new daily program of 
forty-minute periods has been adopted, a part 





oi which is used for supervised study. School 
sessions begin at 8:30 and close at 3:25, with 
five forty-minute periods in the morning and 
three in the afternoon. Pupils who do not make 
a grade of F in every subject are required to 
stay for special help from 3:25 to 4:05. The 
teachers find the new program very successful 
and are desirous of continuing it. 

—Graduates of accredited high schools will 
no longer be admitted to the higher institutions 
of learning of Kansas if the recommendation 
made by the Kansas state board of administra- 
tion is accepted. It is held that students come 
to the higher institutions inadequately prepared. 

ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS. 

—W. R. Lowery, superintendent of Hoopeston, 
was elected president of the east central divi- 
sion of the Illinois Teachers’ Association. Miss 
Gertrude Payne was chosen secretary. 

—State superintendent Benjamin J. Burris 
was elected president of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association for 1924 to succeed Elsa 
Huebner. Mollie Fox of Bedford was elected 
secretary. 

—J. A. Alexander, superintendent of Windsor 
was elected president of the Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association; vice-president, C. L. 
Brewer. 

Superintendent W. K. Keller of Juneau, 
Alaska, was elected president of the Alaska 
Education Association. Superintendent W. K. 
Gross was elected secretary-treasurer. 

R. E. Mosher of Columbia City, Ind., was 
chosen president of the Northwestern Indiana 
Teachers’ Association. H. M. Dixon, Kendall- 
ville, was elected vice-president and M. T. Mark- 
man, Decatur, was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

CONVENTION DATES ANNOUNCED. 

The National Association of School Business 
Officials will hold its next annual convention 
May 12 to 16, 1924, at the Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis. Mr. D. D. Hammelbaugh, pres! 
dent of the association is already at work pre- 
paring the program for the meeting. 

The association is making an intensive study 
of the problem of standardizing school accounts 
and the terminology of school accounting. | 
special committee which is cooperating with 
other organizations has been appointed. 
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THE NATIONAL SYSTEM 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Universally acknowledged to be best adapted 
for school room regulation because of its 
simplicity in design and long lived serujce. 


Twenty-two years of experience 
based on continued successful oper- 
ation have demonstrated the cor- 
rectness of principles involved in 
the design of the various thermo- 
stats and valves emploved in the 
National System. Its installation 
insures a dependable sensitive con- 
trol, absence of troubles and low 
cost of maintenance. National Sys- 
tem is installed in schools through- 
out the United States and Canada, 
and we invite investigation of these 
installations. 
A list of school installations 
will be sent on request. 
National Regulator Co. 
208 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 





The booklet ‘“Thermosta- 


tic Devices’’ which many || THERMOSTATIC 
LYNN, School “officiats” have "sent DE vECRS 
, for, is available to you a 


waAOE 
METAPHRAM upon request. It is clearly 
Mary illustrated and contains data 
we and facts of the simplicity 
WA NA NAAAAAAY of the National System for 
the control of Temperature. 
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Make SURE of 


CLEAN AIR 


for 





School Ventilation! 


Use the Equipment Without Moving Parts 


CLEAN AIR is as vital in proper school ven- 
tilation as fresh air! You can make certain 
of a constant supply of CLEAN, dust, dirt 
and bacteria free air in your schools by in- 
stalling the only system that will accomplish 
this purpose. 


MIDWEST AIR FILTERS 


They are not dependent on the human factor to 
give satisfactory service. There are no moving 
parts, sprays, pumps, nor anything to get out of 
order. Unlike other equipment, the first cost is 
practically the last, and their efficiency increases 
with use. Investigate for your schools! 


Department F-11 will send you a catalog 
if you write for one. 
















MIDWEST CANADA LIMITED INcCORP —D 
88 CRA'G STREET. WesT 100 EAST A hg STREET 
MonrTetar CANADA NEW YORK ciT 


Offices in Principal Cities 











Many old school buildings 
are being successfully rehabilitated 
to conform to present standards of 
lighting, ventilation and sanitation. 


“WEISTEEL” compart- 


ments for toilets, showers and dress- 
ing rooms, are especially adapted to 
such reconstruction work. Parti- 
tions and doors of standard sizes can 
be assembled to meet the require- 
ments of any toilet room. The fit- 
tings for attaching the partitions to 
the walls and floors are adjustable 
to accommodate any floor or wall 
construction. 


And in addition- when such 
old buildings, equipped with “WEI- 
STEEL,” are replaced in the future, 
the “WEISTEEL” compartments 
can be transferred to the new toilet 
rooms with practically 100 per cent 
salvage value. 


When you select “WEI- 
STEEL,” all guess work is elimin- 
ated. The quality has been proved 
in thousands of installations during 
the past twelve years. Prices are 
low by reason of volume production. 
Erection is simple, your own repair 
men can easily do the work. 


Write for complete catalog 
illustrated below 
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‘Poe fast increasing list of installations of Whale- 
Bone-Ite Toilet Seats in Schools over a period of Hi 
years demonstrates the efficient sanitary service and 
economy - standing abuse; substantiating our claims 
in every respect. 















Sold by all plumb- 
Types to fit all Stan- ers, jobbers, or if 
dard makes of closet you cannot secure 
bowls both hand locally ask Seat 


and seat operating. Dept.of the makers. 
Guaranteed against 
splitting or cracking 
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“GLOBE”? Ventilators Will Do 
| Three Things for Your School 


| | Provide perfect 
“ ventilation 


—operate continuously and effi- 
ciently—no matter what the weather. 
They are the simple “suction” type 
that exhausts the stale air and 
operates entirely without the aid of 
power or any mechanical device 
whatsoever. 


Il Save Time and Money 


There are no moving parts; there 
is nothing to grease or oil—noth- 
ing that can possibly get out of 
order or require even a moment's 
attention. 


They cannot leak or clog, so there 
is no upkeep expense. They are 
built to last as long as the building 
itself. 


Ill. Raise the standing of 


your school— 














A regulator concealed in this head 
holds the water to the economy point - 


This regulator is reached by just remov- 
ing the face. A screwdriver is the only 
tool necessary to make the adjustment. 
Usually about 6 gallons per minute is 
enough for a good thorough shower. 


When specified, head with concealed con- 
trol will be furnished with any Speakman 


By improving the working condi- 
tions for both teachers and stu- 
dents. 


Send for interesting information 
and list of “GLOBE” equipped 
schools, 






Shower. 
SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
Wilmington - - - Delaware 








SPEAKMAN SHOWERS | 


| GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. Dept. J, TROY, N. Y: 
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PAYMENT OF 


TEACHERS ON SCHOOL 
HOLIDAYS 

The city solicitor of Cincinnati, O., has re- 
cently rendered an opinion in which he states 
that, while there are certain legal holidays for 
which the schools must be closed and the teach- 
ers paid, this provision of the statute does not 
prevent the board from allowing teachers pay 
for other legal holidays or days upon which the 
schools may be closed by authority of the board. 
In view of the opinion, the board has readopted 
the calendar for the vear 1923-24 approved in 
June, and teachers will be allowed pay as in the 
past for holidays including the day of the meet 
ing of the Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The calendar is to be so interpreted that 
teachers will be paid for December 31 and Jan- 
uary 1, instead of for December 25 and January 
1, as in past years. School will be closed for 
the entire week in which Christmas occurs, and 
Will reopen on January 2, allowing full pay for 
the week. 


_—Newark, N. J. The board contemplates the 
Installation of time clocks in schools to prevent 
tardiness on the part of teachers. 


—Fitchburg, Mass. The board has launched 
& campaign seeking the adoption by other states 
of the ruling recently passed, requiring teachers 
to give two months’ intention to resign. 


—Delphos, 0. The board has revised its rules 
Zoverning absence of teachers on teaching days, 
to give more leniency on time off. A ruling that 
teachers shall be allowed ten half days’ off each 
Year, with pav. for personal sickness or death 
*f a member of the immediate family was con- 
‘idered too stringent. Under the revised rule, 
teachers may be absent four of the ten half days 
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tion on the strength of 


Our experts are 


E WAT] ‘Pioneer Man 
= \‘P]Jumbing fixtures /orSchools 


Service, when buying, and after is a consideration every pur- 
chaser is entitled to, and has a perfect right to expect. 


Kone) service is the foundation on which oncly success 
Suffice it to say, that 
MONC() Plumbing Fixtures have been specified for installa- 
service alone—and the good- 
will and satisfaction resulting from these installations, have 
made for us the multitude of friends, that have helped to 
establish Komc(y prestige throughout the country. 


It needs no introduction. 


onc(y 


oxC() Plumbing Fixtures have been 
used in schools for over 45 years. 


“ ” 


always at your service, 


St. Louis, 
BRANCHES Missouri 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. 


each year for reasons other than the two first 
assigned, with no deduction in salary. 

Grayville, Ill. Rules governing the conduct 
of teachers in the schools have been adopted 
recently by the board. Under the rules, teach- 
ers may not devote any part of the recitation 
period to the discussion of extraneous matters. 
They may not organize or chaperon parties or 
dances on any nights other than Friday and 
Saturday, except with the permission of the 
school officials. 

It is also provided that time lost by a teacher 
because of illness shall be deducted from her 
salary, and the superintendent must select a 
substitute teacher. Teachers will not be paid 
for days they are absent from teachers’ insti- 
tutes. 

—Marion, O. Under a new rule, it is pro- 
vided that teachers absent on account of illness 
shall receive one-half of their salary for the 
first ten days. They are given the equivalent 
of a five-day sick leave each year. 

—Parkersburg, W. Va. The board has for- 
bidden the employment of married women as 
teachers hereafter. The rule will be enforced 
except in the case of an emergency. 

C. L. Bain, assistant director of reference and 
research of the Detroit, Mich., school system 
has made a study of the purchasing power of 
the dollar as applied to teachers’ salaries. He 
holds that in order to equal the purchasing 
power of the $1,000 salary of 1910 =. of $1,617 
was needed in 1923; and a salary of $2,500 re- 
ceived in 1910 would have to be raised to $4,042, 
in 1923. 

—“The teacher who attempts to sell her edu- 
cational ideal to her fellow teachers will be well 
advised to do so by practice rather than by pre- 
cept. A propagandist is not a welcome addition 
to any circle, and a teacher who strives con- 
stantly to impress her own point of view on her 
school will find her path a thorny one,” said 
Robert H. Lane, assistant superintendent of 
schools at Los Angeles, California, in a public 
address recently. “The average teacher, how- 
ever excellent, is wedded to the idea of a fixed 
standard of work to which all pupils must attain, 
or be set aside as educational failures. The 
teacher who operates her room on the basis of 
the individual needs of her pupils will do most 


and will be glad to offer sug- 
gestions on any and all your plumbing problems. 
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to influence the point of view of her colleagues 
by her success in the classroom, the good will of 
her pupils, and the cordial approbation of her 
patrons.” 

—‘Teachers are organized as a professional 
group because they love their field of endeavor 
and know that the ideals of the individual are 
strengthened through the association with 
others of the same views.” This view was re- 
cently expressed by F. L. Thurston, executive 
secretary of the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, southern section. “They know that if the 
American school system is to occupy the position 
of worth it should in our complex civilization, 
organization is necessary. The group most 
keenly interested in educational progress is the 
educator group. Education is our specialty and 
we are even more keenly alert to school needs 
and possibilities than are the parents of the 
children under our tutelage.” 

‘We appreciate the fact that with adequate 
pay for services rendered teachers must assume 
responsibility for a higher type of service,” is 
the resolution expression of the Southwestern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association. “We are therefore 
in hearty accord with the efforts to improve the 
quality of teaching through better academic and 
professional training and pledge ourselves to 
help bring this about through our own continued 
preparation, and through advising only capable 
young people to enter the teaching profession, 
after thorough preparation for it.” 

—‘Worship the school teacher as one of the 
great heroes we have today as much as you do 
the Babe Ruths and Jack Dempseys and there 
will be better school conditions,” said Rev. G. W. 
Spotts of Telford, Pa., president of the Bucks 
county school association at a public meeting 
recently. 

-The California Teachers’ Association in re- 
buking the retrenchment policies of Governor F. 
W. Richardson adopted resolutions in which the 
following is expressed: “We protest against 
the reduction of the resources of public educa- 
tion at a time when full support, and in some 
cases expansion of the system, are imperatively 
needed for the best welfare of the people as 
served by their own institutions.” 

—"“Some teachers lose their positions because 
they do not distinguish beween major and minor. 
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High School for the School 
District of Monongahela 
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The only drinking fountain with 


] Automatic Stream Control, assuring uniform height of stream 
no matter what the pressure. 

)—Practical Drinking Mound, keeping the lips away from source 

o of supply and non-contaminating. 

3—Nen-Sauirting Feature, the patented control preventing messy, 
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W. Geo. Eckles Co., New 
Caatle, Pa., Architects. 


No. 605 


A handsome wall 
fountain combin- 
ing sightliness with 
sanitation, not sur- 
passed by any 
fountain offered 
and containing ex- 
clusive features 
found in none. 


school 





The Standard in 
School Sanitation 


School authorities now recognize that drinking 
fountains must be so constructed that children can- 
not playfully squirt the water, that the stream must 
not fall back into the bubbler and contaminate the 
water supply, that the fountain itself must be as 
architecturally attractive as it is safe and sanitary. 
superintendents and 
everywhere unanimously decide on Halsey 
Drinking Fountains. 


We are 


tails and particulars of our 


ready to supply you wth full de- 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio. 
HALSEY TAYLOR 
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They frivol and piffie with little things to the 
neglect of the larger and more important mat- 
ters,” says the Ohio Elucational Monthly. “And 
these are the very people who are forever telling 
how busy they are. Yes, they are busy but 
what they are doing does not produce results. 
Hence the walking papers.” 

‘The lack of suitable boarding for teachers is 
a serious matter. Board is increasingly high in 
rural districts and very few people care to have an 
outsider in the home,” says the Canadian School 
Board Journal. “Bedrooms are usually cold in 
winter, which means that the teacher must live 
with the family, usually in the kitchen. She 
can have no privacy, must do her studying, mark 
papers and read or sew, with the family carry- 
ing on their conversations, and the men smok- 
ing. Distance of boarding houses from schools 
is another drawback. Many teachers have to 
walk a mile and a half and two miles morning 
and night.” 

—Superintendent David B. Corson reported to 
the Newark, N. J., board of education that one 
per cent of the teachers in the Newark school 
system were incompetent. The board voted that 
these teachers be notified that unless they give 
more efficient services, charges of inefficiency 
will be preferred’ against them. Among the 
teachers whose records have been consistently 
poor four have been with the Newark schools 25 
years or more and one more than 30 years. | Six- 
teen unsuccessful teachers resigned: upon re- 
quest at the close of the last term. 

—The teachers’ tenure law of California was 
recently condemned by a convention of school 
superintendents of that state. It was held that 
it “sets a premium on inefficiency, lowers the 
dignity of the teachers, creates a breach between 
the board of education and the teaching staff, 
and does not protect the rural teacher.” One of 
the amendments proposed by Superintendent 
Guy Whaley of Pomona provides that teachers 
in order to hold their positions must take train- 
ing in the summer schools of accredited univers- 
ities. 

Governor General Wood of the 
Islands recommends that more 
teachers be sent to that country. 


Philippine 
American 





—The school board of Oshkosh, Wis., recently 
found itself confronted with the fact that not 
all the teachers in the service of that body held 
state certificates. A letter received from State 
Superintendent John Callahan contained the fol- 
lowing: “No school board has a legal right to 
compensate any person for services as a teacher 
out of the district treasury unless such person is 
a legally licensed teacher and this license must 
cover the subjects the person is called upon to 
teach. If a school board compensates a person 
for services rendered as a teacher and this per- 
son is not legally licensed, the board members 
may be called upon to pay into the district 
treasury all sums so paid out, or in other words, 
they lay themselves personally liable.” 

The new Illinois law governing the distribution 
of the $8,000,000 state school fund has been de- 
clared inoperative and void. The old law, now 
effective again, provides for distribution of $8,- 
000,000 among school districts according to their 
school age population, whereas the act now held 
inoperative and void provides that the sum be 
distributed according to school attendance, 
standing of teachers, equipment of schools, and 
length of erms, etc., a host of detail which Supt. 
Blair declared impossible of obtaining in time to 
distribute the 1924 fund. 

—Claiming that the school savings system in- 
augurated by the school board of Mason City, 
Iowa, gives one of the local banks an unfair ad- 
vantage over the other banks has prompted an 
injunction suit against the continuation of the 
plan. 

In Ohio it has developed that rural school 
boards have made illegal expenditures because 
of a lack of knowledge in changes in the school 
laws. Thus larger sums were paid for salaries, 
pupil bus hire, interest rates, etc., etc., than pro- 
vided for in the amended laws. 

—In 1912 Henry W. Booher, then a member of 
the Wayne Township, Ohio, board of education, 
was sued by a male teacher for slander, the dam- 
age claimed being $50,000. The teacher in ques- 
tion was accused in a letter as being immoral. 
The board refused to listen to a reading of the 
letter whereupon Mr. Booher read the same be- 
fore a body of taxpayers. The case did not go 
to trial until] 1921. Here the teacher lost and 





appealed to the court of appeals. This court has 
sustained the decision, contending that Mr. 
Booher as a member of the board of education 
was privileged to read the letter and that the 
parents and taxpayers were entitled to know its 
contents. 

-The department of education of Waterbury, 
Conn., has provided extension courses for the 
benefit of the teachers in order to give them a 
broader knowledge of their profession. Coupons 
of credit are given those who complete certain 
projects with a view of compensating their 
efforts. 

State Superintendent Francis G. Blair of 
Illinois states that the attendance at the five 
teacher colleges of the state had experienced an 
increased attendance this year of 23.3 per cent. 
“We are going to have a larger number of better 
trained teachers each year,” Mr. Blair said. 
“The state hires between three and four thousand 
additional teachers annually. With this gradual 
increase in attendance each year it will not be 
many years before a new teachers’ university 
in this state will be a necessity.” 

—Miss Margaret Madden, 81 years old, resid- 
ing at Danville, Montour County, Pa., is said to 
hold the teaching record of the United States, 
having recently rounded out sixty-three years of 
continuous service in her home district. During 
this period she taught the grandfathers of chil- 
dren now in her class, and in one instance the 
great grandfather of a boy pupil. 

—The eligible reserve list of teachers in the 
Philadelphia schools being low, Superintendent 
E. C. Broome has recommended that the seniors 
in the normal school be called upon to fill vacan- 
cies. 

—Schenectady, N. Y. A salary schedule for 
intermediate schools, with a minimum of $1,200 
and a maximum of $2,000, has been adopted. 
The qualifications for intermediate teachers have 
been raised to college graduates, with one years 
experience, or normal school graduates with the 
equivalent of one year of college training. All 
teachers in intermediate schools have received 
special training in junior high school work 


through the Columbia Extension course given by 
Dr. J. K. Van Denburg. 
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The Kelly Octopus | ° ’ 
Water Closet Combination Trim can t be 


For School : . 
ie sa sanitary unless it’s 

















































































8 Water Closets in small space. (SVELUSH \ 
Stands out free from Walls. \ nus J 
Does not intercept Light or Air. Ny + 
Can be installed in Half the Space, in Half the Time, es Ji 
and at Half the Cost of others. gs OL MOOR ee 
The large Octopus One Piece Drainage Fitting, not 
shown, is included with each Combination. ‘ A 
Hundreds in use. Knapp Sanitary Metal Trim 
Detalles on request. is sanitary— because it sets 
ush: flush with wall, flush 
THOS. KELLY & BROS. ee ee 
404 SOUTH KOLMAR AVE. WEEE EOUE. eee Were any 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. corners or ledges, dirt would 
J collect, germs would gather 
“4 —true sanitation would be 
has 
Mr. ) defeated. 
lon 
= A SCREWDRIVER { But flush—sealed, as it were 


FOR REPAIRS 


—and substituting curves 
for corners throughout the 
room—Knapp Sanitary 
| Metal Trim defies dirt and 
| germ—and along with clean- 
liness brings to every room 
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Write for full information, 
specifications and details. 
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Write for Bulletin SB15X BULL NOSE METAL CORNER PROTECTOR 
— HoFFMANN & BittinGs Mrc.Co. FLUSH WINDOW TRIM - FLUSH COVE BASE 
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Lupton Projected Sash 


So handy to use! 


Just push or pull—no fasteners 


needed. Cannot warp, stick or rattle like wood win- 


dows; needs no weather stripping to make it snug. 
a window teachers like to use. 

Cost is surprisingly low. Ask your architect, 
write for Catalogue No. 110. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
2205 E. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 


Cleveland Detroit Buffalo 
Chicago Birmingham Dallas 
New York Pittsburgh Boston 


Agents in other cities 
The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Canadian Manufacturers: 
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St. Louis 


Baltimore 
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It is always new 


T HAS established its right to 
preference because it retains its 
original smoothness of surface and 
newness of color for years and 
years—even when exposed to snow 
and rain. That’s why hospitals and 
schools everywhere use 





‘« The Floor That Keeps Its Promise’’ 


It is germless because it is absolute- 
ly seamless, and it is easily cleaned. 
It is water and acid proof. Should 
repairs ever be necessary they are 
made positively invisible. T-M-B 
Flooring is ALWAYS new. 


We have proof in our files that will convince 
Write for booklet No. 10. 


you. 


Thos. Moulding Brick Company 


133 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hartman Building 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















EXTRA 


Scores Burned 
and Crushed 


in Fire Panic 


BULLETIN. 





Camden, 8S. C., May 18.—Seventy- 
one known dead and two un- 
accounted for was the total in 
the Cleveland, 8S. C., school fire 
at 7 o'clock this morning. 
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POTTER MANUFACTURING 


1862 Conway Building, 
Chicago, Il. 


< 


THEY WOULD BE 
ALIVE TODAY 
IF A POTTER FIRE 


ESCAPE HAD BEEN 
INSTALLED. 


The tragedies at Cleve- 
land, S. C., Collinwood, 
Ohio—Peabody, Mass., and 
hundreds of others should 
never have occurred. 


oe 











Yet they can occur again 
tomorrow in your schools 
unless you have proper 
fire protection. By proper 
protection is meant a fire 
escape that is always posi- 
tive and safe. Such a fire 


escape is the Potter Tubu- 
lar Fire Escape. No chance 


of smoke, fire, ice or 
becoming jammed in a 
crisis. Potter Tubular Fire 
escapes mean real safety. 
Write for literature describing 
this Fire Escape and also list of 
installations in your state. 


CORPORATION 


1307 Farnam St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 
























CONFIDENCE WON BY INTEGRITY 


From the men who know 


No. 3 of a Series 


FAL MeouTH, MaseacnueETTS 


PEFPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mas 
60 Roland Street 
Boston 29, Mass. 


Dear Sirs: 


We have used Myco liquid soap, Myco disinfectant, 


ury-Young Company 


March 23, 1922 


and Myco floor oil for several years in the local school 


buildings. 


We have continued to use them because we have 


found them more economical to use than any other on the 


market. 


We have also continued to use them because we 


have had from you prompt and efficient service, and 
courteous, honest, and straight-forward treatment. 








Sincerely yours, 


Supt. of Schools. 


Myco Wins in New England 


We are proud of the fact that 
practically every school in 
New England uses Masury- 
Young Products. Permanent 
acceptance of our materials 
always follows a fair trial 
order. We solicit your inqul- 
ries from all parts of the 
country. 

Myco Spray Oil with a Myco Pneu 
matic Floor Oiler will cut your cost 
for oiling floors and give them 4 
clean, bright appearance. Floors 
will not become greasy or dirty be 
cause Myco Spray Oil is absolutely 
stainless. The Myco Sprayer is of 
strong construction and simple to 
operate. Your janitor can do expert 
work with it. 


Write for catalog and prices 


Masury-Young Co. 


76 Roland St. Boston, Mass. 
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Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Winter Hill 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


'NHE traditional skill of 97 years of manufactur- 
ing experience backs Heywood-Wakefield school 
furniture—its structural strength has been proved 


long service. 


Among the many schools now equipped with Hey- 
wood-Wakefield pressed-steel equipment are: 


District School 
Schools 

New High School 
Grade School 

High School 

High School 

High School 
Junior High School 
High School 

Public Schools 


HEY WOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


Write our nearest warehouse for further information 


WAREHOUSES: 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
New York, N. Y¥ 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 





NEW SALARY SCHEDULE AT 
GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 
Gloversville, N. Y. The school board has 
adopted the socalled “single salary” schedule 
based upon professional training and experi- 
ence. The schedule covers five years and is as 
follows: 


Teachers’ Salary 


DOT nos a 6c an hass 0sbenndecsasnneees 
ee PEeeverrr rere rere rs 
Estee Intermediate School principal 
Klementary school principal 
Physical training director 
LEACHERS: Women 
1 yr. *training 

yrs. training 
yrs. training 
yrs. training 
yrs. training 
‘HERS: Men- 
yrs. training 
yrs. training 
yrs. training 
Fe ETT ee CTT re re Cee 
Elementary principal’s assistant 
Special class teacher 
Grade leader 


S206 40966065668656046863 €9 84656 0 
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*Training refers to the training beyond high school. 


All teaching positions are placed on the 
“Single salary” basis as indicated. Assistants 
in drawing, physical training, etc., fall under 
this classification, dependent upon training be- 
yond high school and experience. 

Heads of departments are placed on the 
“single salary” basis but adjustments above the 
Schedule may be granted by the board on the 
basis of the number of persons supervised, 
extra responsibility, etc. The assistant princi- 
pal of the high school will be placed on the same 
basis as men with five years’ training. 

Special Adjustments. 
_ Vocational training on basis of 2 years’ train- 
Ing beyond high school. 


_ Vocational guidance on basis of 3 years’ train- 
ing beyond high school. 
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Montgomery, N. Y. 
South Pasadena, Cal. 
Norfolk, Va. 

Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. 
Englewood, New Jersey a 
Newtown, Conn. 
Marion, Kan. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Barre, Vt. 

Trenton, Tenn. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 
Portland, Oregon 
San Francisco, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Pressed Steel School Furniture 




























Wood Chairs 
Reed and Fibre 
Furniture 
aby Carriages, Floor 
Matting 
Cocoa Brush Door Mats 
Auditorium Chairs 
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Health teacher on same basis as teacher of 
two years’ training. 

Assistant principal of intermediate school on 
basis of three years’ training. 

An extra $100 is given as a permanent in- 
crease upon the completion of one year of ad- 
vanced, approved work, certified to by an institu- 


Schedule, 1923-24. 


No. of Annual 
Minimum Increments Increment Maximum 
$4,000 8 $125 $5,000 
2,950 8 100 3,750 
2,100 8 100 2,900 
1,550 ~ 80 2,190 
1,800 8 100 2,600 
1,050 s 75 1,650 
1,150 8 75 1,750 
1,250 x 75 1,850 
1,350 s 90 2,070 
1,450 8 100 2,250 
1,350 s 75 1,850 
1,450 & 75 2,050 
1,550 8 90 2,270 
1,650 s 100 2,450 
1,250 s 75 1,850 
1,250 8 75 1,850 
1,250 s 75 1,850 


tion approved by the Superintendent. 
ning with the summer of 1923, this may be 
divided into increments of $25 for each ap- 
proved session of summer school. The course 
of study and the summer school must be satis- 
factory to the Superintendent. These $25 incre- 
ments are limited in number to four. 
TEACHERS’ SALARY NEWS. 

Casper, Wyo. A very satisfactory salary 
schedule has been worked out for the schools. 
Elementary teachers are paid not less than $1,- 
600, with increases of $100 for each year of ser- 
vice up to seven years. High school teachers be- 
gin at $2,000 and are given annual increases of 
$100. 

—Kenmore, N. Y. A salary schedule has been 
adopted offering definite salaries for normal 


Begin- 


school and college graduates. Normal school 
graduates will be given salaries ranging from 
$1,000 to $1,800, and college graduates will be 
given salaries ranging from $1,300 to $2,200. 
The determination of the salary is made on the 
basis of the license and the amount of experi- 
ence, and not on the position filled. 

LaSalle, Ill. Increases in salary have been 
given to all teachers. Teachers performing spe- 
cial work have been given increases of $10 per 
month, and all others receive increases of $5 
per month. 

Cambridge, O. A new plan has been 
adopted by the board for increasing the salaries 
of teachers. The plan is not based on mere ex- 
perience but takes into consideration merit or 
achievement. Only teachers who reach or ex- 
ceed the standard set for achievement will be 
given increases in salary. 

Teachers now receiving the maximum, with 
ten or more years of experience, will receive $25 
above the maximum, if their work reaches or 
exceeds the accepted standard of achievement. 

A system of standards for achievements is be- 
ing worked out. Standard tests will be used in 
determining the teaching efficiency. 

—To guide school boards of Wisconsin in de- 
termining the salaries of high school principals 
and city superintendents, a classified table of 
salaries in 135 cities and towns has been pre- 
pared by the municipal information bureau of 
the University Extension Division, in a report 
entitled “Salaries of High School Principals and 
City Superintendents in Wisconsin Cities.” 

Of 114 cities and towns of the fourth class, 
45 employ one man to act as superintendent and 
high school principal. Some twenty schools in 
the cities of the fourth class have separate 
superintendents and principals. All cities in the 
first, second and third class have both city super- 
intendents and high school_principals. 

The salaries of city superintendents range 
from $1,900 to $9,000 in the various cities. The 
majority of the salaries are between $2,500 and 
$4,000. four city superintendents receive $5,000 
and three are paid $6,000 a year. The salaries 
of high school principals range from $1,350 to 
$5,000 with a large number between $2,500 and 
$5,000. 
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you want. 














Rolling Partitions 


Diffuselite Blinds 
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Fifteen pieces of special hardware go in every 
Sectionfold Partition 


il Other Wilson Products 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Disappearing door and Rolling Front Wardrobes 


If We Didn’t Make Hardware 
We Couldn't Make Partitions! & 


OU can make the most elaborate combina- 
tions cf doors in the world, but if they do 
not operate easily, smoothly and promptly, they 
are just plain nuisances. 
For on the hardware depends the action. 
There are some 15 different pieces in every 
Sectionfold Partition. And as every job is differ- 
ent from every other, we have to make our own 


Make it the way we want it. 
Make it special to give the special-results that 


It is really the hardware that makes Section- 
fold the wonderfully efficient partition that it is. 
Incidentally they can be made to match any 
interior, old or new. 


Send for Booklet No. 14 
The J. G. WILSON Corporation 


11 East 36TH Street, New York City it 
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—Chicago, Ill. Increases amounting to 
nearly $100,000 a month have been paid to teach- 
ers with the opening of the first term of school. 
The monthly payroll this year will amount to 
$2,800,000, as against $2,700,000 last year. 

—F redonia, N.  ¥ T he board has adopted a 
new salary schedule for teachers in accordance 
with a state law governing teachers’ salaries. 
While the schedule is not greatly in excess of the 
present one in minimum salaries, it provides for 
larger annual increments and somewhat larger 
maximum salaries. The schedule is as follows: 

Superintendent, minimum, $2,500 with annual 
increments of $300 to a maximum of $3,000. 

High School principal, minimum, $2,000 with 
annual increments of $100 up to a maximum of 
$2,400. 

Elementary school principals, minimum, $1,050 
with increments of $75 to a maximum of $1,650. 
High School teachers, minimum of $1,150 with 
increments of $75 to a maximum of $1,750. 

Elementary and kindergarten teachers, mini- 
mum of $1,000 with increments of $75 annually 
to a maximum of $1,600. 

The new schedule raises the maximum for 
grade teachers from $1,400 to $1,600 and the an- 
nual increments from $50 to $75. 


TAX EXEMPTION FOR SCHOOL ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. 

The question of exemption from the amuse- 
ment tax fixed by the government has come un- 
der consideration in the Cincinnati, O., schools. 
Superintendent Randall J. Condon has issued 
the following order: 

“In order to secure exemption from the pay- 
ment of tax on admission to school entertain- 
ments, it will be necessary for the principal or 
permit holder to { an affidavit with the office 
of the collector of rnal revenue, certifying 
that the entire proc re to be used for the 
benefit of the school. ‘I applies to all forms 
of entertainments, athlet mes, social func- 
tions, etc., held by the ; l, class} or any 
community organization using the school build- 
ing. 

“Whenever any part of the proceeds of an en- 


tertainment or other affair, to which an admis- 


sion fee is charged, is devoted to other than 
school purposes, the tax must be paid, and in 
any event in order to secure exemption an affi- 
davit must be made by the principal or other 
responsible officer in charge: It is possible that 
the department may be willing to arrange for a 
general affidavit which will cover a series of 
similar events. The principal or permit holder 
must, however, take this matter up with the 
chief of the sales tax division, Internal Revenue 
at the Federal building, to see that the schools 
are closely conforming to the rules and wishes 
of the department in this matter.” 
SAFETY AND SANITATION. 

—At Altoona, Pa., the number of students go- 
ing to school with automobiles is so large that 
the authorities have been obliged to station 
traffic cops and to provide parking space. 

State superintendent Vernon M. Riegel of 
Ohio has issued instructions to county superin- 
tendents to guard against accidents. The Ohio 
law provides that a vehicle used in the transpor- 
tation of children shall be brought to a full stop 
before crossing the tracks of any railroad or 
interurban electric line, and that the driver shall 
not proceed across the tracks until absolutely 
certain no car or train is approaching from 
either direction. In spite of the law there have 
been two most horrible grade crossing accidents 
this year in which children were killed. 

—The school system of Paterson, N. J., has 
established a special class for blind children and 
a special sight-saving class. This is the first 
sight-saving class established in New Jersey. 

—The city council of Kansas City, Mo., has 
passed an ordinance forbidding the parking of 
automobiles on school grounds and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of school buildings. 

—At Des Moines, Iowa, the use of automobiles 
by high school students has come into question. 
Superintendent J. W. Studebaker reported that 
out of 5,000 high school students 105 came in 
automobiles. This is not excessive he says 
“when it is considered that we have many tuition 
pupils who live outside of the city. Besides, 
many of the students have jobs after school 
hours and park their machines near the school 
buildings in order to get to work promptly.” 
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SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 

The new high school buildings in course of 
construction in Chicago, Ill., will be named after 
Ella Flagg Young, a former school superintend- 
ent; Rev. Emil G. Hirsch, a Jewish rabbi who 
did much towards the progress of the commun- 
ity, and Dr. John B. Murphy, a famous surgeon— 
all prominent Chicagoans who died within the 
past ten years. 

—Dr. John A. Ferguson, chairman of the 
buildings and sites committee of the New York 
City board of education reported that a saving 
of $30,000 was accomplished in substituting 
glazed terra cotta for cast stone in certain orna- 
mental finishings in the new school buildings 
now in progress. 

—It will require an expenditure of $200,000,- 
000 within the next two years to provide every 
child of New York City with a seat in the 
schools. This statement is made by Howard W. 
Nudd, director of the Public Education Associa- 
tion. He says: “The Board of Education must 
be freed from numerous restrictions which ob- 
struct the orderly and expeditious selection of 
sites and construction of buildings. The fifty or 
more steps at present required in getting con- 
struction under way must be materially reduced 
and the Board of Education given financial secur- 
ity before real progress can be made. 

—-Seattle, Wash. During the past year a sur- 
vey of the present school building accommoda- 
tions and the needs of the next two to five years 
was made by Secretary R. W. Jones. The pur- 
pose of the survey was to form a proper basis 
for the next building program. The program 
for the year covering an expenditure of approx- 
imately $725,000, approved by the voters at the 
May election, provides for two additions to exist- 
ing buildings and the erection of unit structures 
for three further buildings. 

—Seattle, Wash. The school board has given 
considerable attention to economy in building 
operation and maintenance. Principals, teachers 
and custodians have been urged to cooperate in 
every manner possible to eliminate waste in the 
material costs of the district. During the year 


just closed a saving amounting to approximately 
$90,000 was made in the school budget, a large 
part of which was in building maintenance and 
operation. 
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SCHOOLS AND FIRE HAZARDS. 


The cooperation of the school officials of Illinois is 
urged by the state fire marshal. He suggests that the 
superintendents inspect the school buildings and com- 
ply with the fire preventive laws. He referred to the 


fire tragedy of several months ago at Cleveland, S. C., 
w here 76 lives were lost. 

‘“‘Must Illinois have a schoolhouse tragedy before we 
get rid of our schoolhouse fire traps?’’ he asks. 


American School Board Journal. 


Have School Buildings That 
Can’t Burn Up 


Replace old, worn-out, dangerous struc- 
tures that are a constant source of dread 
with A. B. C. School Buildings. They can 
be erected quickly at any season of the 


year, yet they are completely fireproof, 
permanent, substantial buildings con- 
structed of Ambler Asbestos Building 


Products. 


Supplied in units of the number of 
rooms you require. They meet the building 
code requirements of your State Board. 
The cost of construction is very reasonable 
—much less than that required to erect 
either brick or stone buildings. 


Write us for information and estimates. 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 


2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

NEW YORK OFFICE PITTSBURGH OFFICE 
253 Broadway 228 Pennant St. 
Phone Barclay — 4876 Phone 1057—R—Locust 
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Use the 
Norton 

Liquid 

Door Closer 
with 
Hold-Open 
Arms 

and do away 
with door stop 
on hottom 


of door 


HY Is The NORTON 
Closer With Hold- 

Open Arms the Best Suit- 
ed for Schoolhouse Work? 


Ist. The doors are 
closed with a uniform 
speed, which gives the 
pupils a chance to go 
through a door with- 
out getting caught or 
injured. 











2nd. Having two 
speeds, the speed at 
the latch can be set for 
absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 
door open. 


Every school-room should have one. 

Service:—We have expert service-men on call, free of 
charge. 

Price:—The price is right. 

Send for a representative. 





THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 
2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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(Top) Showing 
how can is emp- 
tied into wagon 
without rehandling 
at grade level. 


Sree 


(Circle) Lowering 
can or other load 
by gravity. HOIST- 
ING HANDLE 
DOES NOT RE- 
VOLVE. 
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IN IOWA 
58 
PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


are equipped for ash removal 
with G&G Telescopic Hoists 


"THE overhead crane G&G Telescopic Hoist has 
been particularly selected by schools throughout 
the country because of its labor saving features. It is 
made in both hand power and electric models. 


Tke electric models should be employed where 
there is a considerable volume of ashes. For small 
schools, and but a small quantity of ashes, a G&G 
hand power overhead crane hoist is generally used. 

Aside from the remarkable operating efficiency of 
G&G Hoists, the sidewalk door equipment so thor- 
oughly safeguards the open hoistway that school chil- 
dren, pedestrians and the operator are protected 
against accident at all times. 






Write for illustrated cata!og. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway New York 















G,U.8.P. 


Telescopic Hoist | 


with Automatic Gear Shifting Brake 
Device and Silencer 
































YOUR UPKEEP OPPORTUNITY 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, 


Dept. 22 116 Fifth Avenue 
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(SONNEBORN PRODUCTS 


DURING THE XMAS 
VACATION 


Holiday time should be clean up and paint up 
time in your school buildings. 


Are your walls and ceilings bright and clean 
or dingy and soiled? 


Are your wooden floors spongy, splintering 
and wearing away? 


Are your concrete floors in halls, basements 
and toilets dusting and crumbling? 


There is a Sonneborn Product ready for every 
one of these school needs. 


SONOTINT 


The paint for ceilings and walls which will reflect light 
without glare. Durable, readily washed without injury, 
with soap and water. Eggshell and flat finishes. White 
and all colors. 





The white gloss enamel paint for the walls and ceilings 
of halls and rooms where light reflection is a factor. 
Cemcoat is mirror like, conserving light and saving 
lighting bills. Easily washed, of great covering ca- 
pacity, lasts and stays white longer than ordinary mill 
whites, as proven by exacting tests. Gloss, eggshell 
and flat. White and colors. 


LIGNOPRS... 


FOR WOODEN FLOORS 


The liquid treatment for wooden floors which replaces 
the natural gums and oils and makes old floors new and 
hard and easy to keep clean because they will not ab- 
sorb moisture. Stops splintering and wear. Does not 
show surface oil. 


[APIDOLITH 


TRADE MARK 


The liquid chemical hardener for old or new concrete 
floors. Acts over night, completing the hydration of 
the cement and making the floors hard as granite, 
non-absorbent to liquids, free from dust and wear 
proof. 300,000,000 sq. ft. already lapidolized. 


Write for applied samples of these products, testimo- 
nials from schools and colleges and free literature. 























Improved Painting - Lowered Labor Costs 


Here is pictured two spray-painters doing the work of 8 to 10 brush 
men. They are applying a smoother, more uniform coating of paint 
that completely covers the surface and that has the hiding power of 
two brushed coats. Consider the advantage of this improvement in 
quality of work and the economy in this close to 80% saving in 
painting labor cost. 


The DeVilbiss Spray-painting System will enable you to do your 
school painting with the same marked degree of advantage and profit. 


A word from you will promptly bring further interesting facts. 


THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO., 268 Phillips Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 





DeVilbiss 
Spray painting System 














INC. 


New York 

















STANDARDIZE ON SUPPLIES THAT | 


BEAR THE ROBERTSON TRADE MARKS 





The Wonderful “Bac- 
tericide” and Cleaner for 
Schools. Great for floors. 


Kotar reaches and_ re- 
moves the dirt, germs and 
vermin. Kotar solution 





should be used regularly 
to flush the toilet. Used 
in solution, so its cost is 
small. 

Robertson’s Original Twentieth Century Soap has 
no equal. It is unsurpassed for cleaning floors, 
woodwork, furniture and finished surfaces, also ideal 


Oey 201 


*CENTUR\ 


ow) 





for cleaning blackboards. Pure vegetable oils only 


are used in its manufacture. 

Courtond S, 
\ 
We are headquorters for all School Supplies, including 


Liquid Soaps, Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, Brushes, 
Paper Towel and Toilet Paper Fixtures. Get our prices. 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 
Member, National School Supply Association 
700-704 W. DIVISION ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Robertson’s Genuine Bristle 
Floor Brushes have kept the 
floors of thousands of class- 
rooms clean. Every brush 
bearing the Diamond Brand 
trade mark is guaranteed to 
be as represented. 
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next summer. 


Boston 
San Francisco 


®) 


BERLOY 


AMONG BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The Council of School Superintendents of 
the state of New York met October 16 to 18, at 
Albany. The Council elected the following offi- 
cers: President, Roy B. Kelly, Lockport; Vice 
President, Ward C. Moon, Poughkeepsie; Secre- 
tary, E. L. Ackley, Johnstown. 

The board of education of Birmingham, Ala., 
has named its new high school in memory of the 
late John Herbert Phillips who served as super- 
intendent of schools from 18838 to 1921. A 
souvenir book has been issued in which the 
achievements of the school system during the 
Phillips administration are enumerated. The 
city now has a total population of 196,000, and 
a total enrollment in its schools of 40,000. The 
present board consists of Erskim Ramsay, presi- 
dent, R. E. Chadwick, vice-president, Ben M. 
Jacobs, Mrs. A. W. Bell and R. R. Moore, C. B. 
Glenn succeeded the late John Herbert Phillips 
as superintendent. 

-The first man to serve Florida in the posi- 
tion of state superintendent was C. Thurston 
Chase who held the office for three years begin- 
ning with 1868. Those who followed him were: 
1871, Charles Beecher; 1873, Jonathan C. Gibbs 
(colored); 1874, Samuel B. McLin; 1875, William 
Watkin Hicks; 1877, William P. Haisley; 1881, 
Eleazer K. Foster; 1884, Albert J. Russell; 1893, 
William N. Sheats; 1905, William M. Halloway; 
1913, William N. Sheats; 1922, W. S. Cawthon. 

Mr. I. T. Chapman of New Brunswick, N. J., 
has assumed the superintendency at Elizabeth. 

Supt. W. L. Dimmett of Rock Falls, Ill., has 
been reelected for a second term, at an increase 
in salary. 

-Prof. DeForest Stull, formerly head of the 
geography department of the Northern Michi- 
gan Normal School, has become associate in geo- 
graphy at Teachers College, Columbia Univers- 
ity, at New York City. Prof. Stull enters upon 
his new work on February 6th. 

-The city council of Providence, R. I., pro- 
poses an investigation of the school situation of 
that city. President Howard B. Gorham and 
Superintendent Isaac O. Winslow will cooperate 
in the matter. 

Kentucky textbook commission has rejected 


all bids for the renewal of textbook conracts. 








Christmas Vacation is a good time to 


You can avoid confusion by installing Berloy 
Lockers during the holiday period. The greater 
part of the school year is still ahead. 
put off providing adequate locker facilities until 


Lockers can be made. 
Do not 


for it now. 


Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 


Los Angeles Dallas 


St. Louis 
Roanoke 





Prompt shipment of handsome, sturdy Berloy 


Catalog Y-7 shows all types and sizes. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


New York 


BERLOY STEEL LOCKERS 


PATITILITILI LEE TPT ELE TTT TT TT 


TUT 





Berendo 
High School, 
Los Angeles 


install lockers 
Write 


Kansas City 
Jacksonville 


BERLOY 





State Superintendent George Colvin will read- 
vertise for bids. 

—“The bitterest criticism of a school is a best 
asset,” says William H. Allen in his Public 
Service. “If true it shows a change is needed. 
If untrue it shows a hole in the roof of public 
confidence.” 

—Supt. J. D. Sweeney of Red Bluff, Calif., 
has for some years past utilized educational and 
mental tests effectively in the testing of the 
pupils. Each year one of the National intelli- 
gence tests is given in the fall and records made. 
The Stanford tests are given in October and 
May, and it is largely upon these tests that the 
work of the year is planned by the teachers and 
the promotions are made. Placement of classes 
in the upper grades is made upon the results of 
the tests the year previous, those of advanced 
achievement being placed in one section and 
those of a lesser achievement in another section. 
Teachers under the plan are given an opportun- 
ity to offer more intensive drill to the smaller 
section, while the upper section takes up more 
extensive reading and study. 

—Kent, O. A change has been effected in the 
method of reporting the progress of pupils on 
the regular report cards. Under the new plan, 
teachers will report upon four factors at the end 
of each period, the cards being issued six times 
each year. 

The plan provides that reports be made on 
progress in studies, good citizenship, attendance 
in classes, and health education. Under pro- 
gress, the work in the various branches is rated 
on the following scale: 

A, very superior. Work much better 
the average of the class. 

B, good work. Considerably better than the 
average. 

C, average work. 

D, below the average of the class and in dan- 
ger of failure. 

E, much below the average and failing. 

Under the plan, pupils are not compared with 
an absolute standard in recording the grades 
but with the average ability of the class or sec- 
tion in which the pupil is located. The plan is 
arranged on a four-page sheet which provides 
for the marking of pupils according to a prear- 


than 


ranged system of judging and scoring the abil- 
ities of the pupils. 

—Neosho, Mo. The old, formal semester 
examinations have been eliminated in favor of a 
better plan. At the end of each ten-day period, 
a “quiz” is given covering the past two weeks’ 
work and one or two “reminder” questions of 
the previous work. Deportment is eliminated 
from the report cards and serious cases are ad- 
justed by the principal and parent in consulta- 
tion. 

—The school board of West Conshohocken, Pa., 
after a long debate passed a resolution demand- 
ing the resignation of D. J. Steltz, principal of 
the borough schools. It is alleged that he ex- 
ceeded the rights and privileges granted by the 
board to arrange time periods for classes and 
teachers and formulating courses of study. 

—Superintendent Leonard H. Pryor of Glen- 
wood, Minn., recently delivered an address on 
“Our Constitution” before a Kiwanis Club in 
which he gave utterance to the following: “It 
is the character, the genius, and the power of the 
womanhood and manhood that make a nation 
safe and great. No white race has ever failed 
because nature failed, but only because human 
nature failed. The Roman Eagle might still 
soar triumphant had her people held to her 
ideals. As long as we keep the corpuscles red, 
the arteries soft, the brain clear, the will strong, 
the heart tender, the eye keen and the patriotic 
fires burning, we will find a way to master the 
great economic and political world problems, and 
by the Grace of God we will master them.” 

—The St. Louis, Mo., board of education ex- 
pressed its appreciation of William J. S. Bryan, 
assistant superintendent, on his golden anniver- 
sary as an educator. 

-~Kansas: Galan Tice was reelected superin- 
tendent at Windon. J. L. McIntosh of Tampa 
assumed the superintendency of Canton. J. E. 
Anderson reelected superintendent of the high 
school at Marquette. F. W. Simmonds, former 
superintendent at Mankato has become the 
deputy manager of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. Glenn Wycoff is the new superintend- 
ent at Galena. 

—Alfred Roncovieri who served San Francisco, 
Calif., for twenty-one years as school superin- 
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Maxwell’s Aranlite Shade 
mounted inside casing, 








Maxwell’s School Shades Save Eyesight and Increase Efficiency 
MAXWELL’S AIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL CANVAS SHADES 


(Registered U. S. Patent Office) 


Are the Best and Give the Greatest Satisfaction 


For use in Schools, Offices, Hospitals and public buildings. 
Can also be made of any Standard Shade Cloth. 
Can be mounted inside or on outside of casing. 


Efficient, good looking, economical, trouble-proof and will last for years. 
Can be instantly adjusted. 


Effective 
Durable 

Good Looking 
Easily Adjusted 


Cannot Get Out of 
Order 


Makes possible a 
proper circulation of 
air and insures an 
abundant light distrib- 
ution. 


Fixtures in both drawings are 
exaggerated in size to show de- 
tails more clearly. 


THE 
“ADJUST-OR” 
WINDOW SHADE 


(Patent Pending) 

The most efficient ad- 
justable single shade on 
the market. Is simple to 
operate and is effective in 
regulating light and per- 
mitting window ventila- 
tion. Operates smoothly 
and easily. Where a sin- 
gle shade is desired the 
Adjust-or is the _ ideal 


a 


srr, 
ee) 


- 
7 


shade. Yields maximum a 
efficiency at a minimum ot 
cost. tas 

Can be made of canvas 
or any standard shade 
cloth. 


Can be mounted inside 
of casing or on outside of 
casing or jambs. 


Can be obtained from leading School Supply Houses. 


Write for Circulars. 


S. A. MAXWELL & COMPANY 
Chicago 


3636 Iron St. 


For service and quality use Maxwell's 


Dependable Window Shades. 























tendent was at the November election chosen 
by a large majority a member of the board of 
supervisors. 

Associate Superintendent Clarence E. 
Meleney of New York City suggests that tne 
high school principals visit each others’ schools. 
He says: “I suggest that you consult the prin- 
cipal, administrative assistant, or heads of de- 
partments on matters of administration, organ- 
ization, classification, supervision, programs, 
outlines of instructions for groups of pupils of 
varying grades of ability and appropriate exam- 
inations, his use of term sheets, means used to 
determine the efficiency of teachers, supervision 
and aid of new teachers, and any other questions 
that may relate to a principal’s duties.” 

—Superintendent John Lund of Wallingford, 
Conn., at a meeting of the colony street Home 
and School Association emphasized the vital 
need of organizations of this character. He used 
three words to drive home his statements—the 
home, which is the most important of all, the 
school, which is closely united to the home, and 
the street, where many children spend their time 
when not in the home and school. A home and 
school association is an organization that con- 
nects all three. 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

—San Diego, Calif. With the cooperation of 
the parent-teacher associations, nearly all the 
elementary schools, as well as the high schools, 
have been provided with cafeterias which serve 
lunches to the pupils at cost. The association 
has also inaugurated a plan for the serving of 
one-half pint of milk each forenoon to needy 
children in the schools. 

A dantal clinic for the care of pupils’ teeth 
has been established in the schools. 

—The board of education of Fredonia, N. Y., 
has voted $2,200 for the employment of a full- 
time medical inspector for the next year. The 
work in the schools will be correlated with that 
of the normal school where an excellent pro- 
gram for medical inspection is carried out. 

—Albion, Mich. Under the direction of Dr. 
Chauncey, the doctors of the city recently con- 
ducted examinations of the 650 students in the 
junior and senior high schools. The work which 
covered one and one-half days was well done and 
gave general satisfaction. 


—Shinnston, W. Va. The board of education 
has made provisions for complete physical ex- 
aminations of all children in the grades and high 
schools. Preventive treatment for both goiter 
and diphtheria have been undertaken. The 
schools are under the direction of I. O. Ash, 
Superintendent of Schools. 

—South River, N. J. As a health measure 
correlating with the physical training work, the 
school children have been permitted to take 
shower baths. This has been a helpful adjunct 
to the physical training work and health pro- 
gram. It is the belief of the school authorities 
and parents that the children are now getting 
more out of the health work than was possible 
previously. 

—The board of education at Saranac Lake, N. 
Y., has employed a full time dental hygienist. 

—The school authorities of Cleveland, O., have 
turned their attention to the prevention of goiter. 
It has been discovered that boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of eleven and sixteen are most 
susceptible to that disease. Pupils are advised 
to take thirty grains of iodine, diluted in ten 
teaspoonfuls of water every spring and fall, a 
teaspoonful of the solution to be taken daily 
after breakfast. 

—Salem, O. Salem, a small city in Eastern 
Ohio, yet one of the most progressive, has in- 
augurated its second annual fight against goiter 
among school children. 

Under direction of Miss Nellie Lewis, school 
nurse, 324 children are being given the iodine 
tablets in efforts to prevent goiter. This treat- 
ment is furnished free where children or parents 
are financially unable to pay the cost. Goiter 
treatment in Salem schools was started last 
year. A number of children were given the 
pills. 

Kankakee, Ill. The county and city have 
established a new nursing service. The county 
board of supervisors, the city school board and 
the county tuberculosis association each sup- 
port a nurse, giving a total of three for the 
county as a whole. 

—Secretary Robert C. Moore of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association has urged that 
school districts over the state take advantage 
of the appropriation of $200,000 by the last 
assembly and form special classes for crippled 


children within their territory. A new state 
law provides that the board of school directors 
may establish and maintain classes and schools 
for crippled children who are residents of such 
school districts. <A district establishing such a 
school must contribute as much for each crippled 
child as the per capita cost of educating a like 
number of normal children and may charge the 
excess cost up to $300 a year per pupil to the 
state. The assembly appropriated $200,000 for 
the payment of this excess cost during the next 
biennium. 

—Health Commissioner Bundesen of Chicago 
has begun a survey of all public and private 
school buildings to determine which have to be 
closed with the arrival of cold weather because 
of inadequate heating facilities. Some of the 
buildings have not been provided with heating 
equipment and some are old and in poor condi- 
tion. 


—Chicago, Ill. Three model schools are to be 
established by the McCormick Memorial Founda- 
tion as a health experiment. The children will 
be furnished with the proper diet both at school 
and in the home. Special attention will be 
given to physical defects and to ventilation. The 
schools will be located in different sections of the 
city, and the Foundation will pay all extra ex- 
penses for apparatus, diet and other features of 
the experiment. 

—Hoquiam, Wash. With the cooperation of 
the dentist, a dental clinic for children has been 
established. Special charts have been provided 
for recording the results of examinations. 

—New Haven, Conn. The eyes of pupils in 
the schools were tested in November in com- 
pliance with a state law requiring annual ex- 
amination of the eyes. 

—Farrell, Pa. To guard against the spread 
of contagious diseases, the board has employed 
a full-time school physician who will be subject 
to the call of the superintendent and school 
nurse at any time. The duties of truant officer 
are combined with the inspection work and it is 
believed that this will prove an effective method 
of checking up on contagious cases. The pur- 


pose of the board is to determine the nature of 
the disease at the start of illness and to avoid 
delay in isolating the sick child. 
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‘This business of yours 


T’S a serious business—a great public service. And 
we appreciate this fact. As we offer you our service 
and merchandise, we keenly feel our responsibility to 
you. Our recent move in enlarging our production 
facilities was with this view — ever to offer a better 
service. Further, with a well defined, straightforward 
policy of merchandising, we now offer a greater line 
of merchandise through a larger number of distributors 
throughout the United States. 


Listed here are some of the leaders of the NATIONAL 
PRODUCTS. 


SOME OF THE LEADERS OF THE NATIONAL LINE: 


Casmire Process for the Renovation of School Desks 
Has Saved Over a Million From the Junk Pile 


Haynes Vacuum Eraser Cleaner 
P V Cleaner 

P V Polish 

P V Floor Oil 

Alpha Liquid Soap 

Perfection Liquid Soap 

Haynes Blackboard Erasers 


Victory Scrub 

National Toilet Flush 
National Pipe Solvent 
National Pine Disinfectant 
National No. 5 Disinfectant 
National Ink Powder 

Reeves Inner-Braced Erasers 


NATIONAL RENOVATING & SUPPLY CO. 


KANSAS CITY 


OAKLAND 


LOS ANGELES 


MANUFACTURER OF 


NATIONAL 


PRODUCTS 





Let NARESCO solve your Christmas Cleaning Problems— 


Minneapolis School Supply Co., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Grand Forks, North Dakota 
Metropolitan Supply Company, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
T. R. Woodburn Company, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Dobson-Evans Company, 
Columbus, Ohio 
Bockstanz Brothers, 
Detroit, Michigan 
R. A. Fife Corporation, 
Mamaroneck, New York 
Janitors Supply Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





Little Rock, Arkansas 


ask these authorized distributors 


Colborn School Supply Company, 


Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 


Modern School Supply Company, 


Centennial School Supply Co., 
Denver, Colorado 
Nebraska School Supply House, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
J. M. Booth Company, 

El Paso, Texas 
Practical Drawing Company, 
Dallas, Texas 
J. E. Chambers Company, 
Waco, Texas 
The McNeal Company, 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Deseret Book Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
J. W. Graham Company, 
Spokane, Washington 
Lowman-Hanford Company, 
Seattle, Washington 
W. E. Finzer Company, 


Portland, Oregon 
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HOLOPHANE CO. 





_ ILLUMINATION SERVICE 


_—=-- cE | 


TO HELP school 
officials bring about 
better lighting condi 
tions the Holophane 
Engineering Depart 
ment, which for over 
25 years has been 
recognized as_ head 
quarters of the sci 
ence of light control, 
has published a book 
called “Modern 
School Lighting.” A 
copy will be sent you 
without obligation. Or 
one of our engineers 
will gladly call and 
discuss your lighting 


problems. There is 
no charge for this 
service. 


HOLOPHANE 
GLASS CO. 
Dept. A.S.12, 342 Madisor 
Ave., New York 

Works: Newark, Ohio 


In Canada: Holophane Co., 
Ltd., 146 King Street W 
Toronto. 


Holophane 


enclosing luminaire, ideal 
illumination 
Furnished in sizes from 
5 to 500 watts, in one 
piece type or with remov- 
able bottom plate. Also 
with complete 
either ceiling 
suspension (S) 


for achool 


supplied 
fixture of 
Cc) or 


fy pe 











r, totally 









































The ordinary window shade 
without Shade Adjusters. 


| | 























“The ordinary window shade with 
Bassett Window Shade Adjusters 


sone 





Regulate the 
Glaring Sun Light 
With 
BASSETT 


| |Window Shade Adjusters 


Designed along. scientific 
lines to keep out the sun’s 
glare and equalize the sun’s 
light in the classroom, the 
Bassett Window Shade Adjust- 
er relieves the eye strain and 
improves the light for study- 
ing. With this adjuster you 
can lower the windows from 
the top for ventilation. 

The Bassett Window Shade 
Adjuster may be readily at- 
tached to any window shade 
you are now using. The com- 
fort and greater efficiency ob- 
tained by these shade adjust- 
ers will solve your costly shade 
problem. 

Note the illustration above. 
The annoying and_ injurious 
glare of sun light makes study 
impossible. The lower illustra- 
tion shows how the glare is 
controlled without loss of light 
with Bassett Window Shade 
Adjusters, which makes study- 
ing easy and comfortable. 

Write us NOW,--about the win- 

dow shading problems in YOUR 

OWN CLASSROOM and _= “send 

$2.00 for a sample adjuster with 

full directions for installation. 


BASSETT WINDOW 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
922 - F. Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


VEGUREER ORDER DGOTEDUEEOGUEREDEOER CDE RRTEDEGODEEDEA EDIE ROE EOUEERGEUEECOUEEOUEDGCUEREETOEEEOOEES OEE ROSE EDGE EDORSOCHOUEEOUESOUOEOOUCEOCEEDOGSOOERODOEEOD 
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Is Your School Equipped With 


an Adequate Program System? 





The Cincinnati Line 
provides systems for 
both small and large 
institutions, including 
self-contained Program 
Clocks (as shown here- 
with), handsome Mas- 
ter Clocks, Secondary 
Clocks, Electric Pro- 
gram Clocks and Bell 
Systems. 

The Cincinnati Pro- 
gram clock can be ar- 
ranged for any number 
of schedules or to op- 
erate your present bell 
system, thereby taking 
care of your require- 
ments. 

With Sales Branches 
and Service Stations in 
all principal cities, we 
are in a position to 
give immediate atten- 
tion to School Boards, 
Electrical Contractors 
and Architects. 

Write for details and 
catalog. 


THE CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 


Factory and General Offices 
1733 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Branch Offices and Service Stations 


in all Principal Cities. 





































stage. Specia 






Twenty years 
















2819 Ni 







Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium 


1, Historic, Scenic 


or Architectural paintings 


for front drop curtains. 


of experience in 


equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 





Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 


collet Avenue 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Free! 


This new 


libraries catalog.” 


It is a complete treatise on the 
subject. School boards, superinten- 
dents and architects will find its sug- 


gestions practical in planning. 


It will help librarians in the solu- 


Library furniture 
and supplies 


Boston 
89 Federal St 


New York 


380 Broadway 


Chicago 


214 West Monroe St. 


Library Bureau 


Jefferson Ave. & Brush St 





indispensable handbook 


Whether you are planning your 
school library or whether it is already 
in operation, you will find invaluable 
the new edition of the “School 


the country over. 


library division listed below. 


Detroit San Francisco 


F.W.Wentworth & Co. 
39 Second Street 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 





Otis Classification Test. 


By Arthur S. Otis, Ph.D. Manual of Direc- 
tion. 56 pages. Two Test Forms, Record 
Forms, Ete. Published by the World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


This latest text is a combination of achieve- 
ments and mental ability tests and is intended 
for grades four to eight inclusive. 
Modern Word Studies. 

By J. N. Hunt. Cloth, 160 pages. 
Published by The 
Chicago. 

This book is a combination speller and word 
analysis text and is designed not only to teach 
correct pronunciation and spelling but also 
to give the student a complete understannding 
of the origin, meaning and use of a vocabulary 
which includes some 5000 words in common use. 
The most valuable feature of the book is the 
systematic grouping of the words according to 
their roots, derivatives, synonyms, antonyms, 
homonyms and compounds. The student is thus 
enabled to use well established psychological 
principles in his study of words and in his appli- 
cation of his spelling lesson. 
Japanese Fairy Tales. 

By William Elliott Griffis. 
illustrated. Published by 
Company, New York. 

These tales have been gathered at first hand 
by one who has lived many years in Japan and 
has caught the charm of its age old folk lore. 
Goode’s School Atlas. 

By J. Paul Goode. Cloth, 137 
trated. Published by Rand 
pany, Chicago, New York. 

This volume is replete with colored maps cov- 
ering every part of the globe. The map idea is 
carried, however, much father than the pre- 
sentation of topographical considerations. They 
note climatic conditions, density of population, 


Price, $0.52. 
American Book Company, 


Cloth, 219 pages, 
Thomas Y. Crowell 


pages, illus- 
McNally & Com- 


races of men, 
winds, etc., etc. 

While the colored maps cover 97 
book is provided with an index covering 41 
pages. The text consists of an introductory 
which addresses itself to students and teachers 
and is explanatory of the use of the book. 
Lesson Sheets on Elementary Electricity. 

By George A. Willoughby. Loose-leaf. Price, 
$0.45. Published by The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Ill. 

This is one of a series of manual arts texts 
edited by K. G. Smith, state supervisor of in- 
dustrial education of Michigan. Every lesson 
sheet is complete and is placed in the hands of 
the student. 

The lessons introduce the student to a knowl- 
edge of common electrical materials, the nature 
of dry cells, storage batteries and how to use 
them, the use of wires, testing a bell installation, 
etc., ete. 

Household Mechanics. 

By K. G. Smith. Loose-leaf, 32 pages. Pub- 
lished by The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, III. 

The author has provided a series of practical 
lessons in household mechanics. These are 
printed on separate sheets for the student’s use. 
They cover work in concrete, miter joints for 
window screens, repairing kitchen utensils by 
soldering, glazing a sash, revarnishing furni- 
ture, etc., etc. On the whole they cover just 
such subjects as are likely to enhance the utility 
and comfort of home life. 

In the North Woods of Maine. 

By E. E. Thomas. Cloth, 109 pages, illus- 
trated. Published by The World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Who does not appreciate the charm of the 
northern woodlands? This charm is woven into 
a story which is told by the author who weaves 
colonial incidence into the same. It depicts 
pioneer life and breathes the atmosphere of the 
north woods. 

Farm Woodlands. 

By James B. Berry. Cloth, 425 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $2.00. Published by The World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

This book is both a text for vocational courses 
in forestry and a handbook for practical farm- 
ers and estate-managers who must deal with the 


religion, vegetation, rainfall, 


pages the 


tion of administrative problems. 
Don’t plan your library without 
first learning from this book how 
our free service can help you in the 
initial stages. Pictures show model 
elementary and high school libraries 


For your free copy of the new 
edition of the “School libraries cata- 
log’’— write today to the nearest 


Steel bookstack 
Museum cases 


Los Angeles 


McKee & Wentworth 
440 Pacific Electric Bldg 


Standard L.B. school library 
equipment in quartered oak 


Card catalog cases 

Charging desks 

Reading tables and 
chairs 


Unit wood book-shelv- 
ing, wall and double- 
faced. 


Periodical racks 
Dictionary stands 
Atlas cases 
Display cases for books 
Glass door book-cases 
Vertical units for pam- 
phiets, clippings and 
picture files 
Book trucks 
Exhibition cases 
Bulletin Boards 
Lantern slide cases 





School library supplies 





Administrative school rec- 
ords and files for superin- 
tendents, principals, depart- 
ment heads, secretaries, etc. 


Write for catalogs and 
information 





7 


problems of profitable wood production. The 
author is a master in combining the purely tech- 
nical information about forestry, as it must be 
practiced in restricted farm woodlots or larger 
land areas, with the most readable chapters on 
the broad economic, industrial, climatic, and 
even social aspects of forest culture. Every 
aspect of the subject which the student is likely 
to become interested in, from the calculation of 
costs and profits to the ultimate uses of wood 
by products is touched upon. The illustrations 
are complete and beautiful and tie closely into 
the text. The book is a real contribution to the 
growing list of vocational texts and sets a new 
high mark for excellence in textbook production. 
Cheerful Children. 

By Edmund Vance Cooke. 
illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. 

Cheerful verses by a favorite children’s 
writer. The average teacher may not approve 
of the lapses from good English, but she will 
enjoy the cheerful nonsense of some of the 
verses. 

Business Arithmetic. 

By George W. Miner, Fayette H. Elwell and 
Frank C. Touton. Cloth, 410 pages. Price, 
$1.48. Published by Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The plan of this book is to teach arithmetic 
and at the same time familiarize the student 
with modern business methods. The authors 
have brought to their service the later concep- 
tion of arithmetic teaching and arranged their 
studies along the various operations in business. 

Thus buying and selling, wages, depreciation, 
inventories, interest and banking, domestic and 
foreign exchange, etc., are given considerable 
attention through the medium of arithmetical 
problems. 

The New Agriculture for High Schools. 

By Kary C. Davis. Cloth, 494 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $1.80. Published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, Chicago, London. 

This book deals with the business of farming 
in its later and best scientific development. The 
student is initiated in the mysteries of plant 
growth, projects in soil management and im- 
provement. 

Thus planting, harvesting, spraying, fertiliz- 
ing, feeding and animal and plant troubles—all 


Cloth, 91 pages, 
Published by 
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International School Busses 
for Safe, Low-Cost Passenger Transportation 


It is an outstanding fact that in the localities 
where the consolidated school idea has pro- 
gressed farthest there are the most Interna- 
| tional School Busses in use. 
Internationals stand the test of close scrutiny 
| before purchase, and hard, continuous service 
Also, the line is complete. The bus 
shown below is a very popular model. 


| in daily use. 










are adequately dealt with. A large variety of 
projects are engaged in, including the raising of 
alfalfa, potatoes, sugar beets, cotton, tobacco, 
fruit, etc., the raising of swine, beef, horses, 
mules, sheep, poultry and bees. 

The practical business routine of farming, in- 
volving power, shopwork and the like, is also 
dealt with. 

Gritli’s Children. 

By Johanna Spyri. Cloth, 8 vo. 397 pages, 
illustrated. Published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York. 

This is a delightful children’s story. It is 
translated from the German and tells the experi- 
ences of American children in their contact with 
German children. The scene is laid in the Rhine 
country, and the story leads the reader into the 
atmosphere and customs of a foreign land. Chil- 
dren are the subject of interest throughout the 
book. 

How to Teach Handwriing. 

By Frank N. Freeman and Mary L. Dougherty. 
Cloth, 301 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.80. Pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 

This is a book on handwriting to be of service 
in the hands of the instructor. The authors 
stress the fact that the child requires specific 
training in the writing act and that the art of 
teaching can be acquired by any teacher. They 
scout the idea that a large amount of technical 
skill is required. 

The general principles of writing are fully 
discussed, designating the place of writing in 
the curriculum, and providing standard tests and 
scales. Daily exercises by grades are also given. 
A Comparison of the Intelligence and Training 

of School Children in a Massachusetts Town. 

By Edwin A. Shaw and Edward A. Lincoln. 
50 pages. Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Superintendents in small towns and in con- 
solidated rural districts will appreciate this 
comparison of the intelligence and of the school 
achievements of children in two Massachusetts 
villages. The report presents rather simply 
but very accurately, the returns from the appli- 
cation of the Dearborn Group Intelligence Tests. 
the Peet-Dearborn Arithmetic Tests, the Holmes 
Writing Test, the Picture Supplement, Silent 


This is because 
beatable. 


It is 





rigidly built, with airplane plywood panels that 
are light and strong. This bus can be furnished 
in cross-seat or side-seat style. For dependable, 
economical transportation, this model is un- 


Large-capacity chassis can be furnished com- 
plete with bodies up to 35-40 passenger sizes. 
For schools desiring deluxe equipment, the 
International Speed Sedan (12-15 
passenger capacity) furnishes the 
utmost in luxurious transportation. 

The regular International Mo- 
tor Truck dealer will give you de- 


tails as to price, equip- 
ment, and design of all 


International School 
Busses. Or write to 


the address below for 
complete information 
if you prefer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 














Reading Test. The first examinations wee 
made in May, 1921, and were repeated in May, 
1922, so that a comparison is possible and varia- 
tions can be accurately studied. The report 
shows clearly the gain made by the pupils dur- 
ing the year and undertakes very clearly that 
studies of this kind are only useful when teach- 
ers understand their respective situations and 
apply remedial measures. 


Lesson Sheets on Elementary Electricity. 

By George A. Willoughby. Loose leaf. Price, 
$0.45. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, III. 

A carefully graded series of shop problems 
and tests for manual-arts classes. 

A First Book in Algebra. 

By Howard B. Baker. Cloth, 298 pages. 
Published by D. Appleton Co., New York, Chi- 
cago. 

This book is distinguished by the abundance 
of well-graded exercises which it contains. The 
extremely technical and advanced algebraic 
principles which are of value only to students 
who will take pure mathematics in higher insti- 
tutions of learning have been omitted, and em- 
phasis has been placed upon the more elemen- 
tary and usable principles, stated in popular, 
understandable language. 

Plane Trigonometry. 

By Bolling H. Crenshaw and Homer M. Derr. 
Cloth, 157 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.40. Pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., Boston. 

This book presents a rather simplified and 
condensed course in which the essential prin- 
ciples are treated quite fully and supplemented 
with practical drill material. The work is suffi- 
cient for fifty or sixty periods. 
Our First Book. 

By Franklin B. Dyer and 
Paper, 32. pages, illustrated. 
rill Company, New York. 

This useful pre-primer is to be given children 
immediately after they enter school. 
Education for Moral Growth. 

By Henry Neumann. Cloth, 383 pages. 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Not for a long time have we had the pleasure 
of reading such a thoughtful and stimulating 
book on this important topic. The tone through- 
out is inspiring and hopeful, reverential of ail 
good things, strong in favor of culture and high 


Mary J. Brady. 
Charles E. Mer- 


Pub- 


OF AMERICA 
6C6 S. MichiganAve. Incorporated CHICAGO, ILL. 
deals in school as well as in life. It is a real 


joy to read the views of a man who believes that 
cultural studies are of use even in business and 
vocational training, as widening the outlook up- 
on life and extending the student’s horizon. One 
of the finest chapters is the tenth, in which 
the pragmatist educational philosophy is criti- 
cized and found wanting in essential points; 
never does the author lose his temper but the 
refutation is cogent and final. In chapters XI 
and XII likewise, dealing with moral activities 
in school life, we find condemned that vicious 
code of ethics which asks only outward con- 
formity to public opinion; in the same spirit it 
is pointed out that no necessary connection 
exists between moral conduct and the mere 
knowledge of what is right and wrong. 

Concerning the great matter of whether moral 
training must be consciously linked up with 
religion, the author is temperate and reasonable; 
he believes it sufficient to derive a proximate 
rule of ethical and moral conduct from the con- 
duct of the noblest men and women of the com- 
munity, which is reasonable and perhaps as 
much as can be expected in present circum- 
stances. This topic is treated quite fully in 
chapter XVI and will afford food for thought 
to the reader. The effect of this little volume 
cannot be otherwise than good and stimulating. 
Each chapter is moreover followed by ten or 
more questions and problems for discussion and 
by a very useful list of books for supplementary 
reading. 

A Dictionary Test. By Thomas H. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
fourteen pages. American Book Co., New York, 
Chicago. The test has been prepared to reveal 
what a dictionary contains and to indicate the 
extent of the knowledge and skill which secon- 
dary pupils possess or lack. The test should be 
given early in the course and should be repeated 
until all students have learned what may be 
found in a dictionary and how to find it. The 
present form of the test is the result of many 
modifications of the first form which was con- 
siderably longer and more difficult than the 
present one. The grouping of the items is 
roughly on the basis of the type of response de- 
manded. The purpose of the test, it is pointed 


Briggs, 
Paper, 


out, is achieved only when it is followed by 
teaching that leads to an increased interest in 
the dictionary and a mastery of it. 
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DRAPERIZE 


YOUR 
SCHOOL 











Every school should be equipped 
with Draper’s Adjustable Win- 
dow Shades, the most practical, 
durable and easiest operating 
adjustable window shades made. 
They are made of _ especially 
selected materials and are man- 
ufactured under the most rigid 
supervision—the secret of their 
extreme wearing and _ lasting 
qualities. 


Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are guaranteed to 
give satisfactory service and will continue to do so over 
a long period of years,—because, Draper’s Adjustable 
Window Shades are built for service—and meet every 
window shade requirement most satisfactorily, efficiently 
and economically. 


Descriptive Literature on Request. 


LUTHER 0. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 











Draper Adjustable Window Shades 


DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


FAY Mect Every School Requirement 























VITALIZE 


YOUR ENGLISH 


By using Deffendall’s 
JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 


and thereby apply the project method and 
socialized-classroom activity to your 
school work. 

Grades VII-VIII - - - 

Grade IX - - - - = - 


Book I. 


$.70 
Book II. 


80 





Did you ever see 


A REALLY INDUCTIVE ARITHMETIC? 


Here it is: 


THE INDUCTIVE PROBLEM ARITHMETIC 


By Harry Brooks, of the Boston Public Schools 
First Book in Arithmetic: Grades IV-VI - - §$.70 


Junior High Schoo! Arithmetic: 
Grades VII-Vill © © 2© «© © © © @ « 


Improvements in teaching for which 
these arithmetics stand are: 


The Socialized Recitation 
A Highly Inductive Method 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., BOSTON 221 E. 20th St., CHICAGO 


ee 



































NEW JERSEY LEADS IN 
PENCIL PROOUCTION 
PENCIL EXCHANGE LEADS 
MJ. IN QUALITY PRODUCTION 


nA. 








These Penex Pencils 
Are Made Especially 


For Growing Fingers 


The school child’s hand is in the forma- 
tive stage. The ease with which a writing 
tool is held and used has considerable influ- 
ence in developing the pupil’s fingers and 
hand, as well as in determining writing 
ability. Fluent, unconscious writing aids 
clear thinking and scholarship in general. 


These facts explain the reasons why 
Pencil Exchange has made a special study 
of requirements in school pencils. Penex 
Pencils are carefully and expertly made of 
high grade materials. They are perfectly 
balanced, comfortable to hold, easy to 
sharpen and the lead is smooth writing, long 
lasting, strong and accurately graded to 
meet all individual needs. 


Penex Two-in-One is an ordinary size, 
round pencil with large diameter lead espe- 
cially suited for beginners. Penex Scribe 
is round, untipped, and comes in four grades 
for general use. Penex Calendar is hexagon 

yellow and green finish, tipped or un- 
tipped. Penex Semi-Hex is the popular 
commercial pencil supplied in five different 
degrees. Its rounded corners make it com- 
fortable for growing fingers to hold. 


Penex School Pencils, Crayons and As- 
sortments have been used for many years 
in schools throughout the country. They 
are popular with school boards, teachers 
and pupils alike. They are fairly priced 
and their quality makes them doubly eco- 
nomical. 


Ask your school supplies 
jobber about Penex Pencils. 
lf he hasn’t them write us di- 
rect for samples and full infor- 
mation. Address Department J. 


PENCIL EXCHANGE 











MAKERS OF LEAD PENCILS 
FOR THREE GENERATIONS~ 


JERSEY CITY,N.J. U.S.A. 
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Just off the Press! 


SH An up-to-date catalog of Balances 
| and Weights — for a copy write 
7, ware Dept. G.— 

| hl also 


Pe . ' a catalog of Chemical Apparatus 
Micro Projection specially arranged for the High 
WITH this new Projection Mi School Teacher — address Dept. D. 


croscope and any Bausch & 
Lomb Balopticon, microscope slides 
can be projected on a screen, en Agents for B&L Microscopes and Balopticons, 
larged from 60 to 180 diameters. It J. T. Baker Analyzed Chemicals, 


is slipped on over the projection Dreverhoff Filters, for all purposes. 
lens, and can be easily placed in po- 


sition or removed. Price $20. 








Teachers of elementary biology will W hen you need a good Micro- 
find it particularly useful in demon : ‘ 
strating micro-organisms and cell scope or Balopticon you will do 


structures This accessory greatly 
increased the usefulness of the Balop 
ticon, which should be a part of the 
equipment of every school 


better by sending the order tous. 


Ask your dealer or write for 


descriptive circular. 





Henry Heil Chemical Co. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. ST. LOUIS 
635 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco London 
































LABORATORY 
APPARATUS and SUPPLIES 


Ya The number of superintend- | 


ents who order SCHAAR 




















For Apparatus has more than | 
doubled during the past two 
Biology years. Isn’t this proof of | ; 
— aff ° 
satisfied customers? Find out why you don’t 
Satisfactory material, have to darken the room 
Physics prompt delivery,—these oe wha sm 
| are what vou obtain We have a booklet that explains how you can have broad 
when you buy SCHAAR daylight and open windows by Daylight Projection with the 
Apparatus and Chemi- Spencer Delineascope and Trans-Lux Screen. It ends tiring 
icals. Get your next eyestrain and dullness and makes educators find their work 
Chemistry order from “SCHAAR, easier with alert, wide-awake pupils. Mail the coupon now. 
CHICAGO.” | 
| SPENCER LENS CO. 
Send for Schaar’s Green BUFFALO. N. Y. 
Agri- SOO OB cee cn es ee ne en amie MeN a an tow eve ntl 
culture| able reference book of Scien- | anit. annie ais, 
tifie apparatus. | BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Please send me the new booklet explaining Daylight Projection in 
school rooms. 
| 


SCHAAR & CO. 


558 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. | ae sas anrabninenaneetaincnn anne 
| 
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BOOK 
PROTECTION ? 





The Cover With 
the Double 
Corners 


Double Strength 
Where the Wear 
Comes 











RULES ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

The New Bedford, Mass., board of education 
has employed a director of physical education. 
The following set of rules to govern the athletics 
in the elementary schools have been accepted 
subject to modification by the director. 

Rule 1—It shall be the duty of the Super- 
visory Committee on athletics to regulate and 
approve the number and nature of the contests 
or games, arranged for or played under its juris- 
diction, the various schedules for such contests 
or games, the eligibility of the participating 
officials and contestants or players, the length 
and character of the games or events, and the 
basis and mode of awarding honors to the par- 
ticipants. 

Rule 2—In order to be eligible to participate 
as an official, player or contestant in any game 
or contest under the jurisdiction of the Super- 
visory Committee on Athletics, he or she must 
be a pupil in a public school elementary grade, 
must maintain in school such standards in con- 
duct and scholarship of a grade not lower than 
satisfactory and passing, as may be prescribed 
by the committee. And provided further, that 
no pupil shall compete in any athletic event 
whose physical fitness so to do, is not duly cer- 
tified to the committee. 

Rule 3—This board shall have final authority 
to decide all interpretations, protests, appeals 
and the like, except questions of fact coming 
under the direct ruling of game officials. 

Rule 4—This board shall keep an 
record of all of its proceedings. 

Rule 5—All schools, members of this league, 
shall come under the direct ruling of this board 
and shall abide by any of its rulings. 

Rule 6—There shall be sixteen teams in this 
grammar school athletic association, these teams 
to be divided into two divisions north and south 

Union street to be the dividing line. 

Rule 7—AIl protests, illegal rulings, etc., 
should be filed with the chairman of the advisory 
board not later than forty-eight hours after 
their occurrence. Whenever possible any dis- 
pute should be settled locally. 

Rule 8—Each school shall be represented by 
the captain and manager of the team engaged in 
the seasonal sport. 


official 


WALRAVEN BOOK COVERS SAVE 
50% ON SCHOOL BOOKS 





WALRAVEN 
COVERS! 


SCHOOL BOOKS NEED PROTECTION 


Protect, reinforce and keep your school text-books clean. 


Disease 


germs are carried by books. Safeguard the health of the school children 


by the use of Walraven Book Covers. 


The neat, tight fit of Walraven 


Covers on your text-books will prompt cleanliness and neatness to the 


children. 


Walraven Covers are simple and easy to attach. 


Instructions are on 


every cover. No glue or paste pot needed. Each cover has flaps already 
glued, all that is required is to moisten flaps, fold and fasten. 


Your Jobber Can Supply Your Needs 
Write for Samples 


A.T.Walraven Book Cover Company 


DALLAS, TEX. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Rule 9—The sectional groups—north and 
south—shall hold a meeting once every three 
weeks. 

Rule 10—There shall be two teams to repre- 
sent a school, namely, a first and a second team, 
as far as possible. 

Rule 11—Any member of the sixth, seventh, 
or eighth grades, may play on thé first team 
providing that the player has not reached the 
age of sixteen. 

Rule 12—The members of the second team 
must have attained the commensurate with the 
age of the player, this affording the child of 
normal age the opportunity of playing the game. 

Rule 13—A boy guilty of improper language, 
unbecoming conduct or any unsportsmanlike 
conduct shall be barred from the field of play. 

SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 
The fact that several teachers were secretly 
married during the summer months notwith- 
standing that they had accepted appointment 


for another year came to light before the 
Quincy, Ill., school board. The rules of the 
board provide that any woman teacher who 


marries automatically terminates her contract. 
The teachers in question have been dropped from 
the pay roll. 

The Marion, O., school board has adopted a 
new regulation whereby teachers absent for ill- 
ness will receive half-pay for a period of ten 
days. 

—Mt. Vernon, N. Y. The board has made ar- 
rangements for the transportation of crippled 
children to and from school at a monthly cost 
not to exceed $4 for four trips each day. 

Dixon, Ill. A thorough physical examina- 
tion of pupils attending high and grade schools 
has been conducted by physicians and dentists. 
The examinations are made with the cooperation 
of the school board and local health authorities. 

~_New Orleans, La. A_ school for child 
patients has been established in the Milliken 
Building of the Charity Hospital. The school is 
sponsored by the Orleans Parish school officials 
and the parent-teacher council, and is intended 
to help school children keep up with their studies 
while unable to attend regular classes because of 
illness. 





GROUPING PUPILS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL 
PURPOSES. 
(Concluded from 
4. Glass, J. M.: Classification of Pupils in Ability 
Groups. School Review, Vol. 28: pp. 495-508 
5. Hughes, W. H.: Provisions for Individual Dif 
ferences in High School Organization and Adminis 


tration. Journal of Educational Research, Jan., 1922, 
pp. 62 


6. Race, H. V 


Page 36) 


A Study of a Class of Children of 
Superior Intelligence. Journal Educational Psychol 
ogy, Feb., 1918, p. 91 

7. Pintner and Noble The Classification of School 
Children According to Mental Journal of Edu 
cational Research, Nov., 1920, p 

& Callihan, T. W.: An Experiment in the Use of 
Intelligence Tests as a Basis for Proper Grouping and 
Promotions in the Eighth Grade. Elementary School 
Journal, Vol. 21, p. 465 

9 Davis, Helen: The Use of Intelligence Tests in 
the Classification of Pupils in the Public Schools of 
Jackson, Mich. 21st Yearbook, Nat'l. Soc. for Study 
of Edu., p. 131 

10. Buckingham B R 
dure following a Testing 


re 
Age 


713. 


Proce- 
Journal of Edu 


Suggestions for 
Program 


Research, Dee., 1920 
11 Layton, Warren K.: The Intelligence Testing 
Program of the Detroit Public Schools. School and 
Society, April 1, 1922 


12. Seashore, C E. Sectioning Classes on the 
Basis of Ability School and Society, April 1, 1922 

13. Lowry, Elsworth New 
Organization of Education. Educational Adminis 
tration and Supervision, Jan., 1920 

14 Breed, Frederick S.: Shall We Classify 
by Intelligence Tests? School and Society, 
1922 

15. Race, 
Children 
1918 

16. Theisen, W. W.: The Relative Progress of 
VII-B Groups Sectioned on the Basis of Ability 
Journal of Educational Research, April, 1922 

17. Kallom. A. W.: Intelligence Tests and the 
Classroom Teacher. Journal of Educational Research, 
May, 1922. 

18. Hines, H. C.: 
Results of Testing. 
Jan., 1922. 

19. Strayer and 
Teacher, Chap. X. 

20. Monroe, W. S.: Relation of Sectioning a Class 
to the Effectiveness of Instruction. Bulletin No. 11, 
Bureau of Educational Research, University of Illinois. 

21. Seashore, C. E Comments on the Plan for 
Selecting Classes on the Basis of Ability. School and 
Society, Nov., 1922 

22. Parker, 8S. C.: The 
mentary Education 


Tendencies in the 
Pupils 
April 15, 


Henrietta: 
Journal of 
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Educational Psychology, Feb., 
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WEBSTER’S SCHOOL 
DICTIONARIES 





Every boy and girl old enough to 
have and read books, should also have 
for convenient reference, one of the 
genuine Webster’s Dictionaries suited 
to his or her school grading. 





WEBSTER’S 
SHORTER SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER’S 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER’S 
SECONDARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 





Descriptive circulars and price lists by 
mail postpaid to any address. 


American Book Company 
Pactonati 330 East 22nd Street 


Chicago 


Atlanta CHICAGO, ILL. 











**To the glory that was Greece 


And the grandeur that was Rome.’’ 


Goode’s School Atlas 


By J.Paul Goode, Ph.D. 
Professor of Geography, University of Chicago 


The pageantry of empires swept 
across the geographic stage of Europe. 
The pageantry is gone, but the stage 
remains. 

Only by studying this permanent 
stage of the world can we understand 
its history—or present day interna- 
tional affairs. 

GOODE’S SCHOOL ATLAS is 
invaluable to students, teachers and 
all other thinking people. It contains 
over 300 maps, is helpfully indexed, 
and attractively bound in a cloth 
cover. It is now ready for distribu- 
tion. 


Price, $4.00 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Chicago New York 
Dept. Z-72 





























Woodburn and Moran’s Histories 


In nation-wide use because in accord with the high- 
est standards of history teaching, because of the fresh- 
ness and vigor of the authors’ style, and because of 
their unbiased attitude toward religious and political 
questions. Unusual pictures. 


The Makers of America—5th Grade 
Introduction to American History—6th Grade 
Elementary American History—7th and 8th Grades 


Horace Mann Readers | 


The Horace Mann method makes rough places 
smooth for both pupil and teacher. Every efficient 
teaching medium is made use of; its original system | 
of phonics and word-building gives the pupil independ- 
ence and power. Silent reading is stressed, and read- 
ing for appreciation and for thought. Teacher’s Edi- 
tions, Word, Phonogram and Phrase Cards. 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


Understanding is the keynote of this series. The 
pupil cannot proceed unless he understands how to 
proceed. He readily learns to do arithmetic “from 
the inside out.” Reviews are frequent, problems nu- 
merous, oral work constant. 


Woodburn and Moran’s 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


A new 8th Grade Civics, showing the reasons why 
things are as they are in our local, state, and national 
governments. Intensely interesting in method of pre- 
sentation; uniquely illustrated. (Just Published.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
New York Chicago Boston 
55 Fifth Ave. 221 East 20th St. 





Tremont Temple 















































OTIS 
CLASSIFICATION 
TEST 


In order to grade and classify pupils most satisfac- 
torily for effective instruction it is necessary to take 
into account their mental development and brightness, 
and also their actual educational achievement and rate 
of progress in the school subjects. 
This test devised by Arthur S. Otis, author of the Otis 
Group Intelligence Scale, is a combined mental ability 
and achievement test that will conveniently and most 
economically determine the effective placement of 
pupils. 
Part one of the test measures actual educational achieve- 
ment. It consists of 115 questions ranging from easy to dit 
ficult and covers reading, spelling, language and grammar, 
arithmetic, geography, history and civics, vocabulary, music, 
art, and general information. 
Part two of the test is the Intermediate Examination of the 
Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, a thoroughly 
satisfactory intelligence examination. 
Che measurement of achievement and of mental ability obtained 
by this test are directly comparable, since norms for both parts 
are based on the same data. It is self-administering and re 
quires only about an hour’s time. Designed for use in grades 
four to eight. The Manual of Directions is unusually helpful. 
Examination: Form A or B. 8 pages. Price per 
package of 25 examination booklets, 1 Key, 1 In 
terpretation Chart and Percentile Graph, and 
1 Class Record, $1.30 net. 


Manual of Directions. 53 pages. Price 25 cents 
net. 


Specimen Set. Price 35 cents postpaid 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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Gannon and Jackson’s Drill 
Exercises and Problems 
in Arithmetic 


More than four thousand classified and graded prob- 
lems for classes from the fourth to the eighth year. 
The work has been tried and tested with many 
classes before publication and found most useful. 
It may be used with a basal text or without any 
text. ‘wo books, one for grades four to six, and 
one for grades seven and eight. 





Davis’ Modern Readings 


Selections from more than sixty modern authors, 
arranged for silent and oral reading. They will 
acquaint pupils with the literature of today and in- 
spire them to further reading. Two books, for the 
upper grades. 





D.C. HEATH @ COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





INTRODUCING 


THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 














Advance editions of an attractive, up-to-date, and teachable 
series of Arithmetics under the title of The Pilot Arithmetics 
have just come from the press. The books now ready are 
BOOK ONE 
For Grades Three and Four 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
For Grades One, Two, Three and Four 
BOOK TWO 
For Grades Five and Six 
Free specimen copies will be sent upon application. 
BOOK THREE 
For Grades Seven and Eight is in press. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


Publishers of The Aldine Group of Textbooks 
on Reading, Spelling, and Language 
73 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 623 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 














Standard Classic Readers 


THEIR PLAN AND PURPOSE 


The STANDARD CLassic READERS are especially prepared for 
use in the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
Each selection is particularly suitable for use in the grade in- 
tended. Introductions, biographies, notes, study helps and pro- 
nouncing vocabularies of proper names are given wherever 
needed. 

This series contains among its selections material that en- 
ables the pupil to become familiar with those characters of fact 
and fiction most frequently occurring both in high school study 
and in reading after the years of school life. 

Stories from the earliest known literature begin in the 
Fourth Year Reader and extend throughout the entire series, 
giving a brief but accurate record of history. 

The Readers for the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Years contain 
dramatic and dialogue readings; also selections for memorizing. 
This feature is unique and furnishes this material in compact 
and convenient form. The purpose of dramatic reading is to 
stimulate interest, promote correct enunciation, develop expres- 
sive reading, and, by allotment of characters to the children, to 
furnish a distinctive flavor to the selection which can be secured 
by no other means. 

Because of the harmony of the plan, sequence of purpose, 
distinctiveness of organization and great diversity of content 
matter, the publishers of STANDARD CLassic READERS feel justi- 
fied in offering this series to schools as one providing in one 
volume for each school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut 
of basic and collateral reading needed. 

FOURTH YEAR FIFTH YEAR SIXTH YEAR 

60 cents 60 cents 60 cents 


SEVENTH YEAR EIGHTH YEAR 
80 cents 80 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicago New York Boston 

















GETTING THEM INTERESTED— 
Those Youngsters in the 4th, 5th and 6th Grades 





Give to each reading lesson the ‘‘thrill 
of adventure” and develop ‘n the Mid- 
way Grades a LOVE OF READING and an 
INTEREST IN LITERATURE. 


THE MIDWAY READERS, a series of Story 
Readers by Sophia A, Miller and Dr. 
James L. Hughes are definite METHOD 
READERS for the MIDWAY GRADES. 
Every story is a WEW story; every 
story is a COMPLETE story; every 
story offers definite plans for develop- 


ing LITERARY APPRECIATION. 


Are your Midway Grades now receiv- 


ing such ORGANIZED PREPARATION? 


Write for Further 
Particulars 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


) 1922 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th St. 


cnicaco Chicago New York 


Niw YOe@nR 
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What Gregg Shorthand 


Means to You 





Gregg Shorthand will not only save 
your time and energy, but it will 
save many of your students from 
failure. 


Because of its simplicity, Gregg 
Shorthand is recognized as “the 
system of greatest good to the 
greatest number.” 


If you are interested in reducing the 
number of “drop-outs” in your 
shorthand department, let us tell 
you about Gregg Shorthand. 








THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISC( 
LONDON: 36-38 Kingsway, W.C. 2 


) 




















OUR NEW CATALOG 


just off the press, is replete with information 
that will be of interest to school men and women 
desiring to add to their teaching equipment, 
up-to-date and reliable 


MAPS, GLOBES and CHARTS 


for the effective teaching of 


Geography, History and Biology 


We offer the most comprehensive line 
of maps, globes and charts for schools, 
and the most closely adjusted to school 
needs. Giving all our attention to school 
needs exclusively as we do, the extent and 
steadily growing popularity of our teach- 
ing equipment for schools is not surprising. 


A request for CATALOG No. 
AC 23 will bring a copy promptly. 





Publishers of Better Classroom Maps, Globes, 
Charts, Pictures 


2249-53 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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New Words 


thousands of them spelled, 
pronounced, and defined in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 


The “Supreme Authority” Get the Best 








Here Are a Few Samples: 


broadcast Federal Land Bank megabar 
Air Council agrimotor Devil Dog 
Esthonia capital ship overhead 
Fascista hot pursuit plasmon 
altigraph Blue Cross shoneen 
Flag Day Wass : 
Red Star 

mud gun 
paravane 

sippio 

Ruthene 
rotogravure 
aerial cascade 
junior college 
Supreme Council 
Czecho-Slovak 


mystery ship Is This storehouse of Information 
Riksdag Serving You? 














2,700 pages—6,000 illustrations—407,000 words and phrases 
Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary 





New Words 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


WRITE for a sample page of the New Words, specimen of Regular and India Papers, FREE. 


+ & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 








COMMON SENSE 
_ IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


By CHARLES A. WAGNER, Ph.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pa. 


Common Sense in School Supervision, by Charles A. 
Wagner, is a most complete and specific treatise cov- 
ering the subject of school supervision in its entirety. 
Emphasis is laid on the words “‘common sense,” the 
pivotal idea around which the entire book is built. 


Cloth—204 Pages—8vo. Price, $1.30, net. 





With This Binder the Use of 
SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTES OF 
CLASSROOM VISITS 
Becomes Very Convenient 
and Effective. 


Superintendent’s Notes of Visits and 
Supervisor’s Notes of Classroom Visits 
have been prepared by the author of 
Common Sense in School Supervision and 
are intended as a supplement to his text, 
though can be used independently to ad- 
vantage. The notes are prepared in tab- 
let form for record purposes with a 
carbon to be given the teacher at the 
conclusion of the visit as a check-up on 
the work being done. 

SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTES 

In Tablet Form (50 Visits) Price $.75, net. 
SUPERVISOR’S NOTES 

In Tablet Form (50 Visits) Price $.35, net. 
RING BINDERS, FOR SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTES 

Flexible, Texhide, Gold Stamped Price $1.75, net. 


Supe RIT oNDEXTS Norts 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
212 MONTGOMERY BLDG. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Set 24-McConnell’s Ancient and Classical History 


Size 40x52 inches; 38 maps; price on adjustable steel stands $58.00. 
This series covers the field of Ancient History as outlined by the 
famous Committee of Seven. The thirty-eight maps in the set furnish ONE: 
the geographical backgroind necessary for an understanding of this 


field of history. 
Outstanding features of the set are: 


(1) The close relation between the name of each map and the 


topics studied in this field. 
(2) The two general reference maps; 


(3) The proportional distribution of the maps over the entire 


field; and 


(4) The emphasis placed on the location in time of each map. 


The set is listed as follows: 


The Field of Ancient History, Asia. 
The Field of Anvient History, Europe. 
Ancient Peoples. 

Ancient Empires. 

The Persian Empire about 500 B. C. 
The Aegean World about 1000 B. C. 


The Greek States, 490 B. C. 


The Peloponnesian War. 

Theban Supremacy about 362 B. C. 
The Rise of Macedonia. 

Campaigns and Empire of Alexander. 


Use ON KOO DIAM wN 


Divisions of Alexander’s Empire, 301 B. C. 
Divisions of Alexander’s Empire, 200 B. C. 


The City of Athens. 


General Reference Map of Ancient Greece. 


Aetolian and Achean Leagues, 229 B 
The City of Rome. 


General Reference Map of Ancient Italy. 
The Early Inhabitants of Italy, 750 B. C. 
Rome’s Conquest of Italy, 510-264 B. C. 
The Mediterranean World, in 264 B. C. 


The Roman World, 218 B. C. 
The Roman World, 133 B. C. 


General Reference Map of Roman World. 
Ca#sar’s Conquest of Gaul, 58-50 B. C. 


The Roman World, 44 B. C. 
The Roman World, 14 A. D. 
The Roman World, 117 A. D. 
The Roman World, 337 A. D. 


Palestine, 1025-722 B. C.; also in time of Christ. 
Rise and Growth of Christianity to 400 A. D. 
Mohammedan Conquests at Their Height, 750. 

D 


Migrations to 476 A 


Europe After the Migrations, 500 A. D. 


Europe in Charlemagne’s Time. 


Any map in these sets mounted on cloth and rollers. .$3.50 


Any map in steel case on spring rollers 


Representatives wanted. 
McCONNELL MAP COMPANY 


213 Institute Place 











Greek and Pheenician Colonies, 500 B. C. 


The Greek and Persian Wars, 500-479 B. C. 
The Athenian Empire at Its Height, 450 B. C. 
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Eight Important Reasons for Selecting the 
NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


(PATENTED) 


For All Your Textbooks 


3 It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock which is 
tough as cloth, outwearing three ordinary covers. 

It is cut and folded true and exact. 

THREE: It is easily and quickly adjusted and fastened. 

It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do not 
come loose. 

It is absolutely waterproof. 

SIX: It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 

SEVEN: The patented device for adjusting the covers saves much time, 

enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover. 
EIGHT: Considering its remarkable strength and adequate wearing quali- 
ties it has no equal in flexibility. 
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NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 
““‘The Best Book Cover ever made for School Use.”’ 
MILLIONS of the NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 
BOOK COVERS ARE SOLD EACH YEAR 


If you are not acquainted with the Neatfit Adjustable Book 
Covers we shall be very glad to send samples for your consid- 
eration. If you call for bids kindly send us your specifications. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


$7.00 
New York Office cage Offic 
s 358 Fifth Ave. 1811 Pra ve. 
Chicago, Ill. | The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 





Chicago Office 





Increase the Life of the Textbook 50% 








CO-OPERATION OF SCHOOL BOARD AND 
SUPERINTENDENT IN DISCI- 
PLINARY PROBLEMS. 
(Concluded from Page 32) 

The following example will drive home the 
truth of the foregoing statements. Delbert had 
been insolent to the teachers so repeatedly that 
the superintendent was seriously considering his 
suspension. At this juncture a member of the 
school board volunteered to take Delbert in 


hand. 


giving laughingly yet seriously, was as follows: 


His admonition to the refractory boy, 


“Delbert, you raseal, unless you mind your step 
from now on we'll have to fire you. Why don’t 
you cut out all this monkey business and settle 
down to work?” These few words from a neigh- 
bor did more to settle Delbert than dozens of 
office sessions had done. 

What has just been said must not be taken 
to infer that the only cooperation exists in 
which the board members “salve” over delicate 
situations arising between the teachers and in- 
censed or aggrieved parents. It often happens 
that the board by failing to sustain the super- 
intendent in critical situations may completely 
undermine his influence in the school and thus 
bring about his undoing. It is probably true 
that, in nine out of every ten issues arising in 
the school, the teachers are in the right. This 
being the case, it is the duty of school boards 
to stand by their teachers in all cases except 
those in which the teachers are clearly in the 
wrong. In doing so the hands of the teachers 
are upheld, and the enforcement of rules be- 
comes an easier matter. 

The following actual case came several years 
ago within the writer’s observation. A certain 
superintendent in Iowa had experienced serious 
difficulty in making the members of his basket- 
ball team maintain proper decorum when out 


of town on their basket-ball trips. As a pun- 


ishment he barred the team from participating 
in a tournament to be held in the home town 
much to the disappointment of several mem 
bers of the school board who were ardent basket- 
ball fans. These several members brought so 
much pressure on this superintendent to retreat 
from his position that it was either give in or 
be foreed from the schools. The superintend 
ent gave in with the result that thereafter his 
power to discipline was absolutely nil. The 
effects of this unwise use of school board power 
were manifest in the community for several 
years. Fortunately, it is an unwritten law 
throughout school board circles that superin- 
tendents and teachers are to be sustained in the 
administration of their duties. 

Sufficient has been said to show that it is 
possible for the school board, collectively or 
individually, to greatly promote the discipline 
in the schools under their charge through tact- 
ful cooperation with the officials in charge of 
the same. Opportunities for doing this will 
present themselves. The school 
board member who desires to serve his schools 


constantly 
to the fullest possible extent will be alert to 
these opportunities. He will also point out to 
his colleagues how they may do likewise. In 
thus doing he will be rendering his schools a 
very large service. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that service of this kind must be un- 
ostentatious and never too direct, otherwise the 
effect will be to undermine the initiative of the 
superintendent. 


THE CHATTERTON SCHOOL ELECTION. 
(Concluded from Page 40) 

Of course Mrs. Louie did not have things all 
her own way by any means. Doe Bloodgood 
has taken a great deal of interest in school 
affairs during the twelve years that he has been 
on the board, even if he has not believed in 
messing into affairs that he thought ought to be 


handled by the superintendent. Besides, the 
Doctor is a fine, upstanding fellow and has a 
reputation for common sense, so he had quite a 
band working for him too. Their energy did 
not approach that of Mrs. Louie, however, and 
when the ballots were counted, Louie was 
ahead by ten votes. 

Aside from the election there was not a great 
deal of excitement. Ole Olson made a motion 
that the school board be instructed to introduce 
the teaching of Norwegian in the high school, 
and almost choked with indignation when Mike 
Flaherty moved an amendment to the effect that 
Turkish and Choctaw should also be included. 
Both the amendment and the original motion 
were lost. The general opinion was that Mr. 
Flaherty showed his usual poor taste in trying 
to exhibit his humor at so serious an occasion 
as the Chatterton annual school meeting. 


Mrs. Slipammer told some of her friends after 
the meeting that now that Louie is on the school 
board he is going to make some of those teach- 
ers toe the mark. She added that he is going 
to get taxes down where they ought to be too. 


EXECUTIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE 
LABORS AND PUBLICITY. 
(Continued from Page 63) 

It does mean, however, that circumstances 
may arise in the administration of a school 
system where silence rather than speech will 
serve best, and where adjustments in the public 
interest should be made in executive rather than 
open session. 


TITLE PAGE AND INDEX READY. 

The title pages and indices for volumes 66 
and 67 of the School Board Journal have been 
prepared. Copies will be sent on request to any 
reader of the Journal. Address Subscription 
Department, The Bruce Publishing Company, 
354 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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BLAIR’S KEYSTONE SCHOOL SERIES 
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WRITING AND PENCIL TABLETS 














“o 
VENI-VIDI-VICI 
SPELLING 
BLANKS 


NOTE AND COMPOSITION BOOKS 


Printed Headings for Test and Examination. Theme Tablets. 
Shorthand Notebooks. Typewriter Tablets and Single-sheet 


Papers. 


ary Practice Tablets. 
Binders, Fillers and Completes. 
Drawing Books, Legal and Foolscap Tablets. 
ties, ruling width, paper quality, size and shape. 


Spelling Printed Form Tablets and Books. 
Memorandum Books. 
Penmanship Blanks and 


Prim- 
Loose-leaf 


Usable varie- 
Guaran- 


teed quality by the makers and sold by progressive dealers. 
Detailed information at your service. 


Yours for good tablets 


For Forty-Four Years, Stationers to the 


American Schools 


HUNTINGDON - 


J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


Pioneers in Tablet Manufacture 


PENNSYLVANIA 





STUDENT PUBLICATIONS IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 
(Concluded from Page 47) 
business men not only advertise willingly in 
student publications but that they will continue 
to support them in the future, as is illustrated 
by the data presented in Table VII. 
TABLE VII. Number of Cases in Which High School 
Principals Feel that the Business Men Will 
Continue to Support Student Publica- 


tions by Advertising, or Otherwise. 
Number 
A r 


Answers 
SENS err Tre TTT Tere eTT TT Te TT Tt 139 7% 17 
DD etavedase reeks 4656d6eeepebs soteede bares 10 6 
PE, kA 6 0-6-4. 6-0.6:466:00.910-460646.046508060008 16 6 1 
PEGE AMSWOFIMS 2occccdccccccvcoscccsccnece 20 42 13 

BN Nid eta eek OCRKEEDAED SE SDETEDERS 185 129 32 


The concluding table of this investigation 
(Table VII) presents the number of cases in 
which the school men feel that the time, effort, 
and the money put on student publications are 
well spent, or otherwise. 

TABLE VIII. Number of Cases in Which High School 
Principals Feel that the Time, Effort, and 


Money Spent on Student Publications 


Are Well Spent or Otherwise. 
Number , 
P 


Answers d 
PS eere yr ry TT rrr es Ter tir tits et 130 106 26 
PPT TTIvTTririer rrierire ri 22 1 1 
ONS SPE TeOTT TT TIP CLEP Lert 18 6 0 
Wot ANSWEFIME .cccccccccscccccscccccccese 15 16 5 

185 129 32 


Total 
The objective data presented in the above 


table establish beyond any question of doubt, 
however, that student publications are regarded 
as well worth while by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of those who are in the best position to 
pass judgment, the principals of the 210 high 
schools on the accredited list of the North Cen- 
tral Association who cooperated in this investi- 


gation. 
Summary. ' 
In this part of the study we have presented 


concrete evidence (1) that the various com- 


munity organizations, such as the associations 
of commerce, etc., are willing and anxious to 
cooperate with the high schools in any under- 
taking pertaining to student publications; (2) 


that the business and professional men for the 
most part recognize these publications as an 
excellent medium for advertising their business, 
especially the newspaper and magazine; (3) that 
these men will the their 
financial support in the future; (4) that these 
their 


on whole continue 


men, generally speaking, get money’s 
worth from such advertising, and (5) that ae 
cording to the principals of the various high 
schools who cooperated in this study the time, 
effort, and money expended on these publica- 
tions have been well spent. / 
THE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL TAX 
PROPOSAL. 
(Concluded from Page 50) 

the total of the values set by the county officers 
upon all pieces of property in the district, added 
together. Then a rate, or percentage, is figured 
out by which to multiply this total value in 
order to raise the total amount of money needed 
each year. 

Several men who know how to figure such 
things have carefully figured out that to pay the 
people who will loan the money upon these 
bonds 434 per cent each year upon the amounts 
they have loaned and to pay back these amounts 
loaned in sets of $250,000 each, beginning at the 
end of the eighth year, will need a tax of seven- 
teen cents (17c) more upon each one hundred 
dollars property value. This tax, added to the 
taxes we now have, will raise enough money to 
pay the interest each year on all the bonds of 
the district and to pay back all the amounts 
which have been loaned to the district, at the 
times promised. 

If the total amount of property value as set 
by the county officers becomes smaller in future 
years than it is now, this rate of 17 cents will 
have to be made larger to raise enough money. 
If this total amount of property value becomes 
larger in the future the rate of 17 cents, can be 





made smaller as it would raise more money than 
needed. 

Each owner of property will pay this rate of 
17 cents upon each ore hundred dollars value 
set upon his property. If the value set upon his 
property is $1500, he will pay each year fifteen 
which is $2.55. The owner of a 
piece of property which has a value set upon it 

; will pay thirty-five times 17 


times 17 cent 3, 


of $3500 
which is $5.95, each year. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Public School Bulletin of Coatesville, Pa. 
Issue of Oct. 27, 1923. This bulletin is issued 
by the board of education for the purpose of giv- 
ing to the citizens information about the schools 
with special reference to the bond issue for new 
school buildings to be voted upon by the people. 
The bulletin offers data on enrollment, housing 
conditions, increases in enrollment, and the pro- 
posed plan of the board for providing relief in 
the school housing situation. The pamphlet 
contains a table comparing enrollment, bonded 
indebtedness, valuation of property, and levies 
in 1922-23 in Pennsylvania cities having a popu- 
lation of 13,000 to 16,000. The last page con- 
tains a summary covering the initial problem, 
the solution, and the cost of the program. 

School Cafeterias vs. Ice Cream Parlors. 

The school board at San Antonio, Texas, has 
been called upon to adjust the school cafeteria 
problem. It was found notwithstanding the 
fact that the school cafeterias provided whole- 
some food at low prices, that the students pre- 
ferred to leave the school during the luncheon 
hour to patronize some neighboring soft drink 
stand to indulge in ice cream cones and soda 
water. The practice has also encouraged street 
loitering and distraction in school studies. 

The school board proposes to adopt regula- 
tions whereby the students will remain on the 
school premises during the luncheon and recess 
hour. 

The legal phase of such a regulation is to be 
determined before the same is to be enforced. 
It is believed that the pupils are during the 
regular school hours in charge of the school 
authorities and that such charge implies their 
physical and moral welfare as well as the 
mental progress. 
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BEST BEST BEST 
UALITY - SERVICE - PRICE 
ESTIMATES AND QUOTATIONS 
SUBMITTED. 
We can not make all of the 


gymnasium and playground 
equipment, so we make only 


THE BEST 











| CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. 


no ee 
ene 


CHICAGO 


Gymnasium Equipment Specialists 





i] 


































Simplicity — Dignity — Tone 
Combined 
Create Harmony 


Foresight in Purchasing 
Economy in Production 
Create Savings 


Benefit 
Your Stage and Your Budget 
Furnish With 


LEE LASH QUALITY SCENERY 


made by 


LEE LASH STUDIOS MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


























For Indoor or Outdoor Sports 


Circle A Portable Bleachers are economical, convenient, 
staunch and safe. In a given space they will seat more 
spectators in greater comfort than any other method. 


CIRCLE A PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
should be part of the equipment of every school, univer- 
sity or gymnasium. They can be erected quickly by even 
the inexperienced, and as easily cleared away and stored. 
They pay their cost many times over in ticket sales. 

Send for fully illustrated broadside folder, “Handling the 
Growing Crowd$,” describing the scientific construction of 
Circle A Bleachers, their safety and superiority features, 
sizes of sections, method of erection, etc. 


Made by the makers of Circle A Portable Schools. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


614 Neil Street Champaign, Illinois. 
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PORTABILITY 


The modern demand in the school using motion 
pictures is for portability. 


The projector they use must be versatile—it must 
serve to graphically portray lessons in the class- 
room and the auditorium—to entertain at the teach- 
ers and parents meetings and in many other ways it 
must serve its purpose of showing clear, brilliant 
motion pictures anywhere, at any time. 

This is what recommends the DeVry for church 
use—its extreme portability. 


But in the portability of the DeVry nothing has 
been sacrificed. Throughout it is as fine or finer in 
workmanship than any of the large professional 
projectors. 

How other schools are using DeVry’s is told in our 
booklet, “Motion Pictures in the School.” We are 
holding a copy for you. Mail the coupon below. 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION 


1109 Center Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE DeVR Y CORPORATION 
1109 Center St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


| Please send me without obligation your 
booklet *‘Motion Pictures in the School’’. 


| Name. . 
| Address 
| Organization 


2. ae : State 
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your 


Pa., 














Saree” 


Electric Clock Systems 


Our equipment is most 
simple, economical and re- 
liable. 

We can supply the needs 
of the small school as well 
as the large one, at prices 
in proportion. 

There is no reason why 


have a suitable system of 

this kind. 
Some users: 

Board of Education, Philadelphia, 

125 installations; 

Board of Education, Baltimore, 
Md., 15 installations; 

Board of Education, Butte, 
Mont., 7 installations; 

“Board of Education, El Paso, bf 
; 5 installations; pupils. 

Board of Education, Durham, 
N. C installations. 


Tex., 


» ©. 


Write for literature. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING 
& MFG. CO. 


Waynesboro, 
Pa. 





should not 


Cabinet 


arm’s length. 


folder and prices. 











Write for illustrated 


Shewana Cabinet Works 


Shipshewana Indiana. 


Dept. B 


The Shewana Display 


Designed by school men for school use. 
Ideal for visual instruction, class schedules, 
school bulletins, graph sheets and for pre- 
serving and exhibiting the best work of the 


55 square feet of display surface in an 























Gravity, Mortise 


PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


Are SAFEGUARDING 
SCHOOL CHILDREN throughout the land. 





ROBERT E. LEE HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 
Chas. M. Robinson, Archt. 


Richmond, Va. 


FRANK F. SMITH HARDWARE CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
The Locksmiths of Superior Exit Devices 


79 Clay St. 


Vpn 





MARA 


Horizontal Rim 





THE LIVES of 


and 


with 


is known the world over. 





sem 








Federal Standard 


School Telephone Systems 





Save Time and Confusion in School 


pes Company brings the experience of 23 
years in the manufacture of Telephone 
apparatus to the special problems of installing 
School Telephone systems. The lasting effi- 
ciency of Federal Standard telephone systems 
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Samples and Complete Quotations to meet your 
requirements will be submitted request. 
Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Buffalo, New York. 
A 
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THIS IS OUR GUARANTEE. 
firrill burners, hot plates, CvC. 
expect the best results. 


Cook — Light — Heat 
With Tirrill Gas 


If you have no city gas supply in your 
community, the TIRRILL “EQUAL 
| IZING’ GAS MACHINE will abso- 
| lutely your problem. Chis 
machine will make enough gas for your 
entire school 
will be 


request 


solv =} 


If you are interested, we 
glad to submit full 
and figure on your 
ments without obligation 


details on 
require 





Immediate attention. 


R. 567, 50 Church St., 
Established 1864 





FOR COOKING CLASSES AND | 
| LABORATORY WORK USE | 


Gas Machines and Appliances 

Poor equipment is a serious handicap in the classroom. 
firrill Gas appliances in the chemical and domestic sci- 
ence departments will always give perfect satisfaction 
‘Teachers 
know 





Tirrill Domestic Science | 
Tirrill “Equalizing Burner No 2800, price 
Gas Machine. $3.5 (with stand) 


Your inquiry to the address below will be given 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE LIGHTING CO. 








L | 


who 


use 
value 


their and | 


New York, N. Y. 














SOME TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
EXPERIENCED. 


(Concluded from 


I HAVE 


Page 52) 
full responsibility for the choice is squarely up 
to the superintendent, and picking teachers is 
the most valuable work the superintendent has 
to perform. 

Some agencies are managed by women, and 
I want to say that I think they are very well 
managed, too. One such has never failed me. 
Sometimes I have been told that they had no 
good eandidates for a particular position. It 
is good business to tell the truth. This agency 
has shown a good deal of discrimination, and 
has helped to give a clear understanding of 
the strong points and also the weak points of 
candidates. It sometimes helps a candidate to 
state her limitations, because if they are not 
too limited she may very well fit into certain 
positions. 

One proprietor when appealed to, always has 
just the right teacher for the place, who has 
just registered the day before. 


This story works 
well but 


after a time it gets 
He would do better to practice 
more straightforward business dealings. When 


superintendents appear to be swallowing every- 


onee or twice, 


monotonous. 


thing that is being said, they are frequently 
just doing their own thinking. 

I like the manager of another agency very 
much, and have a high regard for his judg- 
ment; but try as often as I may, I have never 
landed a teacher from his agency. In fact, his 
candidates interested me. The 
agency is an old one, so it must do business, 
but I have never had the opportunity of seeing 
what I called good candidates, recommended by 
them. I shall keep on trying and some day 
hope to be rewarded for my stick-to-it-iveness. 

Whenever I go to one agency to see candi- 
dates, the manager always trots out and triee to 


have never 





| Portable Schools and 


Gymnasiums 


| PRICES SURPRISINGLY LOW 


BUILDINGS THOROUGHLY INSULATED 
DRY AND WARM 


EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH GRADE LUMBER 


Send for catalogue 
and delivered prices 


American Portable House Co. 
601-611 Alaska St. 





Seattle, Wash. 














make me think he is going to get a better job 
for me. This has invariably happened. I won- 
der, fellow superintendents, if you have had this 
same experience? Now he has never helped me 
to secure a position that I know of. Does he 
think that all this fuss will help me to decide 
on one of his candidates? 

There is one agency man who stands out 
I believe his say-so has actu- 
ally placed more teachers and superintendents, 
in the comparatively short time he has been in 
the business, the 


of any other two agency men. 


above all others. 


than have recommendations 


Schoolmen have 
great confidence in his judgment and good in- 
tentions. His built up on sound 
principles. Every teacher placed is expected to 
bring more business from three sources: first, 
from the superintendent who engaged her, be- 
cause he is well satisfied; second, from the 
teacher who will again want to better herself; 
and third, from the teacher’s friends, whom she 
has interested in the value of this agency. 
Maintained on such principles as this, an agency 
is bound to succeed. 


business is 


Some people shun agencies and appear to 
think it is degrading to get a position through 
them. ‘ This is a great mistake. 


It is perfectly 
legitimate to be helped to a better position 
through the efforts of a reliable agency, in fact 
much more so, than getting jobs through book 
and supply men. The educational field is a big 
one and there must of necessity be middle men 
and this is where the agencies render their serv- 
ice, and they are entitled to a just compensa- 
tion. 

TELLING THE TRUTH 
TENNESSEE. 
(Concluded from Page 44) 
come from taxation is $14,030,387, and the last 
year’s school expenditure over the state was 
$13,020,566. Balance on hand, $1,010,821. The 


ABOUT 


federal estimate of Tennessee’s wealth for 1920 
was $2.445,807,000. Therefore a uniform, uni- 
versal school tax of 50 cents would be $12,229.- 
035, which is less than last year’s school ex- 
penditure by $219,290. 


“Lay a state tax levy of 3/5 of 1 


per cent 
on the $853,.867,000 of 


incomes of Tennessee, 
according to federal reports. This would bring 
in a revenue of about $5,123,202. 


“Lay a 20 cents extra tax on all luxuries, 
which luxury tax amounted in 1919 to $7,231,- 
559. 


This extra 20-cent tax would produce ap- 
proximately an additional $11,446,310. 


“Adding together these three forms of taxes 
we have $18,798,545. Deducting from this total 
the past year’s revenue $13,020,568, balance of 
about $5,777,979. Application of the $5,777,979 
to the remedies. 


“This comprehensive program of the recon- 
struction of the publie school of Tennessee, im- 
partially and intelligently applied, would result 
in an educational millennium, a new educational 
era in the old volunteer state. And this will be 
accomplished when and only when the present 
archaic county unit is superseded by a scientific 
state-wide system, one that will reach every de- 
scription of our citizens, with impartiality, 
from the richest to the poorest, from the city to 
the remotest corner of the remotest county in 
the state.” , 


Provisions for the Individual differences of 
High School Pupils. By Charles W. Odell. Re- 
search Circular No. 22, 1923, of the University of 
Illinois, Urbana. The pamphlet discusses varia- 
tion in amount of work carried, organization of 
sections according to ability, grouping the reci- 
tation section according to ability, basis of 
grouping, number of sections or groups, work 
done by groups on basis of ability, length of 
unit of work, summer school work, and super- 
vised study. 
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‘“‘And now my friends 


a word of cheer’’ 


Why should I tell you of the 
superiority of Vul-Cot Waste 
Baskets? Why should I reiterate 
that we have made them strong, 
tough and wear-withstanding — 
that they are so good to look at 
that five million business men 
and women have them in their 
offices? 


These things you already 
know, or should by this time. 
But, take this thought of cheer 
away with you. It is not a new 
one—old news, but mighty good: 
The Vul-Cot is absolutely guar- 
anteed to last five years. No 
reservations are made to this 
guarantee. And of course, if we 
can guarantee it to last that long 
it is built to give rough and ready 
service for a lifetime. 
All school supply houses 
and dealers carry Vul-Cots. 








NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


[COT 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 








PALMER’S 
CAN’T SPREAD ERASER 





As its name would indicate,—the Palmer Eraser simply 
cannot spread, because of its peculiar, patented design and 
construction. 

It gathers the dust and holds it— yet may be cleaned as 
readily as any other eraser. 

It is noiseless and dustless—has a soft, open cleaning sur- 
face, and will not mar nor scratch the blackboard. 

The high quality of felt used, and the patented construction 
(Patented Oct. 26, 1915), insure unusually satisfactory wear 
and service. 





a Sar MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 
Manufacturers for the Jobber. 


Stebweers 
ita Ns 











Dudfeld’s System of Dustless All Metal Crayon 
Troughs and Metal Blackboard Trim 
Give Complete Satisfaction 


Oe orm 


=. FARO, TEXAN 
January 18, 1923. 
Dudfield Manufacturing Co., 
Liberty, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 





Replying to your inquiry requesting an 
expression regarding your *ALL-METAL" Dustiless 
Crayon Trough, it is a pleasure to advise that we 
have used thie trough in the Austin and Morehead 
Schools, thie city, and in three schoole for Albue 
querque, New Mexico, in oll of which it is giving 
the moet complete satisfaction. 





Owing to ite substantial construction and 
sanitary features, we consider it the best thing 
of ite kind on the market. We have it specified for 
several schoole now under construction, and intend 
to use it in all of our future school work. 











Vishing you a merited success, we are, 
Youre very truly, 
Trost & Trost, 


By Geo. E. Troste, 


Samples and description in detail 
will be furnished upon request. 





Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 


Liberty, Mo. 






































DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 
are truly 


Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 
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Our Sincerest Wish 


for you 


is that we may help you to approach 
your ideals in educational art 
througout the coming year. 





0 5 
SS 


vy 


Creative power and appreciation in 
the art classes are raised to highest 
standards through the use of medi- 
ums most expressive in their intrinsic 
qualities. 





Si 


“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 


in America” Gold Medal Products possess those 


qualities. Pure in color, free flowing 
to the touch, combining with readi- 
ness, they add a permanence which 
makes art expression enduring. 


“6 of the 15 styles.” 


2 


oe 


STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 


q) 
i 


Let us send you samples and 
color charts. Remember 


= ‘ . ° 
= 


Fy) 
O00 


“Our Art Service Bureau 1s 
your Art Service Bureau.” 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


‘ 


(irs 
iS) 





Ask for catalog just off press 





Write us for full information and best prices 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 























THE RELIABLE 


M&M THE CATALOG OF SERVICE 
PORTABLE SCHOOLS v= 











Prang | Prang 
“Enamelac”’ PRANG “Prismex”’ 
Papers 
Peene CATALOCUE - 
“‘lvorene”’ je | id Prang ” 
0} Prismo 
Prang Papers 
““Stixit”’ 
Prang 
Paste (0) 0) “Enginex” 
Papers 
Prang 
“Bateeko”’ © Prang 
Dyes “Juteen” 
Twin 
THE PRANC COMPANY 
Prang Basie arcana Prang 
“Modelit”’ “Permodello 








Let This Catalog Help You 


This is our “67th Birthday” Catalogue. You can SAVE 
MONEY—INSURE QUALITY—and RECEIVE SERVICE 
by ordering from this new Prang Catalogue. It is FREE to 





The best of material used throughout in construction. 
Comply with state requirements. 


BUILT COMPLETE AT OUR FACTORY Teachers. 
Your janitor with four common laborers and our Let us know in which Products you are most interested— 
illustrated instructions can erect them. so we may more intelligently serve you. 


ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Send for this “School Catalogue” 
Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY THE PRANG COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICH. 1922 Calumet Ave., 118 E. 25th St., 
Established 1898 Chicago New York 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
A REAL CLASS RECORD BOOK 


Teacher’s Standard 
CLASS BOOK 


By JOHN L. FOUST, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, OWENSBORO, KY. 


HERE is no part of school records that is 
more fundamental and necessary than the 
Teacher’s Class Book. It should and does 

contain the original register of pupil’s entry into 
the school, his attendance at every class, and his 
daily, monthly and semester grades in each sub- 
ject pursued. Such facts are vital to any proper 
system of school records and should be retained 
in the most complete and orderly form possible. 
To meet this need, the TEACHER’S STAND- 
ARD CLASS BOOK has been carefully designed 
by a teacher of many years of experience both 
in the classroom and as principal. 


The book has many points of merit. It is 
compact and durably bound. It is arranged with 
14 sections of ten pages each, which gives space 
for the record of seven classes of 30 pupils each 
for a maximum year of ten months, or fourteen 
classes for five months, with space for a notation 
for each pupil every school day in the year. 


There is a special column on the right of each 
opening for entering the monthly grades so they 
will stand out clearly and there are also ample 
columns at the end of each section for the term 
summary grades. The leaves between the class 
roll and term summary are narrow, which brings 
these two more important permanent record 
features together on the same opening where 
they can be consulted at a glance. 


Each section of the book contains blank cal- 
endar space for recording the year, months and 
days of the months. The days of each week are 
indicated by the initial letters. There is an index 
in the front of the book for entering the names 
of the classes recorded therein. These features 
make the TEACHER’S STANDARD CLASS 
BOOK easy to keep and convenient for future 
reference. They make it what one ought to be— 
THE SOURCE OF PUPILS’ SCHOOL REC- 
ORDS. Foust’s CLASS RECORD BOOK, be- 
cause of its adaptability to almost every situation 
and extreme flexibility, insures accurate and 
easily kept records under all conditions. 


PRICE—55 CENTS NET. 


SEND FOR A COPY ON TEN DAY APPROVAL. 
THE FEATURES OF THIS RECORD ARE SUCH 
THAT THEY BEAR INVESTIGATING. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


212 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


FOR MODELING 


Antiseptic and Never Hardens 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


Distributing Agents for U.S. 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 


“4 || 
































BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS 


Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 





BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 


WINDOW GLASS 


BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 
4 BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
. GUARDS with Round and 

j Channel frames. They are 
easily installed. 


Order through your 
School Supply Jobber. 





BADGER WIRE 
LY, AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Dear Superintendent: 


In reviewing my first (and the 


past) eighteen months, I find | 





- ° The most expensive T T 

sot off toa good start, as the saying Apseo model, | shary ican akan 
pencils only Solid pen age pol 
eel twin milling cut- Solid steel twin mill 


ing cutters 


is, and | am growing stronger every ters 

minute. Will Your Pupils be Hindered 

by Poor Writing Equipment 
—Next Semester? 


The Apseo Line of Pencil Sharpeners consisting of eleven 
different models, will assure pupils sharp-pointed pencils at 


This is not mere brag. | have 


to admit it. 


And so | would encourage you all times. No whittling of pencils or littering of floors 
. when Apsco Pencil Sharpeners are installed. This complete 
to write me if you are interested line alone offers the model best meeting your school’s require 
; ments. Why not install this low-in-cost but high-in-efficiency 
In Wax Crayons par excellence. equipment which pupils need and will use every day? 


Send For This 
Attractive, Interesting Booklet. 
‘The Pencils and Crayons Your Pupils Use” illustrates and 


ED. U. CATOR pt ae the complete \pseco§ Line \lso contains proht 


suggestions. Why not send for your copy NOW? 


Respectfully, 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company 
1309 Garland Building, Chicago 


c/o JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
; paapinasoiigeria THE APSCO LINE 
Of Pencil Sharpeners 
Sa RR a ere as ae 


EAGLE'S 
CNCCT1AN Hh ovogt POPUIAR 


SCHOOL NUMBERS, 
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EAGLE PENCILCO 


NEW YORK USA 






3 ALPHA No. 245 
=| PRACTICE No. 283 


VERIBLACK No. 315 

SUN No. 122 

SCHOLASTIC HB- 
No. 230 

WRITING No. 325 

MERCANTILE No. 321 
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The hard use given pens in schoolroom work 
proves that Spencerian Steel Pens are best every 
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time. “Chey outwear any two ordinary pens. 








3e 37009 


pn ' od 
These long-wearing, smooth-writing pens en 











courage children to become better penmen 








COUNTING HOUSE r 


7 


quickly. For more than half a century Spencerian 
Steel Pens have been the standard among the 
better schools. 









wr ' , , , 1 
I'welve school pens-three of each number ee 
’ : ee | a. “7 OAS ow! 
1our handwriting DOOKIeCDY Mallon recels D : 
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SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY \! 


snaeehaensale: |/ EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
ohne p,m NEW YORK USA 
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It Took Him a Half Day 
To Find It 


YOU CAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 
RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 


of all kinds. Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 





















sans “STANDARD” 
BACKING CORK 
woop : 
yseret Bulletin Board 
x : CORK THE BEST 
rf } F ieee BY 
% ANY TEST 
Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. 


Easily installed in 





old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST, LOUIS, MO. 








PORTABLE school must be more than a make- 

shift. It must protect the health of your children, 
and your neighbors’ children, giving every advantage 
of permanency and having portability. 


Minter Portable Schools meet 
and exceed these requirements. 


MINTER HOMES CORP. 


HUNTINGTON 
W. VA. 


GREENVILLE, 
S. C. 











K eencutting I NGENTO TRIMMERS are preferred by 
teachers and pupils. Save time and strength. For cutting 
paper, cardboard and light metal. 

PRICES: 8% inch blade $2.50 12% inch blade $4 75 

10% ” ” 3,00 6 7” 11.00 
Ingento Cutters are sold by leading School Supply Houses. 
240 E ONTARIO ST. 


MFG. BY Burke & James Inc CHICAGO 























[TOGAN SCHOOLHOUSES| 


>< 



































Always in stock ready for immediate ship- | 
ments. Quickly erected. Designed to meet | 
all state code educational requirements. | 


Catalog showing many designs sent on request. 


TOGAN-STILES Grand Rapids, Mich. 


4. = = — — ae oo 
- z peoee po »« pocce z poo peeve 


PITMAN SHORTHAND 


SIMPLEST TO SWIFTEST TO SUREST TO 
LEARN WRITE READ 



































Equal to Every Demand 





Write for Free Lesson 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th Street New York City 











SILICATE VENEER PLATE 


BLACK BOARD 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 














Supervisory troubles are easily removed if referred 
to “COMMON SENSE IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION.” 


Have you any of these troubles? 
A. Your teachers do not like supervision: Consult pages 7 and 
8 of the book. 


B. Your teachers’ meetings drag: Consult page 121, Section IV 
of the book. 


C. Is professional spirit low in your teaching corps? Pages 


98, 99 and 100 propose an antidote for “the glooms.” 
D. Do teachers show contempt for your supervisory opinions 
and directions? One remedy may be found on pages 104, 


105, and 106. A suggestion of a different kind is made on 
pages 45 and 46. 


E. The teacher objects to criticisms delivered before the class: 
On page 95, section 16, this ruffled surface is ironed out. 


COMMON SENSE IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION: 
A manual on Supervision of Instruction; price $1.30 
Net. Copies sent upon approval if requested. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
212 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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| PRINTING SERVICE 


LLL EAE enema cs 
— a TL 


TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is an 
organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


You Receive 
Full Value 
When You 

Buy 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 


of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, STERLING and DEFIANCE 


Accounting Forms, Reports, 


we 
































High School Year Books, Bulle- ” ig _— bag tg 
tins and School Papers assured, 

together with prompt delivery THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
at moderate prices. Consider 

these factors when ordering SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
printing. 





Manufactured only by 





Consult with us about your 


school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. a 

















= — = Largest Flag House in the World 
CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 99-101 FULTON STREET 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Globe Special Book 





| 
| 
Case | 
| 
Shelves more than three 


hundred books. 


Special price, $15.00, f.o.b. 
Morristown. 

















Shi id } , “YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” 
J > a a a ae ‘ 
onipped day order Is re Paramount in designing and engraving 
ceived are workmanship and service at conserva- 
/ tive prices. Premier Craftsmanship assures 


you of these together with complete satis- 
faction. 


PREMIER. ENGRAVING CO. 


DESIGNERS i) ENGRAVERS 
| MILWAU KEE 614 WINNEBAGO STREET WISCONSIN 








GLOBE BOOK COMPANY, Morristown, Tenn. 
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Positions — ae todh Univer wate. B Presidents 


WM. RUFFER, Ph. D 


Our Reputation is National 


Our Service Unexcelled COME TO 


HEADQUARTERS 


Free Registration 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. 230 Rialto Bldg., 


Ses = 
ROCKY MFT. TEAC CHERS' 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nar. BANn BLOG. DENVER, COLo. 











—except in vocational fields. 


No elementary school positions. 
from hich achool up. 


Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial 


ind Physical Education. 20tt 
D1 year. Covers all states. Tell 
us your needs. 


PTT AUTOXTV MALT TAUB icon vise. St. tosis. Me 


. Louis, 








yey GRAD UATES Recommended Exclusively 


Any subject 
Industrial 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 





FIS 


Associated Fisk Agencies 
in Principal Cities. 























Miss Nellie S. Hathaway 


Managers— 
Bennington, Vt. 


Mrs. E. H. Scott 
353 West 117th St., New York 
Free enrollment in both offices. 


Free service to employers in answer to direct calls. 





Hathaway Teachers’ Agency 













[PURIT. 
SODA 
STRA 


PURITY STRAWS 


Are you serving milk to the chil- 
dren in your school? 

Millions of school children 
throughout the country are gain- 
ing in mental and physical efficien- 
cy by this added nourishment. 

Serve milk in half pint bottles 
and insert a Purity Straw through 
bottle cap. Sanitary and econom- 
ical. No washing of glasses and 
no breakage. Children cannot gulp 





{= 


4 
we 







A milk when served in this way. 
ad Purity Straws are specially made 
ve for this use. So strong they will 
we not break if bent or crushed nor 


a 


soften after longest exposure. Sam- 
ple box and information on request 
COE MANUFACTURING CO. 

35 S. Warren St., | 





NEW YORK CITY 
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PICTURES WANTED 








THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


SECTIONAL SGHOOL BUILDINGS 






MEET EVERY 


PPR REQUIREMENT 
BY YOUS F Y 
HOOL BOAF s DIN Ls 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walis and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


es 











* | 


@AMESBURY HICH SCHOOLig 


BUILDING COMMILTEE 


AUGUSTUS N. PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY 


Whe a6 


VILLIAM*E BIDDLE 
GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR, J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL EARL M NELSON 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECT TS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION ‘CO BUILDERS 


IES BABY ERECTED | 1917 


L d 


HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 


125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 























ihe Copley Prints for sch Hs Pestea ery oaee Wanted By an experience d school man and 
highest endorsements See Lllustrated Cat- 

u ‘Mention this Journal.) Curtis & salesman, to hear from a school supply 

ron, 14 Harcourt St., Boston. nouse that ws ~ need of a good salesman. 
iain " Address T. A. Stewart, Bertrand, Mo. 

WANTED : 
pay cents for copies of Septembe 
Salesman—Catholic, 30-35, to sell text books 19 1 of 2 “yah m Select Meas 
to Catholic schools, several positions open, Journal Address Classified Wants Dept., 
territory Chicago and surrounding states American School Board Journal, 129 Michi- 
Permanent for the right man Must have n St Milwaukee, W 
had some years college, or be graduate of 
a teachers’ training college or normal school, CAPS AND GOWNS 
with teaching experience in the grades 
Give full particulars regarding education, We have a new stock of Hizh Scho nd 
experience ind reference Address J-8, Co te cap and owt Information 
American School Board Journal, Milwau- Upon Request The Wingate Co., 548 Fifth 
kee, Wis S De Moinge lowa 
a ee 








notice. 
Laws 
terial supplied. 


ee ee ae tenets 


you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. 





marring a single feature. 


direct from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street 





Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert Schoo] Houses with all our new patents and improvements 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 











If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hun- 
dred other cities we 
could name if space 
permitted and learn 
what they think of 





Work. 
Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 





American Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 
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PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Our employment work consists of administrative and departmental work of all 
kinds in publie and private schools, colleges and universities—including superin- 
tendencies, principalships, supervisorships, also such positions as business man- 
agers for schools, purchasing agents, registrars, accountants, secretaries, cafeteria 
directors, trained nurses, etc. This is a professional personnel bureau, with special 
facilities for service to school executives and school boards. The whole endeavor 
of EDUCATION SERVICE is service. It is organized for service, not profit. 


EDUCATION SERVICE operates the Fisk Teachers Agency of Chicago, and 
National Teachers Agency of Washington, New York, Boston, Chicago and 
Evanston, and the American College Bureau. 


EDUCATION SERVICE 


Ernest E. Olp, Director 


Steger Building, 


1254 Amsterdam 
Chicago 


Ave., New York 


14 Beacon St., 


Boston 
Security Bldg., 


Evanston Sovthern Bldg., 


Washington 








We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schools and 
colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our tenth year of 
recommending only when asked to do so byemployers. Owing to our professional 
standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best Secondary schools 
in forty-four States and three forcign countrics used our service the past season. 
Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment for 
doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 
to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 


tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
tives direct. 


A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 
THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 





1—-Those who desire a better locality. 
hose who want a better salary. 
3—Those who possess average or more than average 
Ort abi lity. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. 
fuantity” EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


SS Handicraft Blde., 89 So. Tenth St 


Minnenpolis, Minnesota 








TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 
TY 7 ‘ | sf my | ~™ VU YT ‘ Ty of @ 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
D. H. COOK, Gen. Mar. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.;: Northampton, Mass 
No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 








LET US BE THE CONNECTING LINK 
AND SOLVE YOUR BUSINESS WORRIES 


We Have the We Have the 
TEACHERS SCHOOLS 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 








Metropolitan Bldg., Saint Louis, Mo. 


SOUTHWESTERN SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


W. A. Bynum, rap. and Mgr. 


Abilene, Texas. 





rhe wonderful territory over which this agency operates attracts to us thousands of 
the best teachers of the Jand, representing every state and institution Employers of 
teachers are respectfully requested to notify us of their vacancies. No charges whatever 
to authorities We depend for our success solely upon using discriminating judgment and 
the merits of our candidates. 85% of our teachers make good. 





THE SOUTHEASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Elk Park, N. C. 


Seven Years Service to Boards and Teachers 
Free Enrollment. 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Receives calls at all seasons for collece and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Twenty Years of Real Service 
R K K R to School Boards 


12 South C arroll Street 
TEACHERS* AGENCY MADISON, WISCONSIN 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COVERS THE SOUTH 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C. 


RICHMOND, VA. 








BITiiy 


The H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
728-30 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee 


PERSONAL SERVICE AND 
DIRECT RECOMMENDATIONS 


TOADREGEGNACUSOUEOOOADDORORGESORDEDEOEOUGUCUEEROEOUDEORAOOASROEUEOPOROEIEEUOORCETAGESEDOEU EG DA DEDOOERESEDODORD 








PU 





out TTT 


IHE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Building 
Free Enrollment—All Offices 
We Render Efficient Service to School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency ‘that Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 


FUVEPOAOUROUOROORAUDOODOODOGDOEECOEOEDOEEOEODEEU OED EUEERCOTOEDOREORATEAODEOERUEEUEROGRERGEDAEDEDTODEDOE ESO DURDEDOROAEURDEDDEAGOOOSROG AOE AAO 
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POOPEREREEEUUDAGORON EOE OOROTEDEROOEE RHEE 





CUPAUEEOEODECECEEERUDOECUEOEROEEUEOEROOEOEECCUDAEOEOERERTETEEEEEDOEUECEDEE DEE PEA EER DEREE TED EE CLEP EEE ECE ELEC TRORE CEE CERRO EEE EERE 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N, Y. 





Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 


COCDURUEOAADUD EURO EUEUEOEREEOEUELEOATEGEOEREREOEDEOED EEL EODE TORU EUDECEDOCE ORGS EE EDEDEEUEESESESEDOSDAOEEDOELOESEDEREDD teneneenan 





SUUACECOOEEAGEEEDOOCEA EASE DUROET EERE DEEEEEENES 
sonenener 








THE WOOD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Blytheville, Ark. 


Operates locally and nationally. We offer free service to em- 
ploying officials. Correspondence invited from those seeking 
teachers or teaching positions. 
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) ) 
Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
“established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD. Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Superior Agency for Superior People We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officials 
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F Tianecer THE BEST SERVICE COMPANY itinncapotis, "Minn. 
SCHOOL BOARDS: If you need Teachers, Superintendents or 


Principals, let us co-operate with you. 
i If you are looking for a position, we can 
TEACHERS: : . , ; 


place you. 
OUR MOTTO: 


The right teacher for the right place — 
prompt service. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A L B E R T 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, 


Established 1885—Still under same active management Rest Schools and Colleges 
permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


147 WHITEHALL S8T., ATLANTA, GA 
Organized 1901 Prompt and effective service 
Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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With the dawn of every business day 
more than 27,000,000 


UNDERWOOD 


typewriters go into action~ 
Speeding the Worlds Business 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO.INC., UNDERWOOD B'LD'G. NY. Branches in all Principal Cities. 
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APPARATUS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Midwest Air Filters, Inc. 


AIR FILTERS 
Midwest Air Filters, Inc 
Reed Engineering Company, Wm. 
_— HOL 


Gillis i Geogh 


a. Seating Co 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 

Steel Furniture Compan 


Detroit Steel Products Compan 


BASE 


Detroit Steel Products Company 


Beaver Products Co., Inc., The 
Beckley-Cardy Co 

Y. Silicate —, Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., BE. W. 
Standard RA ‘Company 
Weber Costello Co 


Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 

BOILERS 
Kewanee — Company 

OOK CASES 
Globe Book Sais 
Library Bureau 

BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois ao Company. 
Peckham, Little & 
B 


American Book Company 

Educational + 1 om Company 

Heath & Co., D 

Houghton, Mifflin Co 

Iroquois Publishing Company 

Laidlaw Brothers 

Little, Brown and Company 

Newson & Company. 

Pitman & Son, Isaac 

Rand, McNally & Company 

World Book Company 
BRUSHES 

Palmer Company, The 

Robertson Products Co., Theo 


Asbestos Buildings Company 


Duriron Co., Inc., The 
International Casement Co., Inc 
Knapp Bros. Mfg. Company 


National Terra Cotta Society 


Structural Slate Company 
USSES 


CHARTS 
Nystrom & Company, A. J 
McConnell Map Company 


Coe Manufacturing Company 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products Co., The 

Van Range Co., John 


Dudfield Mfg. Company 


CHEMICALS 
Heil Chemical Co., Henry 


Cincinnati Time Recorder Co 


Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
ON 
American Crayon Co. 
Binney & Smith 
National Crayon Co 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Pencil Exchange, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co 


Cabot, Inc., 
DISHWASHERS 


ISIN FECTANTS 


DISPLAY CABINETS 


Shewana Cabinet Works 


B. Btove Company 
Chrisiansen, C. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., ard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Van Range Co., John 

DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
Sargent & Company 
DOOR MATS 

>” -Wakefield C 


Detroit Steel. Products Company 


Christiansen, C. 

Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. 
Kewaunee Mfg. a ed 
Sheldon & Co., 


Devoe & Rayno 


Nelson Mfg. Company, N. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. ais 
Taylor Company, Hasley W. 
Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Coe Manufacturing Company 


DUST FILTERS 
Midwest Air Filters, Inc. 





AIR CONDITIONING 


Air Conditioning & Engineering Co. 


Nelson Corporation, The Herman 


DI ITORIUM SEATING 


BASEMENT SASH, —— 
MENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 


BLACKBOARD-SLATE 


OOK PUBLISHERS 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn. 


National Bidg. Granite Quarries Assn. 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 


International Harvester Co. of America 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 


CHALK TROUGHS 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
International Time Recording Company. 


SEARING QUILT 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 


. STEEL-FIREPROOF 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 


DRAWING MATERIALS 
DRINKING POUNTAINS 


DRINKING STRAWS 


BLOCTRICAL Papivmans 
Adam Electric 
American Wirewsosd aay 
ELECTRIC WIRING 
American Wiremold Co. 
Adam Electric Co., Frank 
ERASERS 
Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Company, BE. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, James 
Weber Costello Company 
FENCES 
American Fence Construction Company 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
FILING CABINETS 
Library Bureau 
E ESCAPES—SPIRAL 
Dow Company, Log 
Standard Conveyor C 
FIRE ESCAPES TUBULAR 
SLIDING TYPE 
Potter WIRE EXI’ Corp 
RE EXIT LATCHES 
Sarcent . Company 
Smith Hardware 4 F. F. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 
FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 


Annin & Co 
“RLAG POLES 
Nelson ) Co oO. 
LOOR COVERING 
Heywood- W akefield Co 
FLOORING 
Master Builders Co., a. 
Oak Flooring Adv. ‘Bu 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Marbleloid Company 
LOORING—MASTIC 
Mouldine Brick Co., Thomas 
OLDING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
RNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Conrades Mfg. Company 
Detroit School Equipment Co 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Library Bureau 
National School Equipment Company 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Scientific Seating, Inc. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Co 
GAS STOVES 
A. B. Btove Company 
GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
GLOB 


Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Weber Costello Co. 

GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicaco Gymnasium Equipment Co 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
American Foundry & Furnace Co 
Rayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Crane Com 
Dunham Company, C. A 
Healy-Ruff Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc 


INK 
Commercial Paste wy aad 
Rowles Co., E. W 


INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
U. 8. Inkwell Company 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Masury-Young Company 
Palmer Company, The 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
Van Range Co., John 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 
Hammett Company, J. L. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 


a “a tg SUPPLIES 
Duriron Co., Inc., 
Rowles Company, 5 w. A. 
Schaar & Company 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Library Bureau 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works 

LIQUID SOAP 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L 


LOCKERS 

Berger Mfg. Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
pm Steel Fixture Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 

edart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 


ee ant ae 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., 


MANUAL ZRADING BENCHES 
Christiansen, 
Columbia Basse Supply Co. 
Sheldon & Co., E. H 
MAPS 


McConnell Map Company 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Weber Costello Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co.. Albert 
METAL LATH 
Berger Mfg. Company 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb — 
Spencer Lens Compan 
MO ODELLING CLAY 
Hammett Company, J 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
DeVry Corporation, The 
PAINTS 
Devoe & =. 
Hockaday Compa’ 
PAINT SPRAYING “EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
PAPER TOWELS 
Brown Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., 
PAPER TOWEL FIXTURES 
Palmer Company, The 
PARTITIONS—WIRE 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
PASTE 
Commercial Paste Company 
PENCILS 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Eagle Pencil Company 
Pencil Exchange, Inc. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
PIANOS 
Miessner Piano Company 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Company 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Brunswick -Balke-Collender Co. 
Clow & Sons, James B 
Crane Company 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Kelly & Bros., Thos 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Speakman " 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 
Wolff Manufacturing Co 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Company 
Armstrong Co., The 
Asbestos Buildings Co 
Bossert & Sons, Louis 
Circle A Products Corporation 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 












Maryland Metal Bldg. Co., Inc. 
Mershon & Morley 
Minter Homes Corp 
a ROD Company 
OJECTION ~rimaaaied 

neamh & —w Optical 
Spencer Lens Co. 

RADIATOR HANGERS 
Healy- a Company 

EINFORCED STEEL 

Berger a Co. 

ROLLING PARTSTIONS 
Wilson Corp., 

SAF ETY “STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co 

SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 
STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
8 , STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

SAVING SYSTEMS 

American Banking Machine Corp. 


SCA 
Continental Scale Works 
CCENERY 
Twin City Scenic C 
SCIENTIFIC. APPARATUS 
Rowles Company, E. 
Schaar & Company 
SHADE COTES 
Hartshorn Company 
SHADE. ROLLERS 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
SHOWERS 
Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Speakman Co 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
SPRAY- age gg = EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND 
SCENERY 
Lee Lash Studios 
STAIR TREADS 
eas | Rr! 
TATIONERS' TABLETS 
Blatr ‘Soman J 
STEEL “SASHES 
Detroit Steel yy Bend 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 
STEEL STORAGE “CABINETS 
Medart Mfg. Co., 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
N. W. Expanded ae Company 
Truscon Steel Compa: 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co., " 
TABLES 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Library Bureau 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg 
TALKING ‘MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
LEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric Company 





Federal Tel. & Tel. o 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 
National Regulator Company 
TOILET PAPER 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Structural Slate Company 
Vitrolite Company 
Soe ee 
Underwood Typewr' 
VACUUM CLEANING SY arora 
Spencer VAct Company 
ACUUM PUMPS 
Nash outeaien Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 


Crane Company 

TILATORS 
Globe Ventilator Company 
Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. 

VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
American Blower Company 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 

Healy-Ruff Company 

Midwest Air Filters, Inc 

Nelson Corp., The Herman 

Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
WAINSCOTING 

Vitrolite Company 

WARDROBES 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Company 
N. Expanded Metal Company 

wATes COLORS 
American whir 
EATHERSTRIPS 
Athey ma. 
NDOWS—_ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
International Casement Co., Inc. 
N. W. Expanded Metal Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
N. W. Expanded Metal Co. 


WINDO WS—REVERSIBLE 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company 
Bassett Window Shade Equip. Co. 
Draper Shade Co., Luther 0. 
Maxwell & Co., 8 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 
WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
GUARDS 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
American Woodworking Machinery Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 


REFERENCE INDEX 


4. B. S ove Company 84 
Adam Electric Co, Frank 92 
Air Conditioning & Eng. Co 99 
American Banking Machine Cort 76 
American Book Co 121 
American Crayon Company 27 
American Fence Construction Co an 
American Foundry & Furnace Co 100 
American Portable House Co 131 
American Seating Company 19 
American Wiremold Company 102 
American Woodworking Machinery Co.138 
Anchor Post Iron Works 144 
Annin & Company 137 
Armstrong Company, The 138 
Asbestos Buildings Company 113 
Athey Company 8 
Austral Window Company ith Cover 
Automatic Electric Company 9 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 135 
Badger Wire and Iron Works 134 
Bassett Window Shade Equip. Co 118 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 122 
Bayley Mfg. Company 98 
Beardslee, Chandelier Mfg. Co 81 
Berger Mfg. Company 115 
Binney & Smith Company 133 
Blair Company, J. C 128 
Bossert & Sons, Louis 138 
Brown Company 87 
Brunswick, Balke, Collender Co 106 
Buckeye Blower Company 7 
Burke & James, Inc 136 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 70 
Cannon Printing Company 137 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 129 
Christiansen, C 24 
Cincinnati Time Recorder Co., The 118 
Circle A Products Corp 129 
Clow & Sons, James B 93 
Coe Manufacturing Company 138 
Columbia School Supply Co : 22 
Commercial Paste Company 26 
Conrades Mfg. Company 20 
Continental Scale Works 8&5 
Cyclone Fence Company 71 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co 95 
Detroit School Equipment Co 16 
Detroit Steel Products Co 75 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Company, The 114 
DeVry Corporation, The 129 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 135 
Dow Company, The 94 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O.. 121 
Dudfield Manufacturing Co... 132 
Dunham Company, C. A 88 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 80 
Durand Steel Locker Co 72 
Duriron Co, Ine., The.. bt! 
Eagle Pencil Company 135 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co 18 
Educational Publishing Co 125 
Federal Steel Fixture Co 29 
Federal Tel. & Tel. Co 130 
Gillis & Geoghegan, The 113 
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Globe Book Company 137 
Globe Ventilator Company 10¢ 
Gregg Publishing Company 126 
Gunn Furniture Company 17 
Hammett Company, J. L 134 


Hartshorn Company, Stewart 7? 
Healy-Ruff Company 102 
Heath & Company, D. C 125 
Heil Chemical Co., Henry 132 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 111 
Hill-Standard Co 3rd Cover 
Hockaday Company, The 97 
Hoffman and Billings Mfg. Co 109 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 73 
Holophane Glass Company 118 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 80 
International Casement Company RO 
International Harvester Co. of America 120 
International Time Recording Co 3 
Iroquois Publishing Co 127 
Johnson Service Company 89 
Keenan Struct. Slate Co 68 
Kelly & Bros., Thos 109 
Kewanee Boiler Company 6 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 24 
Knapp Brothers Mfg. Co 109 
Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co 98 
Kundtz Co., The Theodor 23 
Laidlaw Brothers ... 125 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co 130 
Leader-Trahern Co 12 
Leavitt Mfg. Company 10 
Lee Lash Studios... 129 
Library Bureau . 119 
Little, Brown & Company 121 
Longmans, Green & Company 124 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 110 
Lynn Company, James 22 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Company 10 
Marbleloid Company 90 
Maryland Metal Building Company 2 
Masury-Young Company ‘ 110 
Maxwell & Co., 8. A... , 116 
McConnell Map Co 27 
Medart Mfg. Company, Fred 74 and 78 
Merriam Co., G Cc 126 
Mershon & Morley Company 133 
Midwest Air Filters, Inc 105 
Miessner Piano Company 77 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., The J. B 29 
Minter Homes Corp 136 
Moulding Brick Company, Thos 119 
Narragansett Machine Co 143 
Nash Engineering Company 28 
National Bldg. Gran. Quarr. Ass'n 0 
National Crayon Company 132 
National Paper Products Co 79 
National Regulator Company 105 
National Renovating & Supply Co 117 
National Terra Cotta Society 69 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co 132 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co l 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 5 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O 29 
Newson & Company 125 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 136 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 101 
Norton Company 104 
Norton Door Closer Co 113 
Nystrom & Co., A. J 126 
Oak Flooring Bureau s 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Ass‘n 11 
Palmer Company, The 132 
Peabody School Furniture Co 21 
Peckham, Littl & Company 29 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co 102 
Pencil Exchange, In 121 
Pa. Structural Slate Co , 68 
Peter & Volz Company 24 
Peterson & Company, Leonard . 16 
Pick & Company, Albert 83 
Piiman & Sons, Isaac ; 136 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 110 
Prang Company, The ‘ 133 
Premier Eng. Company 137 
Rand, McNally & Company. .» 124 
Readsboro Chair Company ’ 22 
Reed Engineering Company, Wm ~~ 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co... —e 
Roberts & Meck A ‘ 136 
Robertson Prod. Co., Theo. B......... 114 
Rowles Company, E. W. A... ey 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. . occsscseenee 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert osccecestee 
Sani Products Company and eee 
Sanymetal Products Co sas 191 
Sargent & Company coe OO 
Schaar & Company reba eer 
Scientific Seating, Inc su5e0un 16 
Sheldon & Company — oe 
Shewana Cabinet Works -130 
®mith Hardware Co., F. F 130 
Sonneborn Sons, L pwéeees — 
Speakman Company , Tae 
Spencerian Pen Company ..135 
Spencer Lens Company .. +122 
Spencer Turbine Company............ 

Standard Blackboard Co 136 
Standard Conveyor Company.......... 12 
Standard Electric Time Co., The -- 30 
Standard School Equipment Co . 18 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C 133 
Structural Slate Company . 70 
Taylor Company, Halsey W 108 
Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Co .-131 
Togan-Stiles Company : - +e ABE 
Truscon Steel Company.... onbe, ae 
Twin City Scenic Company 118 
Underwood Typewriter Company.......140 
U. 8. Inkwell Company . 26 
Van Bange Company, John . 86 
Victor Talking Machine Co 67 
Vogel Company, Joseph A 2nd Cover 
Vonnegut Hardware Co oe 

Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T 123 
Weber Costello Company . 
Weis Mfg. Company, Henry 105 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 96 and 112 
Wolff Mfg. Company 6 
World Book Company 124 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 




















The Old Ones Are the Best. 
A well-known educator was strolling down the 


street holding his dog in leash. He met a 
friend and entered into conversation. At last 
the discussion centered on the merits of the dog. 

“Yes, sir,” said the educator, “that dog can 
smell a bird a mile away.” 

“Indeed,” said his friend, incredulously. 

He glanced at the dog and was surprised to 
see it sniffing nervously. 

“That dogs acts as if a bird was under his 
nose and there isn’t a bird anywhere around 
here,” he said. 

The teacher looked perplexed. 

Upon seeing some men in conversation near 
them, he approached one of them and inquired, 
“Pardon me, sir, but have you a bird in your 
pocket ?” 

“No,” answered the man, briskly. 

The teacher was indeed puzzled, but after a 
few moments of deep thought, he again ap- 
proached the man and asked: “Excuse me, but 
what is your name, sir?” 

“Partridge.” 

Both Excused. 

On presenting the registers to the board of 
education at the end of the school term, one 
teacher lacked having the age of two pupils. 

The superintendent and the secretary of the 
board were both quite indignant over the negli- 
gence of the teacher. 

“Don’t you know you should have at least 
tried to find out from the parents, if the chil- 
dren did not know their age?” the superintend- 
ent at last remarked. 

“JT did,” replied the teacher, “and here is the 
note I received:” 

The superintendent read aloud: 

“Dear Mis: 

I don’t know just what day the children were 
born. They came so fast I couldn’t keep track 
of ’em all. Give ’em any birthday you like, just 
as long as it’s a nice one.” 

Noise Wins. 

“What does the professor of Greek get?” 

“Oh, about $3,000 a year.” 

“And the football coach?” 

“About $12,000 a year.” 

“Quite a discrepancy.” 

“Well, did you ever hear 40,000 people cheer- 
ing a Greek recitation?” 

Mild But Suggestive. 

The more than usual lack of intelligence 
among the students that morning had got under 
the professor’s skin. 

“Class is dismissed,” he said, exasperatedly. 
“Please don’t flap your ears as you pass out.” 


Pickup. 


Ruth and Naomi. 
Bible History Teacher (about this time of 
year)—What do you know about Naomi? 
Girl — Nothing much — exceptin’ that she’s 
Babe Ruth’s wife—Judge, 
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Day by Day. 

Two students on a train were telling about 
their abilities to see and hear. The one says: 
“Do you see that barn over there on the hori- 
zon?” 

at 

“Can you see that fly walking around on the 
roof of that barn?” 

“No, but I can hear the shingles crack when 
he steps on them.” 

Education. 
No printed page nor spoken plea 
May teach young hearts what men should be 
Not all the books on all the shelves, 
But what the teachers are themselves. 
For education is: Making men. 
-Arthur Guiterman. 

The new teacher was having a bad time of it. 
The class was very dull—or pretended to be— 
and seemed incapable of answering the easiest 
of questions. 

“What is a person called who steals?” asked 
the teacher persuasively. 

There was no answer. 

“Now, Herbert,” said the teacher, “suppose I 
was to put my hand into your pocket and take 
out a penny, what would you call me?” 

“A sure-enough conjurer,” replied 
with conviction. 

The Last Laugh. 

The bad boy wrote on the blackboard, “Our 
teacher is a donkey.” The other boys antici- 
pated ructions when the schoolmaster arrived; 
but there were none. He merely wrote the word 
“driver” after “donkey,” and school opened as 
usual. 


Herbert, 


Some Feat, This. 

The teacher had told her pupils to write a 
short essay about Lincoln, and one boy handed 
in the following: 

Abraham Lincoln was born on a bright sum- 
mer day, the twelfth of February, 1809. He was 
born in a log cabin he had helped his father to 
build.—Ladies H. J. 


ty me, 


UYERS NEWS ‘ 





Issue New Price List. The A. N. Palmer 
Company, Chicago, has issued a new revised 
price list of the Palmer writing textbooks and 
writing materials. The new list includes the 
entire line of Palmer practice, paper, pens, inks, 
etc. Copies will be sent to school authorities on 
request. 

Issue Laboratory Furniture Catalog. E. H. 
Sheldon & Company have for many years issued 
noteworthy catalogs of laboratory furniture and 
manual training equipment. The firm’s new 
catalog No. 20 is unusually attractive in its 
completeness and usefulness. It contains not 
only splendid illustrations and complete details 
of the firm’s products but it includes also valu- 
able layouts for shops and workrooms of vari- 
ous kinds. A copy will be sent on request to 
any school authority. 

Metal Lath Data Book. The Trouscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has just issued the 19th 
edition of the Trouscon Metal Lath Data book 
and is prepared to send copies to school author- 
ities, architects, and builders on request. The 
book is complete in its specifications, details, 
tabulations of quantities, etc., and contains in 
addition a vast amount of practical information, 
suggestions, and practical hints gathered by 
the firm’s engineers and by builders and archi- 
tects. Not the least useful feature of the book 
is the illustrations which show solutions of un- 
usual problems in plaster partitions, wall con- 
struction, roofs, floors, suspended and attached 
ceilings, etc. Exterior stucco, balcony construc- 
tion, concrete forms are some of the special 
topics discussed and illustrated. 

New Columbia Catalog. The Columbia School 
Supply Company has just issued its annual cata- 
log for 1923-24 including the entire line of sani- 
steel products. Copies may be had by writing 
the firm at Indianapolis. 

Important Map Catalog. An interesting cat- 
alog illustrating and describing the entire line of 
school maps, globes, charts, pictures and other 
publications issued by A. J. Nystrom & Com- 
pany has just been prepared for distribution to 
school authorities. The catalog shows the en- 


tire Johnson-Nystrom line which has become 
world famous for accuracy and scientific com- 
pleteness. In addition to maps for teaching 
geography there is a complete series for teach- 
ing history, geography, biology and physiology. 
A copy of the catalog will- be sent on request. 

Catalog of Americafi Blower Products. The 
American slower Co., Detroit, Mich., has 
issued a new catalog illustrating and describ- 
ing the various types of equipment made and 
furnishing information of a general nature to 
interested persons. The catalog describes 
fans and their arrangements, the well-known 
Sirocco heating and ventilating fan, steel plate 
exhaust fans, A-B-C pressure blowers and ex- 
hausters, disc ventilating fans and mine fans. 
There are also numerous tables of value in com- 
puting steam pressure, velocity of heat, num- 
ber of square feet of actual heating surface, 
also performance~and general capacity. In- 
formation concerning these fans may be ob- 
tained by addressing the American Blower 
Company, at Detroit, Mich. 


THE REED AIR FILTERS. 

The necessity for air free from dust and im- 
purities for the use of Human beings is today 
gennerally appreciated. The ever expanding 
effects of industry, together with increasing use 
of soft coal and contamination of air by injur- 
ious gases have made it evident that outdoor air 
is not necessarily clean and have given rise to 
numerous attempts to provide a practical me- 
thod of removing these impurities. 

After exhaustive laboratory tests and three 
years of successful operation in various fields, 
the Reed System of Air Filtration is claimed to 
offer an unusually successful solution of many 
problems involving the elimination of dirt and 
dust. 

The Reed Air Filter operates on fundament- 
ally the same principle as the human nostril——air 
in passing through the filter impinges on an in- 
destructable metal filter medium saturated with 
simple chemicals, the dirt and dust are leached 
out and deposited on the filter body. As the 
successive layers of dirt are deposited and bound 
on the filtering medium additional ‘Adhesine” 
is supplied by capillary action; being withdrawn 
from the droplets or reservoirs of the liquid 
held at the intersections of the media, and in 
this way binding layer after layer of dirt and 
keeping the entire system moist for considerable 
periods. 


fo 





/ 


UNIT OF REED AIR FILTER. 


Even if individual fibres of the filter media 
collect a thick deposit of dirt, the relative space 
between the fibres will not be appreciably de- 
creased and the resistance will still remain low. 
In passing through the filter the air changes in 
direction from 11 to 18 times, each change in 
direction is caused by an impingement of the air 
on the chemically coated filtering media produc- 
ing remarkably high efficiencies in dust removal. 

The Reed Filter consists of a light steel 
frame, containing a filtering medium of special 
metal wire. Both the cell and the filtering me- 
dium are subjected to a process which renders 
them proof against deterioration due to rust, 
acids, chemical fumes, etc. The cell and its 
media are practically indestructible, the filter 
media is never removed from the cell, the units 
being supplied with handles which allow them to 
be cleaned and recharged with “Adhesine”. 
When dirty, the cells are dipped in the cleaning 
tank, washed and recharged. 

A substantial frame made of steel is supplied 
and arranged to receive the filtering unit, each 
unit and frame forming a complete filtering sys- 
tem in itself, so designed that it can be easily 
attached to other units allowing expansion to 
meet any requirement. 
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School Children Sit Too Much; 
Lhey Need Stretching Exercise. 
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The beneficial and 
joyful game of Hang Tag 
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CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R.1. NEW YORK, 


1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882. 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
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Anchor Weld Railing, Entrance Gate and Chain Link 
Boundary Fence at Columbian Playground, 
East Orange, N. J. 
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Anchor Post Chain Link Tennis Court Enclosure. 
Installed at Mill Creek Park, Youngstown, Ohio. 














Anchor Post Electric Weld Railing and Gate at 
Hartford High School, Hartford, Conn. 
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Anchor Post Fences 


Dp? your children, too, romp and 

play in safety? Or are their 
little lives exposed to the ruthless 
dangers of an unfenced playground? 


Safe within the protecting arms of 
an Anchor Post Fence, they can 
gambol to their hearts’ content — 
unfailingly protected against speed- 
ing motorists, snapping dogs, and 
neighborhood bullies. 


Anchor Post Playground Fences 
provide ideal child protection. They 
are strong, impregnable, unclimbable 
—yet they afford no obstruction to 


Spell Safety 


cooling breezes invigorating 
sunshine. Galvanized throughout 
by the old-fashioned, thorough, hot- 
dip-spelter method, they defy the ele- 
ments and give many, many years 
of service. 


and 


The nearest Anchor Post office or 
sales agent will gladly send you our 
School Fence Bulletin and place at 
your disposal our many years of ex- 
perience in building and erecting 
fences and railings for playgrounds, 
school buildings, tennis courts, etc. 
Write, phone, or wire. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS, 52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


BOSTON, MASS. 
79 Milk Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
8 So. Dearborn Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
141 East Fourth Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Guardian Building 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Penobscot Building 


SALES AGENTS 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
902 Main ert 
MINEOLA, L.L., 
167 Jericho Setaeths 


PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
Real Est. Trust Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
541 Wood Street 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
IN OTHER CITIES 48 Berry Street 


2476-G 
























| FIRM —BECAUSE THEY ARE ANCHORED 
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chor Post fences 


PERMANENT — BECAUSE THEY ARE GALVANIZED 
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SUPERIOR APPARATUS 


[here are many school playgrounds in all parts of this country out- 


fitted with ““FUN-FUL” playground equipment which, we have been in- 
formed by good authority, is superior apparatus. 

[he schools that operate well-equipped playgrounds for their boys and 
girls have no need to worry about their physical conditions detracting their 
mental capacity, nor the necessity of the children playing in the streets 


Many boys and girls do not have these opportunities, these are the 
children in which we are interested. 

We can outfit playgrounds in a superior manner as we have devoted 
upwards of twenty-three years to the betterment of play-conditions which 
will develop for the world a stronger and more intelligent generation of 
citizens. 

We stand ready to assist any school with any playground project. Our 
suggestions are given gratis. Send for our new catalog today filled with 
illustrations of ‘““FUN-FUL”™ apparatus used by the best playgrounds in the 
United States. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground equipment. 


Awarded Gold Medal—-Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


HILL-STANDARD [(o., ANDERSON, IND. 











Our 23rd Year 

















Do you know that before this 
book with its new teachings of 
ventilation could be written the 
whole theory of ventilation, as 
accepted to within the past few 
years, had to be proved unsound 
and antiquated? 





Before the Wright Bros. evuld 
teach the world to fly they first 
had to discard as uselvss, then 
reconstruct the whole naTLOwnN sci- 
ence of air curren’s and forces 





A Book 
That Took Six Men 
Five Years 


To Write 


Here is a book that will take you fifveen min- 

utes to read. 

But it will take you the rest of your life to for- 

get what it says because iv. fifteen minutes it 

will present to you an eutirely new series of 

facts on a subject of «ital importance to us all 
room ventilatioz. 


The name of :nis book is “‘Beginning a New 
Era in Seh-ol Ventilation.”’ 


Ten years ago a commission 
of promineri scientists and 
engineers, iinaneed by philan- 
thropists and empowered by 
the State of New York, under- 
too! an exhaustive and authori- 
tative study with the idea of 
determining once and for all 
whether modern ventilating 
practice was adequate or not— 
health giving or harmful. 
Recently the findings of this 
commission have been published 
in a huge volume of over 620 
pages, entitled “Report of the 
New York State Commission on 
Ventilation.” 

For the benefit of those of you 
who are interested in the sub- 
ject of room ventilation, and 
who can not take the time to go 
through the great mass of de- 
tail in the original, we have pre- 


pared a digest of it and call it 
“Beginning a New Era inSchool 
Ventilation.” 

In it you will find authentic, 
proven information of incaleu- 
lable value and interest. 
Information so revolutionary 
that it upsets the whole struc- 
ture of facts about room venti- 
lation as practiced today — 
information so carefully stud- 
ied and proven that it lifts the 
veil of mystery that has so long 
enshrouded the practice of ven- 
tilation— facts so clearly set 
forth and so easily applied that 
you can incorporate them in 
any work you now have in hand. 
To a copy of “Beginning a New 
Era in School Ventilation” you 
are most welcome. 

Write us today. 


AUSTRALWINDOWG. 


101 Park Avenue 


New York 























